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BEFORE YOU READ THIS BOOK 

Peoples and Countries is the fourth book in the 
series which you have been reading. In this book 
we travel in imagination to other countries of the 
earth. First we go to far-off China. On donkeyback 
and in rickshas we pass through watery rice fields 
and crowded city streets. Ancient walled towns and 
mud villages, as well as busy cities, pass before our 
eyes. And everywhere there are people, people, 
people! The Chinese are weU named the "Four 

Hundred Million” 1 , i j. r 

Then to India we go. We see the elephants ot 

the rich maharaja and the bullocks of the farming 
villages. On a houseboat in Kashmir’s lovely vale 
and on a boat in the sacred Ganges River we travel 
What a mixture of peoples and ways of living—nch 
palaces and mud huts, cities with their beauty 
architecture, and farms with starving peasants. But 
India is always interesting. 

Next we see the old and the new side by side m 
Russia. Here is the thousand-year-old Russia of 
peasant villages and camel trains alongside the yoimg 
Russia of giant machine farms, iron and steel cities, 

trains and airplanes. 

We look at Asia in review and pass on to Europe. 
A quick airplane trip gives us a glimpse of some of 
its countries. We stop to make a longer stu y 
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of the people in five of them. From the ever-green 
British islands, with their lovely hedge-bordered 
farms, their sheep and cattle pastures, as well as their 
noisy cities, we go to the broad wheat farms, beauti¬ 
ful vineyards, and trading towns and cities of France. 
Next we see the Germans, with their coal and steel 
cities of the west, their beautiful towns and villages 
of the Rhine valley, their Black Forest, and their 
broad farma of the northern plains. On their com¬ 
fortable trains we ride from city to city, the most 
important of which is the capital, Berhn. 

In the south are Italy and Spain, whose ancient 
days brought glory to both these countries. We 
learn of the Greeks and Phoenicians and Romans of 
2000 and more years ago and of the Moors, who 
helped to make Spain the greatest coimtry in the 
world 400 years ago. We also see the Spain of An¬ 
dalusia and the Pyrenees, the Spain of Barcelona and 
Madrid—the Spains that make Spain today. 

Ghmpses of Europe’s history will let us see how 
these Spaniards and others sailed the seas long ago 
and found the Indians living in South America. So 
from Europe we go to Peru and Brazil, to the high 
Andes Moimtains and the Amazon River vaUey. 
Stories teU us of the ancient land of the Chimus and 
the Incas, as well as of the rubber gatherers and 
coffee raisers of today. 

We wish to imderstand the peoples of the world 
and their ways of living. To do that we must know 
some of the reasons for their being as they are. As 
in the earlier books of this series, we shall see differ- 
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ences in rainfall and temperature, in winds and soil 
and natural resources. These differences in geog¬ 
raphy have helped to decide how the people get 
their food, how they build their houses, what kinds 
of villages and towns they have, and the kind of 
clothes they wear. 

So our study of Peoples and Countries will not only 
give us pictures of how these countries came to be; 
it will show what lands of things have played a part 
in making them what they are today. 

HAROLD HUGO 
LOUISE KRUEGER 

New York City 


SPECIAL WORLD-WAR REMINDER TO TEACHERS 

As this book is reprinted in the summer of 1940 
practically all the governments of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia are at war. As a consequence, changes in 
the boundaries, governments, and peoples of coun¬ 
tries follow one another so quickly that it is im¬ 
possible to print a textbook in the social sciences 
often enough to keep either the specific facts or the 
more general descriptive material up to date. More¬ 
over, at the present writing many needed facts of 
population and internal economic and social condi¬ 
tions within countries (such, for example, as Poland, 
Finland, Rumania, Norway, Sweden) simply cannot 
be obtained. 

Wherever such facts are available we have incorpo¬ 
rated them in this new edition. The basic map for 
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Europe (map 12) has been brought up to March 1, 
1940; sufficient facts are not available beyond that 
date. 

With respect to keeping all such geographic and 
political facts up to date, teachers must take the 
responsibility, using the best sources in current 
periodicals. 

The drastic changes in the mood and spirit of all 
the peoples at war present an even more difficult 
problem. The bulk of the book consists of dramatic 
pictures of the normal peacetime activities of the 
people. Because of the war, much of the pleasant 
way of life portrayed here is gone, and authors and 
publishers have confronted an important question: 
Should we substitute for the existing story material 
new stories of destruction and death, sadness and 
mourning, that is just now true of life over most of 
Europe? Our answer is, for nine- and ten-year-old 
readers. No! Hence we have continued in this new 
edition the stories of peacetime life of these peoples. 

H.R. 

LK. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introducing Our Study of Peoples and 
Countries 

The Stories in This Boole 

In this book we shall read many stories about the 
peoples and countries of the world. Some of these 
stories will tell us how the peoples live today; others 
will tell us how the countries came to be as they are. 

We shall see men and women in aU the countries 
living in families; wherever we go the people will 
always be living in families. The families will be 
Hving side by side in communities — some in hamlets 
and villages, some in towns, some in cities. And 
these communities, side by side all over the land, 
but held together by certain rules, will make up 
the country. 

As you read these stories of how the families and 
communities of other countries live, compare them 
with what you now know about the people of our 
own country — the United States. Compare their 
villages and cities with our villages and cities, and 
their ways of living with our ways of living. Some 
will be very different; others will be much the same. 

3 




Simple Ways of Living 

Wandering Food-Gatherers 

If you have read Nature Peoples, you know of 
trlbea who do not live in one place aU the time. Some 
are wandering food-gatherers. In septate families 
they wander from place to place, searching for berries 
and fruits and for animals to kill with their bows and 
arrows. They do not plant food in the ground as 
most people do; they gather it where they can find 
it, and they hunt for it. For shelter they do not 
build houses; they crouch under bush huts. Such 
peoples are simple food-gatherers, depending on 
nature for everything they need. 

Simple Food-Producers 

But if you have looked about you at the world, 
you know that there are many other peoples who 
want more than what nature gives them. They 
have learned something about how to raise food, 
how to build simple houses, and how to use animals 
to do their work. 

Because of their settled and peaceful ways of living 
we say that they are not only food-producers but 
also a "civilized” people; that is, their ways of 
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living are-better than those of the simpler peoples. 
We might say too that they are more "advanced.” 
Advance means to go forward or to do things better, 
so we might say that they have gone farther in better 
ways of doing things. 

There are many simple food-producers. Some of 
these you know from Nature Peoples, In Africa alone 
there are 900 tribes who live in these ways. There 
are still others m Asia, in Australia, in South America, 
in North America. 

And yet, except in Africa, the total number of 
these simple food-producers on the earth is small. 
In the other continents most of them are hidden 
away in unknown places. They are not written about 
often in our newspapers. They are seldom seen in 
the moving pictmes or talked about over the radio. 

Most Peoples Live in Settled Comnaunities 

But there are other peoples about whom we aU 
know something. Stories of what is happening to them 
are in the newspapers every day. Pictures of them 
are shown in the movies. They are talked about over 
the radio. Many books are written about them. They 
are peoples of the more civilized parts of the earth. 
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What Is a Country? 

It is not easy to teU in a few words what a country 
is. It is much easier to name some examples. We 
say that the United States is a coimtry . . . Prance is 
a country . . . Germany is a country . . . Mexico is a 
country. But the lands of the Fang or the Naga are 
not called countries. Neither are those of the Bush¬ 
men, nor those of the Papuans, the Copper Eskimos, 
nor the Ona. 

As you go on with yotir study, see if you can tell 
how some regions on the earth got the name "coun¬ 
try.” That will help you to know what a country is. 

Finding Countries on the Map 

First we must know how to locate a cotmtry; that 
is, how to find it on the globe or map. Look at map 
12, pages 206 and 207, which shows the countries 
of Europe. Notice the countries of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, which form the peninsula on the southwest. A 
heavy line has been drawn between them to show 
exactly where the lands of each one end. This heavy 
line is called a boundary line. It shows where the 
boundary, or edge of the country, is. 










Map 1. Eight of the ten countries chosen for this book are in this 
map. Can yon find them? 
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Sometimes coimtries are bounded, or marked, by 
bodies of water. Oceans and seas often serve as 
boundaries. The Atlantic Ocean is the western 
boundary of Portugal. The Mediterranean Sea is 
the southern and eastern boundary of Spain. 

Rivers and large lakes have often made natural 
boundaries between countries. On map 26, page 404, 
notice how the Rio Grande forms part of the bound¬ 
ary of Mexico and the United States. On the north 
of our country the Great Lakes have formed a 
boimdary for Canada and the United States. But 
these coimtries have agreed upon an imaginary line 
in the Great Lakes which is the real boundary. Find 
it on the map on page 404. 

Mountain ranges also serve as boundaries for 
some countries. Notice on map 24, page 360, how 
the Pyrenees Mountains separate France and Spain, 
But long ago the leaders of both countries had to 
mark a line along the top of those mountains. One 
side belonged to France, the other to Spain. 

We are now ready to begin to find the countries of 
the world. Look at the boundary lines and see how 
many of them nature has helped to make. 

There Are So Many Different Countries That We 
Cannot Study All of Them 

How many countries can you find on the various 
maps of the continents in this book? Are there 30? 
No, indeed; there are more than 20 in Europe alone! 
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Fifty? There are nearly that many in Europe and 
Asia. According to our way of counting the coun¬ 
tries of the world, there are about 74. Pages 468—470 
will show you how we have counted them. 


How Many Countries Are There in Each 
Continent? 


In Asia.. . 

In Europe .about 

In North America. 

In South America. 

In Africa. 

In Australia and New Zealand and the Pacific 

Islands. 

Total. 


17 coimtries 
29 countries 
12 countries 
10 countries 
3 countries 

3 countries 
74 countries 


In this book we have not counted as coxmtries 
the large lands in Africa and Asia, nor the islands 
of the world on which there are thousands of tribes 
which are not called nations and which are ruled by 
one or another of the countries. 

Seventy-four countries! Seventy-four different 
nations of people! Seventy-four different ways of 
living! That is, of course, too many to study care- 
fuEy in part of a year. So we must either learn a 
very little about each of the 74 or else choose a few 
of the countries and learn more about those. Which 
shall we do? 

Perhaps if we choose very carefully, we can find 
a few where most of the people of the earth live. 
Let us see. We shall make a list of the countries 
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which have the most people and of some that are 
very important for other reasons. 

Which Shall We Take ? ^ 

I. In Asia; 

First, the one that has the most people 


China . 425,000,000 people 

Second, the one that has the next most people 
Tnflia . 340,000,000 people 

Third, the one that has the most land 
Russia (in both Asia and Europe) 168,000,000 people 

II. In Europe: 

Germany.(about) 85,000,000 people 

Great Britain. 46,000,000 people 

France. 42,000,000 people 

Spain. 29,000,000 people 

Italy i. 42,000,000 people 

III. In South America: 

Brazil . 41,000,000 people 

Peru. 6,000,000 people 

Total in these ten countries . 1,224,000,000 people 

The United States of America comes fifth in size 


and has 127,000,000 people; but we are studying our 
cotmtry in other books, so we shall not study it here. 
But if we add the population of our country to the 
number of people in the other ten, we have 

In the ten countries. 1,224,000,000 people 

In the United States. 127,000,000 people 

Total. 1,351,000,000 people 

* Because of political uncertainties, all factual statements dealing 

with the populations of European countries are approximations. See 
pages vii and viii. 
















Map 2. Two countnes of the Vestem Hemisphere were chosen 
for this book. Can you find them? 






Map 3. This globe helps you to see what a large part of Asia are 
the three countries of Russia, China, and India. Australia and 
the islands of the Facihc are also shown 
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Now let us see how that number compares with 
the number of people on the earth. 

Estimated number of people on the whole earth 1,900,000,000 
Estimated number of people in the United 
States and our chosen ten countries . 1,351,000,000 

Here are eleven countries out of the 74. These 
eleven include seven tenths of all the people on the 
earth. Do you think you might know something 
of the earth’s people if you knew something about 
that'Jarge number? Let us take the ten countries 
we have mentioned, then, and study them carefully. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Carpenter, Frank G. Around the World with the Children. 
American Book Co., New York. Visits to China, Africa, the 
land of the Eskimos, etc. 

Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Europe (Continents 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York. A 
geographical reader. See also the other volumes in the series: 
Asia, Africa, Oceania, North America, South America. 

Chance, Lulu Maude. Little Folks of Many Lands. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

Cole, Walter. A. B. C. Book of People. Minton, Balch & Co., 
New York. A picture book showing the kinds of people in the 
different races of the world. 

Mirice, G. a. Home Life around the World. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. How people live in the jungle, in the 
desert, in moxmtain pastures, etc. 

Perdue, H. Avis. Child Life in Other Lands. Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago. How children of other countries live, play, 
and dress. 



PART II 

Farmers of the Eastern World 


T he whole world is before us. Where shall we 
begin? Perhaps some people would say: " China! 
Let’s have a story of China. It’s the biggest and the 
oldest country. It’s going to be very important in the 
future. And it’s very exciting. China first! ” 

Others perhaps would say. "But we are more 
like Europe. Europeans came and settled in our 
country, and most of us have European ancestors, 
that is, grandparents, great-grandparents, and so on 
back many years. Let us know the countries of 
Europe first.’’ 

Others could have good reasons for having South 
American countries come first; "They are our near¬ 
est neighbors. We trade with them. What happens 
to them is important to us.” 

Still others would persuade us to know Russia, or 
India, or Germany, or Spain. 

But what is the very best answer that can be 
given to our question Where shall we begin? 

There is no "best answer.” We could begin with 
any part. . . with any country . . . with any people, 
wherever we are most interested. Just so long as we 



study important peoples, and really understand the 
different civilizations, our choice will be a good one. 

Our own choice is for that great continent of Asia 
and the three countries of the world that are the 
largest and have the most people — China, India, 
and Russia. Why, do you think? 

First, because in these three coimtries are half 
the people of the earth—934,000,000 people out of 
1,900,000,000! 

Second, because they include three fifths of all the 
land of Asia. 

Third, because their ways of living are very dif¬ 
ferent from our ways and those of Europe and are 
very interesting to us. We shall never have a dull 
moment in reading about them. 

Fourth, because the story of these peoples of Asia 
really tells much of the story of man. Asia is be¬ 
lieved to be the cradle where man was bom, and 
China especially has the longest unbroken history of 
any country on the earth today. 

Fifth, because many people beheve that this popu¬ 
lation of nearly a billion human beings will in our 
day take a leading part in the life of the world. 
Every American, they say, must understand t h e s e 
many, many people of the Eastern world. 

Nerct, then, a story about China. 



CHAPTER 11 


A Market Town and a Village in China 

At the very break of dawn we arrived at the dingy 
railroad station of Yao-Men, to be snulingly greeted 
by our old friend Shen Wu. For two days we had 
ridden from the interesting old city of Peiping, and 
now we were on our way to see a few of the many, 
many villages of China. What crowds of people there 
were! The streets of Peiping were crowded. The 
platform of every railroad station was filled. Even 
in the villages we had seen large munbers of people. 
People, people, people, everywhere! 

Along the rough stone platform we picked our 
way among at least 30 or 40 soldiers who were lying 
asleep on the ground. On the other side of the 
station several men stood waiting for us with their 
rickshas, those carriages pulled by men. We got 
into them, and just as the sun rose over the hdUs 
we started on the long, bumpy ride to the town. 
Yao-Men is a market town of 7000 people. The farm¬ 
ers from the villages aroimd come there every few 
days to buy and sell things, and especially to chat 
with their friends and neighbors. 

"Where is the town?” we asked as the ricksha 
men tugged and pulled to get us through the deep 

17 




Fig. 3. A gateway in a wall of a Cliinese town. The sheds 
people inside the gateway show ihiB great thickness of 1 
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ruts in the fine sand. The road, which was only a 
few feet wide, had been worn down until it was sev¬ 
eral feet deep. 

"The town is about two miles from the station. 
It is very old — more than 3000 years old.” 

Three thousand years! And we think our Ameri¬ 
can cities are old at 300 years! Or London and 
Paris at 1000 or so! 

The Old Walled Town 

Suddenly we turned at a bend in the road, and 
there ahead of us was a waUed town. The walls of 
Yao-Men rose before us 60, perhaps 70, feet high and 
100 feet thick at the bottom. Here was, indeed, a 
huge waU of earth covered with large mud bricks. 

Such gateways as we went through to enter the 
town! After we were pulled over the rough stones 
of one gateway we made a sharp turn and went 
through another, and then still another, aU in that 
thick wall. 

The narrow path was a little smoother now, and 
our ricksha men jogged along a little faster. Even 
so early in the morning, farmers could be seen on 
their way to the fields to begin their day’s work. 
Those who owned land inside the walls walked only 
about a mile, but most of the villagers had to walk 
two miles or more to their farms outside the walls. 

Soon we could see houses in the distance, and we 
knew we were near the town. On both sides of the 
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street were waUed houses, most of which were one 
story high. All were built of bricks made of mud 
and baked in the sun, and were plastered over with 
a coating of sand-colored mud. A few rose up to a 

second story. , .l » -j 

"These are the homes of rich merchants, said 

our friend. "Inside you would find floors of the, 

carved-wood chairs, silk hangings on the wall, and 

lovely china dishes.” 


Market Day in Yao-Men 

We bumped past a farmer going to market. He 
was riding on one side of a wheelbarrow. On the 
other side was tied a pig. A servant was pushing the 
wheelbarrow along through the sand while his master 

sat smoking his long pipe. 

Looking at the man and the pig on the wheel¬ 
barrow, our friend explained: "Today the farmers 
come into the market from twenty villages surround¬ 
ing the town. On almost every path you can see 
such scenes as this.” 

We turned a comer, and there, spread before us, 
was the market. Not only in httle shops along the 
road but in the middle of the main street itself were 
hundreds of people and their goods. 

We stopped on the edge of the crowd, looking at 
the baskets of grain and eggs, bean curd, bread, 
vegetables, meat, candy, and many other things. 

What talking there was when someone wanted to 
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buy! The seller named a price. The buyer talked 
loudly and furiously and offered a third as much. The 
s el fer argued back in an equally loud voice and then 
gave a lower price. The buyer came up a little and 
the seller came down a little until they were finally 
agreed. Then both were satisfied. 

"That is the way aU buying and selling are done 
in China,” explained Shen Wu. "There is never any 
fixed price, as in your country.” 

AU over China, markets like these were being 
held. For every 20 or 30 villages there was a mar¬ 
ket town. 

By Donkeyback to the Village of Sher-Nu-Sze 

Our ricksha men worked their way through the 
crowds, and we traveled on through the side streets. 
Soon we came to the place where the donkeys were 
waiting. We mounted the little animals as best we 
could, for each one had only an old blanket on it for 
a saddle. The stirrups had very short straps, and 
our knees rose high up on the sides. 

Since these beasts were to carry us everywhere 
for some days, our friend wanted everything to be 
right. He saw that the straps were much too short 
for us. Then there began to be much talking and 
arguing. The whole neighborhood came out and 
joined in, as they always do. At last new and longer 
stirrup straps were fotmd and fitted, and we started 
off out of the town. 
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We passed through the gates at the other end 
from where we entered and slowly made our way 
through the countryside. Now we could see why we 
had to use donkeys or walk. In most of China there 
are almost no roads connecting the villages. Foot¬ 
paths two feet wide wind here and there through 
the fields of wheat.. Not even rickshas can be pidled 
through such sand and soil and on such narrow paths. 
In rainy weather one cannot move an inch in the mud. 

The Village of Sher-Nu-Sze 

At last we came to a little mound and some mud 
huts. Shen Wu pointed them out to us in the dis¬ 
tance. "Sher-Nu-Sze. My village. There I was 
bom. There my father was bom. There his father 
and grandfather were bom. For more than 1000 
years my family have lived in Sher-Nu-Sze.” 

"A thousand years!” we said. "Can it be 
possible!” 

"Yes, we think so. We have one scroll, or roll of 
paper, on which are written the names of the people 
of each generation for 1100 years.” 

"And how old are these houses of mud brick along 
these paths?” 

"Most of them are perhaps 100 years old. When 
they wear out we build them up again in about 
same places and in about the same way. My people 
respect the way their fathers lived, and they like 
to live the same way.” 
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"And are all the people in this village your 
relatives?” we asked. 

"Not aU of them. There are neai’ly 600 people 
living in Sher-Nu>Sze, in about 100 houses. About 
200 of them are of my family. They are called a 
'clan,’ and my father is headman. There are three 
other clan-families in the village, so our 600 people 
reaUy belong to four families. 

"Each clan chooses a headman. My father is the 
chief of them aH. He and the three other headmen 
are a council. They settle aU questions about land 
and water, buying and selling things, and marriages 
and funerals and graves. They also settle quarrels 
between the families. They are the government. 

"Ah, here come my father and the other old men 
of the village. They are expecting us.” 

Out through the small opening in the low village 
wall walked four elderly Chinese. They did not wear 
the short blue cotton coats which nearly all village 
people wear, but the long gray silk gowns of the 
gentlemen. With smiles of friendly greeting they 
received us as we climbed off our kicking donkeys. 

Along a narrow dusty path, bordered on each 
side by the walls of houses, we walked to the home 
of Shen Wu and his people. We stepped over the 
threshold of the small door in the big gate into a 
large sunny open space, or courtyard. On all four 
sides of the courtyard opened the houses. 

"All my real family live here together,” said Shen 
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Wu. "My father and mother live in that side in 
four rooms, with my old grandfather and a great- 
uncle. On that side is my older brother, Shen Liu, 
and his wife and two children. This side is mine. 
My wife and I and two children live here.” 

People came out into the courtyard from all sides 
to greet us. Children clapped their hands happily 
while their elders, from the old great-grandfather 
down, looked on and smiled. "How the Chinese 
laugh and how gay they are! ” we thought. 

We sat down in the large living room of Shen 
Wu’s father and had little cups of fragrant Chinese 
tea. For an hour we sat talking to these old men 
of the village, telling about the interesting things we 
had seen, and answering their questions about how 
people live in oxir own country. 

Later that afternoon we walked around the vil¬ 
lage. "Let us see the ca*aftsmen,” we said; "the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker, and all the others.” 

"You are fortunate to be in Sher-Nu-Sze if you 
want to see Chinese workmen. Most villages of this 
size do not have them. Their people have to go to 
Yao-Men for cloth and shoes and dishes and tools. 
But hundreds of years ago some very wise old men 
of our village sent their young men into the city to 
learn different crafts, and they came back and worked 
in our village. Later they taught their sons, so we 
have several skilled men here today. Come, we phgl l 
see them.” 
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And we did — the village shoemakers repairing 
shoes, the broommaker making his brooms, the black¬ 
smith sharpening and mending some tools. 

Most of the other houses to which we went were 
Htnallftr than Shen Wu’s. Often there was only one 
room. Many of the rooms had no windows, and 
light came in only at the narrow doorway. The 
farmer and his wife and children ate, slept, and lived 
in that one room. The pigs and chickens, if the fam¬ 
ily were fortunate enough to have any, occupied the 
room with them. 

"You must be tired after riding on donkeys and 
seeing so many new things,” said Shen Wu. "It 
is time for dinner, and then you must rest early. 
Tomorrow wiU be a very interesting day. It is a 
festival day, and my father has engaged a traveling 
theater company to give a play at the temple. 
Everybody will be here—not only om: relatives from 
the other villages, but all sorts of people, including, 
I am sorry to say, thieves and lazy people. We must 
lock tilings up well.” 

The Festival at the Temple 

Next morning we were awakened very early by 
a great noise in the courtyard and the streets out¬ 
side. The aunts, uncles, cousins, and other relatives 
of Shen Wu were arriving from many villages for 
the festival. It was a great chance for the family to 
come together, and plans had been made weeks in 
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Fig. 6. The village shoemaker repairiiig the family’s shoes 
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advance. Dressed up in their long coats, they came 
first to greet the old grandmother of the family. 
Then to each of the older relatives they went, bowed 
many times, and made pleasant speeches. 

After the greetings we all had tea and a little 
breakfast. Then off we went to the houses of other 
relatives in the village where more polite speeches 
were made and more tea was drunk. "How well 
these people know how to talk to one another " we 
thought. 


When the greetings at all the family houses were 
over, we joined the crowd at the village temple. This 
was a large painted wooden building with a heavy 
roof made of thin pieces of baked clay or stone 
called tiles. Inside was a large open hall. A statue 
of one of the ancestors of Shen Wu’s family rested 
on a big table, and all around it candles and in¬ 
cense sticks were burning. 

The play was about to begin when we arrived 
were placed for ns in the outdoor square before 
^ tople porch, where the stage had been set up. 
The theater company had brought with them scenery 
00^, seate-in feet, all the things needed. 

Then the play started. A musician played on a 
oneetnng fidcUe. and another stack a big bmlf Zg 
Atara m we^ long bright-red gowns* and 

paste. All the players were men. Thev tnnV 
parts of women and girls as well as of men and bo^s. 
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Then an actor came out and made a long speech, 
dancing and walking about in what seemed to us to 
be strange ways. He moved his arms and his body 
as he talked, and from time to time the audience 
laughed long and loudly. Shen Wu whispered to us: 
"He’s very funny. Telling funny things that hap¬ 
pened to one of our great ancestors in this village 
long, long ago. Most of the talking teUs about the 
brave deeds of our heroes of early days.” 

The speech was very long, but the people liked 
it and wanted more. For hours and hours the play 
went on. By now we were very tired. We rose and 
got some tea at an open-air place beside the temple. 
Most of the people were having such a wonderful 
holiday that they sat all day long at the play. 

For two more days the festival went on. We 
stayed throughout the holiday, seeing something new 
each day. Then we said good-by to all and went on 
our way. 

China: The Country of a Million Villages 

Is aU of China like Yao-Men and Sher-Nu-Sze, 
with villages and market towns? Yes, a good deal 
like that. Take a train at the old capital city of 
Peiping and ride southward into the coimtry. From 
the car windows you see one mud village after an¬ 
other, looking for aU the world like Sher-Nu-Sze. 
Every few hours, perhaps, the train may stop at a 
market town. like Yao-Men, it would be not much 
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more than a string of villages with narrow paths 
winding from one to another. 

In southern China would be seen much the same 
ways of living. People, people are everywhere, living 
mostly in villages. 

The traveler in China often says, "How little you 
can see of China in any one village!” Yet there are 
many ways in which thousands of these villages are 
much alike, and the story of one is in some ways 
like the story of others. See if you can find other 
books which give you more pictures of these charm¬ 
ing people and their villages. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Lattimore, E. F. Little Pear. Harcourt, Brace and Comoanv 
Inc., New York. 

Lattimore, E. F. Little Pear and His Friends. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., New York. Interesting adventures of a 
little Chinese boy. 

Eoto, Dorothy. Moon’s Birthday, and Other Stories of Chinese 
Children. The Macmillan Company, New York. Well written 
and well illustrated. 

Roto, Dorothy. The Rabbit Lantern. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Delightful stories of Chinese children. 

Wiese, Kurt. Chinese Ink Stick. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York. The adventures of an ink 
stack whidi belonged to an artist, then to a letter writer, and 
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What the Maps Tell Us about China 

OuB LAST story gave us word pictures of how some 
of the Chinese people live. Perhaps other ideas and 
questions that were not answered in our story came 
to your mind. Perhaps you wanted to know not only 
"how” but "why” the people live as they do. 

To understand Chinese ways of living we must 
know both their "geography” and their "history.” 
In this chapter, then, we shall study what the maps 
tell us about China. 

Where Is China Located? 

China is located in eastern Asia, and most of it is 
in the north temperate zone. It is a part of the great 
Chinese Republic. Mongolia lies to the north and 
Tibet to the west of it. Erench Indo-China and 
Burma are on its southern boundary, and Manchu- 
kuo, Japan, and the Philippines are to the eastward. 

China’s near neighbors, therefore, are either other 
parts of the Republic or other countries of Asia. 
Americans, in order to go to China, must cross the 
Pacific Ocean, a fifteen-day sail on a fast steamship. 
From Europe it takes a full month by ocean steamer. 
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Hotv Large Are the Lands of China? 

In books about China you vdll sometimes find it 
said that Chioa is a very large country and that it 
extends over much of Asia. How large is China 
really? The answer depends upon which China is 
meant, for people think of more than one China. 

First, there are the great lands which for a long, 
long time the government of China claimed. They 
were huge, indeed, and included Tibet, Mongolia, 
Manchuria (now Manchukuo), and even Indo-China.' 

It is true that once all these territories were a part 
of China. But some of them are now ruled by other 
countries, and China as we think of it today is a part 
larger part to be sure, of the Chinese Republic’ 
Although It is much smaller than it used to be, it 
still occupies about 4,000,000 square miles. This is 
a little larger than^ our own country. Figure 7 shows 
easy way to picture the two sizes. You can do 
this very nicely for yourself. Lay thin sheets of 
paper over a globe map of China and the United 
States, cuttmg out each along the boundaries. Then 

comp^e the areas of the two countries by laying one 
cutout over the other. 

Where Most of the Chinese Live 

But nut all the 4,000,000 square miles am lands 
on wtadt the Chinese people can live. Look Vt tte 
monntam and valley map on page 38. Do yon think 
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CHINESE REPUBLIC 

AREA 4,000,000 SQ.MI. 
POP. 425.000^000 


Fig. 7. Do you see that although China is only a little larger than 
the United States it has more than, three times as many people?. 


people could get a living on the tail mountains in 
the north or on the great rocky lands to the south? 
Winters are long and cold in those regions. The 
soil is not fertile; it will hot grow good crops. 

The same is true of the large desert areas of the 
northwest, where it seldom rains and plants do not 
grow weU. People would have to work too hard to 
raise food in such regions; so very few people try to 
live there. 

If we subtract all these useless lands, those on 
which the Chinese are able to live are less tiian half 
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the total — about 1,500,000 square miles. This is the 
China on which the farmers can make homes. 

It is in parts of this smaller area of China, only 
half as large as the United States, that about one 
fomih of all the people of the world hve! Most of 
them are crowded in the fertile valleys of three 
rivers—the Yangtze, the Yellow, and the West — 
and on the broad lowlands near the coast. This is 
not only becaiise the soil is good and the rainfall 
is heavy, but also because many trading and fishing 
towns and cities have grown up in recent times. 
We shall hear more about them later. 

Now perhaps we can understand why all travelers 
returning from China talk so much about the large 
numbers of people. In the great cities people fill 
the streets and shops and doorways. In the market 
towns crowds gather to buy and sell. People, people 

^e everywhere, even in the farming viUages and in 
the fields. 


Farms Are Very Small in China 

As we nde on donkeyback or walk on foot along 
e nareow paths, we look out over hundreds of little 
plots of CTops - tiny little rice fields in South China • 

fields 

m Middle or North China. How can the farmers 
r^pgh food for their famihes on such tiny 

"How large are they?” we ask, as we jog along. 
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"Throughout China generally the Chinese farm is 
less than five acres,” we are told. But there are some 
places where each family has no more than one or 
two acres! This is no more them some people might 
call a good-sized vegetable garden. 

*• Geography ” Divides China into Two Regions: 

South China and North China 

One fact we shall learn over and over again as we 
study ways of Kving in our ten countries; that is, 
that the people in one part of a country often live 
very differently from those in another part. Their 
houses are different, their farms and crops are dif¬ 
ferent, their dress and even their languages are 
different. 

So it is in China. In North China — that is, 
north of the Yellow River — the climate is cooler. 
So the farmers plant grains hke wheat and millet 
and kaoliang. Millet is a grain like wheat. Kaoliang 
is a giant millet with leaves like those of com. 
Because there is little stone or wood the farmers 
build their houses mostly of clay and earth. Be¬ 
cause their only large river, the YeUow, runs nearly 
dry for half the year, there is little shipping, few 
boats, few harbors, few port towns and cities. Thus 
North China forms one clearly marked-out region. 
One who has traveled through it never forgets the 
brownish color that seems to mark the whole land. 

But get on a boat and sail down to South China 
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to Hong Kong and up the West River, past the city 
of Canton. How different it is from North China! 
There is water, water everywhere, and everything 
IS green. Rice fields, in squares or triangles, are 
sepmated by tiny paths; bamboo trees wave quietly 
m the breeze; and tall cypress trees rise above the 
tea shrubs and mulberry trees. 

Why are ihere such differences between the two 
re^ona? Chiefly because of differences in climate 
^d soil. So it is that geography has divided China 
mto two very different regions — North China and 


What Does the Climate Relief Map Show Us? 

We must understand clearly these differences in 
chmate and soil. »Climate,” we remember, means 
temperature, rainfall, and winds; so we must turn 
to a map that tells us about those things. 

1 . Temperature 

First the map on the opposite page tells some¬ 
thing about temperature. Though North China lies 
north of about 35° north latitude, much of South 
China IS located on the very edge of the tropics. 

exactly on the Tropic of Cancer 
(23i north latitude). As we should expect. South 
China is fairly warm most of the year and very hot 
m si^er North China is cooler, although not 
freezmg cold except in the winter months. 
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2. Winds 

But we must know the direction of the winds 
also, really to understand rainfall and temperature 
in China. There are two simple facts to remember 
about the winds that blow over China — simple ones, 
but, oh, so very important! 

First, in late autumn, winter, and early spring 
the winds blow from the north and the west. 

Second, in the late spring, summer, and early fall 
they blow from the east and the south. 

Almost every year, with little difference, the winds 
blow in these directions. 

3. Rainfall 

Now we can imderstand why the direction of the 
winds is so very important. As you have already 
learned from Nature Peoples, it is the winds that bring 
rain to the earth. They bring it to China in the late 
spring and summer. For three or four months it 
pours and poms. But the winds bring no rain in 
the late autumn and winter and early spring. For 
eight or nine months the skies are cloudless, and the 
land of most of China dries up. 

Why? 

The Summer Rains Bring Joy to the Farmers 

The spring and summer winds blow steadily from 
the east and south across the Pacific Ocean, the 
China Sea, and the Indian Ocean. As they cross 




Tills map stoivB lihe natural resources and products of Asia 
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these great bodies of water, moisture is taken up 
and clouds gather in the sky. In the summer months 
it pours and pours —10 inches, 20 inches, 30 inches, 
40 inches, over much of China! In the far south, 
near the Tropic of Cancer, there is a rainfall of 60 
or more inches a year. 

The climate map also helps us to see that the 
heavy smnmer rains come at the very moment that 
the weather is hot. In noiddle and southern China 
the thermometer registers from 80 to 90 degrees dur¬ 
ing the month of July. The land steams with heat 
and moisture. Even in northern China a tempera¬ 
ture of from 70 to 80 degrees helps to make a good 
growing season for wheat and millet and kaoliang. 

Autumn and Winter Winds Blow over the 
Dry Continent of Asia 

In the fall the direction of the winds changes. 
They blow from the north and west. 

What is north and west of China — land or 
oceans? There is nothing but land, and dry land, 
too. The enormous continent of Asia stretches 
3000 miles north and 5000 miles west of China. 
There are no oceans, no seas, no large lakes, to break 
up this great region—only dry and dusty lands. So 
the autumn and winter winds that blow over the 
lands to China pass over no great bodies of water. 
They pick up no moisture. Dry and cold they 
blow. 
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And so for months and months — from September 
to April — most of China gets no rain, and the lan d 
is dry. Huge dust storms blow, covering everything 
with a yellow sand. Dust is everywhere in the air. 

So we can understand how the Chinese people 
dread the dusty winds from the west which leave 
the earth brown and bare in the long autumn and 
winter. We can see too with what joy they greet 
the summer wet winds and the rains from the ocean 
on the east. Not only their food, but much of then- 
health and happiness, depends on the winds and the 
rain and the temperature. 


We have a special name for these winds and 
rains. We call them the "monsoons.” Every year 
the monsoon rains come at about the same season. 
Year in, year out, the people of eastern China count 
upon the monsoons. 


The Dreaded Enemy of North China 

But the people far away from the coast, in north¬ 
ern and western China, are not so fortunate. Those 
who live in middle and northern China and away 
from the great rivers fear the long dry speUs. As 
the toers plow the ground in the spring they wait 
eagerly for the dark storm clouds and the rain that 
foUowa But often the hot sun shines down day 
mer day, scorching and hardening the soil and dry¬ 
ing up the streams and the wells. 
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Week after week the peasants eat the few bags 
of wheat or millet or barley that are left from last 
year’s harvest. Finally, when food and water are 
gone they begin to eat the roots of bushes. At last 
they can walk about no longer, so weak have they 
become, and they wait for death. 

So it is that one of the farmer’s enemies, lack 
of water, brings famine — that is, lack of food — 
and death. A period when there is no rain is 
called a "drought.” Many times in China’s long 
history great droughts have come. Millions, even 
tens of millions, of men, women, and children have 
died! 

So we see once again that in China, as everywhere 
on the earth, ways of living depend upon the climate. 

Now it will be easier to understand why the farmers 
of North China raise wheat and millet and kaoliang 
and why those of South China depend chiefly on rice. 

Rice Growing in South China 

Rice growing is a very special kind of farming, 
and the farmers of South China have been learning 
how to do it for thousands of years. 

First, the rice plants are started from seed in 
little beds in one comer of the field. The plants 
come up during the beginning of the monsoon rains. 

In the meantime the big fields have been divided 
into small plots by hoeing up little walls of earth 
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around them. These will hold the water in place 
while the plants are growing tall and green. As the 
rains come and fill these little fields, making ponds, 
the farmers drive their water buffaloes round and 
roimd, pulling the wooden plows and mixing the soil 
and water into a thick mud. 

When the young plants have grown in their 
**nursery” beds long enough, the farmers and their 
wives and children take them up one by one and 
replant them farther apart all over the fiields. The 
sun shines on them. Taller and taller they grow, 
greener and greener. The rains pour down on them. 
Water is as important as heat; the fields must stand 
deep in water. 

Where the land is hilly, as in the mountain parts 
of China, the fields are formed into terraces, or steps, 
along the slopes. The water from streams flowing 
down the slope enters an upper terrace. Then it 
trickles down through little openings in the dirt walls 
of the terrace from that field into a lower one. 

In the low river valleys a paddle wheel scoops and 
splashes the water up from the river into the ditches. 

When the rice begins to ripen, the water is drained 
from the fields. When it is fully ripe, the farmer cuts 
it. He uses no machines—just a hand sickle, swing¬ 
ing it back and forth. 

When the grain is cut and dried, the whole fam¬ 
ily comes and collects the rice stalks. These are 
carried in baskets to a patch of hard earth which 



Fig. 10. Flowing the rice field. Bice is the most common food in 
South China 
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all ihe villagers use as their threshing floor. Here 
women and children thresh the grain, rubbing the 
husks off by tramping on them with their bare feet 
or pounding the grain with sticks. Sometimes a 
water buffalo draws a roller over the grain to loosen 
it from the husks. Then the people collect the rice 
in basket trays, which they shake up and down, 
letting the bree 2 e carry the loose husks away. 

This is the way 200,000,000 Chinese get their 
food. Every bit of the work is done by human hands. 

A handful of rice and some beans for breakfast; 
beans and some rice for supper, — this is the food 
of a large number of the people of the south. Only 
on special days do they have meat to eat. 

Mountains and Rivers Help To Decide 
How the People Live 

Other things that map 5, page 38, shows us are 
the mountains and valleys, plains and hills. 

As you know, moxmtains decide where the rivers 
shall flow. Map 5 shows how this happens in China. 
The mountains of central Asia run east and west, 
and the rivers flow east and west through the val¬ 
leys between them. There are three important 
rivers in China. The Hwang Ho, called the Yellow 
River because of the yellowish mud it carries down 
to the sea, is in the north. The Yangtze (meaning 
''tea”) River is in the central part, and the Si-Kiang, 
or West River, is in the far south. 
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All these rivers begin far away in the west in the 
many streams that flow off the sides of the moun¬ 
tains. As they flow they bring down sand and soil 
along the river valley. In spring these rivers rise 
high and flood their banks, leaving a covering of 
silt, or rich mud, and making the lands along the 
river banks very fertile. 

The Fertile Soil 

But the fact that the soil of China is one of the 
most fertile in the world is due to the winds as well 
as to the silt which the rivers bring down. You 
remember that from September to April the winds 
come from the north and west over Asia. They 
blow over the great Gobi, the desert of sand and 
gravel, raising huge dust storms. This dust, called 
loess, is blown eastward over much of China. 

One February night not very long ago two weary 
travelers left their suitcases open beside the window- 
in a hotel in Peiping. During the night, dust blow¬ 
ing over the land from the Gobi, 1000 miles away 
to the west, drifted through the window. In the 
morning everything, including the suitcases, was 
covered with nearly an inch of sand and the air over 
the whole city was yellow with dust. 

Although these dust storms do much harm in the 
cities, they are a great blessing to the farmers. Year 
after year, for nobody knows how many centuries, 
they have brought a new layer of soil. 
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So it is that mountains, rivers, lowlands around 
the rivers, and fertile soil have brought together one 
of the world’s biggest farming populations in a fairly 
small apace on the earth. 

Another Dreaded Enemy — Floods I 

But the mountains and rivers of China also bring 
great sorrow to the people. Almost every year they 
cause floods which destroy villages and towns and 
kill many people. 

Does it seem possible to you that the farmers of 
China, needing so much water, can get too much of 
it? It happens so very often. Remember that the 
Yellow, the Yangtze, and the West rivers not only 
get the water from the rains that run off the moun- 
tains, but they also get huge amounts of water from 
the snow that melts on the high mountain sides. 

Sometimes in warm and rainy springs the water 
rushes down the slopes of the mountains. When it 
reaches the plains below, the river banks are not 
Mgh enough to hold all of it. The water begins to 
rise quickly. Foot by foot it creeps to the top. Then 
anxious farmers Hne the banks day after day, hoping 
and praying that the river will not go high enough to 
flood the fields. 

Although it is hard for us to understand, most of 
^em do nothing to hold the water back. They could 
do as the Dutch do in Holland or as the Americans 

‘Photograph by Peter Whyte. Courtesy of the magazine Asia. 



Fig. 12. Paaeing throngh a Peiping, China, wall gate in a dnst atom^ 
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do in some parts of the United States; that is build 
up ^at dihes along the river banks. But most of 
the Chinese just wait and depend on luck or chance 
Sometimes the river does stop lising before it eeta* 
to the top of the banks. At other times, however 
rt goes over the top, flooding the fields for miles and 
i^es, destroymg the rice and wheat, washing away 
the houses, and drowning both animals and people. ^ 

The Quiet, Contented Life of the People 

seen how 

most of ae 425,000,000 Chinese get them living 
ma fl, ^ farmers toiling firom morning to night dur- 

tea which B moatly hot water, and trudge ^ 

evening the;X\te2d:‘^*S; 

Of rice, perhaps a ninp nf + u ^ Another bowl 

for^e^ on a'^h:?Sdl^^^“ 

te ^iain how the Chinese feel ^ 

•rflife has *!’® ™y 

mucn to do with nature. The 
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Chinese know that they must get along with na¬ 
ture, must understand it, must live with it. 

We must also remember that the Chinese ways 
of life are very, very old, many times older than our 
American way. For thousands of years families 
have lived in the same place, cultivating the earth 
around them. Children learn from their fathers 
and mothers the simple ways of living. 

Even today the grandfathers and grandmothers 
keep telling the fathers and mothers and the young 
children about the ways and beliefs of their ancestors. 
Here is one of them; 

A house need not be grand; so long as it does not leak, 
it is good enough. Clothing need not be silk; if it warms the 
body, it is good enough. Food need not be delicate; if it 
stops hunger, it is good enough. A wife need not be pretty; 
if she is a good woman, she will do well enough. 

The old people also teach the younger ones that 
they must learn to live by watching the quiet, 
orderly way in which nature goes on. Notice, they 
say, how night and day follow each other regularly, 
and the darkness comes after the Light. In the same 
way the seasons of the year come and go, one after 
the other, and heat follows cold. The rains come in 
the spring and summer after the long dry season. 

In April peaches blossom; 

In Autumn ’tis chrysanthemum; 

Both have roots in the same earth; 

Each waits for its own season. 
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So the Chinese wise men tell their people that if 
they understand the simple things they will not need 
to own big and grand things. They will not need to 
own the universe itself. Beware of "too much,” the 
old people warn their young, because "it will be 
followed by too little.” 

This, then, is the way the old people try to pass 
on to the younger ones a belief in nature and in the 
universe. And in spite of hard work and of being 
very poor, many Chinese villagers do seem to live 
in a peaceful, contented way.^ 

Books You Would Like To Read 

Carpentbh, Frank G. Around the World with the Children. 
American Book Co., New York. See pages 69-73 for a visit to 
China. 

Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Asia (Continents 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York. See 
the description of China. 

Chbisman,A.B. The Wind That Wouldn’t Blow. E.P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., New York. " Stories of the Merry Middle Kingdom.” 
Metzger, Berta. Picture Tales from the Chinese. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. Chinese legends simply told and 
well illustrated. 

Perdue, H. A. Child Life in Other Lands. Band McNally & 
Company, Chicago. See pages 183-207. 


^In writing this last section the authors have been aided much by 
William Hvmg’s fine article in Asia for September, 1931: " The Chinese 
Picture of Life.” 



CHAPTER IV 


The Long History of the Chinese 

Of course it took the Chinese people a very long 
time to develop their calm and contented ways of 
living and looking at life. One of the chief reasons 
for this is their long history. Except for Egypt, 
China is the oldest country on the earth today. The 
Chinese can trace their history straight back for 
nearly 40 centuries. And for nobody knows how 
much longer, the legends tell of even more ancient 
times. In later books we shall read more of their 
interesting story, but we must know at least a little 
of it now. So let us think back for a moment to a 
time long, long ago. 


The Stone Age People of China 

No one knows how old the Chinese ways of living 
really are. We do know that 10,000 and more years 
ago Stone Age people somewhat like the Chinese 
today were living around the YeUow River. We 
Imow this because by digging deep in the earth scien¬ 
tists have discovered things used by those people 
of long ago, such as the horns of deer, fishbones and 
shelfe, stone hoes and plows, stone axes, picks, and 
sickles, and stones for grinding. 
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These things show that they must have been a 
settled people. We also feel sure that these people of 
10,000 or more years ago were really the ancestors 
of the Chinese today, for their bones, skuUs, and 
skeletons are very much like those of the Chinese 
who now hve in the Yellow River vaUey. 

The Shangs of 3500 Years Ago 

What happened in the next few thousand years 
after the people of the Stone Age we do not know. 
But about 3500 or 4000 years ago came the Bronze 
Age and a people called the Shangs. 

Their ways of living were much more advanced 
than those of the Stone Age people. Their tools 
and implements were made of a mixture of copper 
and iron called bronze. These and their white 
dishes of clay were very well made. They had in¬ 
vented a way of writing. Their artists made beauti¬ 
ful paintings and sculpture. The people were well 
organized. Thore were rxilers, lords, priests, fighters. 
Most of the people, however, lived in villages and 
worked as farmers on the land. 

Exact Chinese History Started about 1000 B.C. 

When we say that this is the year 1936, we mean 
that it is now one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
six years after the birth of Christ. We sometimes 
write it 1936 a.d. The letters a.d. stand for two 
Latin words whioh mean "in the year of our Lord,” 
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Fic. 15. Scientists dug up this model of a Chinese home of 1800 
years ago. From what you can see in the picture write a story of 
how a family lived 

For something that happened before the birth of 
Christ we use a number for the year and put the 
letters b.c. after the number; B.c. means "before 
Christ.” Of coinrse the larger the number of the 
year B.c., the earlier it is; for example, 1000 b.c. 
is earlier (or longer ago) than 500 b.c. 

The Shangs lived in China long before the birth 
of Christ, perhaps about 2000 b.c. After the Shangs, 
hundreds of years passed... 1600 b.c. ... 1500 b.c. ... 
1400 B.0 _1300 B.c_1200 B.C. ... 1100 b.c _ 
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1000 B.c. The chiefs and their men fought one 
another often. They conquered and were conquered. 
How much they changed the ways of living of the 
Chinese we do not know. No written record of 
these years has been found; but from about 1000 b.c. 
we do have some written accounts. 

We can feel fairly sure now that for 800 years, 
from about 1000 b.c. to about 200 b.c., one powerful 
family ruled China. This was the Chou family of 
emperors. At the end of the 800 years of their rule 
the Chou kingdom extended all the way from north 
of the Yellow River to south of the Yangtze. 

Although the time was nearly 3000 years ago, 
these people had a very advanced civilization. The 
well-to-do "nobles” wore garments of silk, gold 
cloth, and furs. Their ornaments were of ivory and 
jade and gold, and they rode to battle in chariots 
drawn by as many as eight horses. 

Most of the people, however, were poor peasants. 
The land was owned by the nobles, who divided it 
into fields and allowed the peasants to raise their 
crops on it. Part of what they raised had to be 
paid to the noble who owned the land. 

Fine Crafts Were Developed in the Chou Kingdom 

In those days of long, long ago each family did 
all its own work. As time passed, however, some 
men would show that they could do certain kinHB of 
skilled work better than other men. We say that 
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crafts grew up. The workers of the different crafts 
became organized into groups called guilds, with laws 
that governed their work and their 
pay. 

An ancient book of almost 3000 
years ago shows a list of 100 of 
these guilds. There were makers 
of silk, builders in stone and wood, 
workers in jade and metal, in pearls, 
ivory, skins, and feathers. Much 
as the fine craftsmen of today do, 
they sat in their shops or houses 
carving ivory and jade, spinning 
and weaving or working at other 
crafts that are the signs of an 
advanced people. Along the nar¬ 
row paths traders carried these 
things from town to town, exchang¬ 
ing them for other useful things or 
selling them for shells or silk, which 
was the money of that time. 

It was during this period too that several of 
China’s truly great men lived. These were not sol¬ 
diers but poets and thinkers—men who believed 
that people should learn to live together so that life 
would be happier for them. The most famous of these 
men was Confucius. His saymgs and writings are 
thought to be even more important today than when 
he lived, 2500 years ago. 



Fig. 16. This bronze 
jug was made more 
than 2500 years ago. 
There were many 
fine craftsmen in 
Chin a even then 
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Fig. 17. A thousand-year-old painting showing Chinese women 
preparing silk 


Then, after 1500 A.D., the Europeans Came 

It was in 1516 that a European ship actually 
sailed to a Chinese port. It sailed from Portugal. 
The Europeans came to trade, to exchange goods with 
the Chinese. Although the Chinese showed clearly 
that they wanted nothing to do with them, other 
ships kept coming. Portuguese ships came, English, 
ships came, German and American ships came. 
Slowly at first, but in larger numbers after 1800, the 
Europeans made themselves at home aU up and 
down the coast of China. 

It is important to remember that for a long, long 
time they changed very little indeed the milli on vil- 
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lages in the interior of the country. But the com¬ 
munities along the coast they did change very much 
indeed. They built up towns and cities of their own. 
They made over the Chinese towns and cities into 
"European” ones! 

After 1800 A.D. the Europeans Made 
the City of Shanghai 

Let us look more closely at one of these coast 
cities — Shanghai, on the little river Whangpoo, at 
the very mouth of the Yangtze. Less than 100 years 
ago Shanghai was a tiny fishing village sending out 
its sailing boats, called junks, in spite of the Japanese 
pirate ships. Today it is a city of more than 3,000,000 
people, the fifth seaport of the entire world! 

Let us walk along the B\md, the broad street of 
the docks. Ninety years ago it was a fisherman’s 
footpath. Today ten-story buildings rise from the 
smooth, crowded pavement. What a whirl of traffic! 
Clanging street cars . . . autos and busses moving 
in and out.. . ricksha men pulling their seated 
passengers ... long lines of Chinese "cooHes” (work¬ 
men) harnessed together, pulling and tugging at carts! 

Turn to the left and walk through the Interna¬ 
tional Settlement. This part of the up-to-date dty 
is not even ruled by Chinese, although it is on land 
that is China. It is governed by foreigners — 
British, Americans, French, Japanese, and others. 

Less than a century ago British warships and 
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Ewing Galloway 


FiC. 18. Along the river wharves in Shanghai rise tall buildings 
like those in the cities of Europe and the United States 

soldiers came knocking at China’s gates, demariding 
that the Chinese trade with their merchants in far- 
off England. Because the British were stronger they 
won a piece of land along the Whangpoo River where 
they could live and do business. It is that piece of 
land which today is covered by modem skyscrapers 
and streets. The British and the other foreigners 
who came later filled in the swamps and began to 
build. They did a growing business with the Chinese 
who came there to trade with them in such things as 
tea and sfik and "china” dishes. 
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Year after year the ships of the Westerners grew 
bigger. Steam engines took the place of sails, and 
trips from Europe and the United States to China 
were •maHp in less time than before. The trade be¬ 
came larger, and more people came to Shanghai to 
live. The foreigners erected their own kinds of build¬ 
ings of brick and stone and concrete. Taller and taller 
warehouses, as weU as banks and factories, offices 
and stores, went up. The streets were widened and 
paved. Sewer systems and water pipes kept the 
water clean and brought it to the buildings. 

The foreigners built recreation parks, a race¬ 
course and a bandstand, tennis courts, football and 
baseball fields, and golf courses. When electric lights 
were invented in Europe and America, they were 
also brought into the whole International Settle¬ 
ment. Later, theaters and moving-pictme houses 
were built. A few years ago radio broadcasting 
began, and the Europeans put radio sets into their 
houses. So the International Settlement became a 
Western city, like Berlin or Paris or London or 
New York or Chicago. 

The ’’Chinese” City 

While these things were going on in the foreign 
part of the city, more Chinese also came to Shanghai 
to live. The growing trade required more workers 
— more people to load and unload ships, to bring 
Chinese goods down the rivers and along the coast. 
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More workers were needed to build the new houses, 
to pave the streets, to dig the sewers, to build and 
run the street cars, and to work as clerks in the 
stores and offices and as servants in the homes. 

So a great "Chinese” city grew up all the way 
around the International Settlement. As a result, 
3,000,000 of the inhabitants are Chinese and only 
40,000 are foreign. Yet the foreigners really rule 
Shanghai. 

But, as figure 19 shows, the Chinese did not 
copy the foreign city. They built as they had always 
binlt their trading towns. Small houses are crowded 
close together along narrow streets and alleyways — 
so narrow that one can almost touch the walls on 
both sides by holding out his two arms. Inside the 
houses there is the same crowding that one finds in 
the mud huts of the farming villages — dark rooms, 
no plumbing, old people and children and the 
tools and utensils of the workshop all in one or two 
rooms. 

They lined every street with tiny shops where 
China’s export goods, the goods that are sent to 
foreign countries, are made by craftsmen. In one 
street are shops where teakwood and wicker furni¬ 
ture is made. In another are shops where tea chests 
and trays are carefully made and decorated with 
black and gold patterns. These are the lacquer 
shops. There are hat shops and shops where ivory 
is carved. There are places where coarse sailcloth 
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and rice-straw mats are made. There is a "Shoe 
Street” and a "Jade Street.” There is a "Dress 
Street,” where embroiderers sit at their work. The 
looms show half-finished beautiful silks. 

In 100 years Shanghai became not only the fifth 
port of the world but also one of the world’s most 
interesting cities. The people of not less than 50 
different coxmtries do business there, live there, 
represent their governments, or just enjoy life. 
People of all the races and nations of the world 
meet in Shanghai. One could not hope to mention 
them all here; the list never ends. 

Other Interesting Chinese Cities 

There are other interesting cities in China, and 
we wish we had space to tell as much about these as 
about Shanghai. For one thing, we could tell how 
the walls of Chinese cities are being taken down and 
how roads are being built. The massive stone wall 
that surrounds the old capital of Peking (now called 
Peiping) stands about as it did when it was finished 
500 years ago. It is 14 miles around, 75 feet high, 
and 75 feet thick. 

But now the gates stand open aU day long, and 
anyone can pass in and out. If you were to stand at 
one of the nine gates, what a mixture of old and new 
you would see in this old city that is changing — 
peasants pushing loaded wheelbarrows or carrying 
baskets which hang from poles on their shoulders; 
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donkeys and rickshas; automobiles; and long cara¬ 
vans of camels with heavy bmidles of coal hanging 
from their sides. 

The Chinese Are Changing Their Own Cities 

At the southern end of the country the Chinese 
are rebuilding t he ir own coast cities, and none more 
quickly than the "Boat City” of Canton. 

Boat city? Yes, almost a quarter of a million peo¬ 
ple live on little "sampans,” or boats, on the river 
(figure 20). They are bom and grow up there. 
When they are young they are tied so that they 
can crawl about the deck but not fall into the muddy 
river. They hve and die there. Indeed, it is true 
that some of these people never step on land during 
their whole lives. 

But it is in the city of Canton itself that the real 
changes in China can be seen. For hundreds of 
years Canton had been a crowded, dirty city of one- 
story or two-story houses joined tightly together in 
narrow, crowded alleyways, A million people lived 
jammed together in them. There were almost no 
broad streets, hardly an automobile, and almost no 
large public buildings, parks, or monuments. For 
their water the people had separate wells or used the 
dirty river. 

Today along the main avenue ten-story hotels 
have been built. More than 60 miles of broad paved 
streets have been cut straight through the old 
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crowded houses and alleyways. A water supply as 
modem as that of Boston, St. Louis, or San Francisco 
brings clean water to one fourth of the houses of 
Canton. There is a great hall that will hold 6000 
people, and there are large parks and recreation 
grounds. A new university and beautiful houses are 
being built just outside the city. 

Of course we have not even mentioned aU of 
China’s interesting cities. There is Macao, at the 
very southern tip of the coast, which the traders 
from far-off Portugal captured over 300 years ago 
and have kept to this very day. 

There’s the famous world port of Hong Kong, 
the 1000-foot-high island which Great Britain seized 
90 years ago and on which it has built European 
houses to the very top. Today it is one of the safest 
and most beautiful harbors in the world. 

There are the ports of Amoy and Foochow along 
the coast. Once Amoy was a small, dirty town, but 
it is rapidly becoming a clean city with docks and 
broad streets and one of the most beautiful parks in 
aU China. Amoy sends its tea to aU parts of the 
world. Foochow is today a fine harbor town pro¬ 
tected by beautiful rocky gorges that form narrow 
paths for the steamers. 

On the northern coast are Tsingtao and Tangku 
and Chefoo. Tientsin, a large manufacturing city, is 
an hour’s train ride from the little northern port of 
Tangku. 
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Only one of the big manufacturing centers is far 
from the coast. That is the combined city of Hankow- 
Wuchang, on both banks of the Yangtze River. 
This is rapidly becoming the "Pittsburgh of the 
Far East.” Great iron and steel mills throw up their 
flames to the sky at night. Coal is mined there, and 
the hillsides are blackened with soot. 

So all of China’s new cities except this one inland 
steel town are on or near the coast, as you can see 
from map 4, pages 32 and 33. Imagine a straight 
line drawn from Peiping to Canton. Notice how it 
passes only a little east of Hankow. Nearly all the 
new changing cities of China are between this line 
and the ocean. As one English visitor put it, "A 
thin modem hem is being stitched on the old, old 
garment of China.” 

But There Are Many Old and New Chinese Towns 

If we had some weeks to spare, we could really 
see the old, old life of the Chinese towns that have 
not changed. By taking a houseboat along the Grand 
Canal we could go from Hangchow to Tientsin. For 
himdreds of years this was the one way in which 
North and South China were joined. 

Especially would we visit the city of Hangchow, 
with its beautiful famous West Lake; its art mu¬ 
seum and school, almost hidden away on the edge of 
the wooded hillside; its broad new streets; and its 
crumbling pagodas, built many years ago. 
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Then we would go to Soochow. Here is a city 
with more streets of water than of land. For days 
we could be rowed on the canals, admiring the 
beautiful pagodas and temples. We could see the 
ivy-covered atone walls of the houses, from the rear 
doors of which the housewives bargain for their food, 
shouting to the merchants, who come to them by 
boat. 

Even with all these we have not begun to name 
the fascinating cities — old as well as new — which 
dot this east coast of China. These few will at least 
give you a hint of the many pleasures that will be 
yours if you read and read and read about China. 

Books You Would Like To Read 

Chrisman, a. B. Shen of the Sea. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York. Good short stories telling of the life of the Chinese. 
Lattimore, E. F. Jerry and the Pusa. Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York. An interesting story with Chinese 
streets, shops, and the like as background. 

Price, Mrs. Olivia. The Middle Country, a Chinese Lad’s Adven¬ 
tures in His Own Land. World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. The Chinese boy visits Peking and Naiiing. 

Rowe, Dorothy. Traveling Shops; Stories of Chinese Children. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. About the city streets, 
the shops, and the street sellers. Ten good stories. 










CHAPTER V 


Village Life in India 

A Village of Western India 

Up a winding dirt road so narrow that two carts 
can barely pass each other we plod our way, ankle- 
deep in dust. From the market town where we have 
been staying we are going to see a village in western 
India. It is hot, even though it is September. The 
sun is just coming over the horizon, but perspiration 
is already running down our backs. This is the 
tropics! 

The summer rams and cart wheels of centuries 
have worn the ruts in the road so deep that we 
stand five feet below the fields on each side. Little 
wonder that the people of these villages do not travel 
much! In a cloud of dust a cart loaded with corn¬ 
stalks passes us. It is drawn by two strong bullocks 
with tinkliTig bells swa3ring from their necks. Bal¬ 
ancing himself on the pole between the bullocks is 
a servant, driving the team. He is dressed in a long 
dirty-white gown. On his head, to protect him from 
the heat, is a turban, a cap made of doth wound 
round and round. His master, wrapped in a green 
blanket, is perched on the very top of the load. 
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A long line of camels loaded with firewood comes 
next. A small boy lies asleep on the hump of one 
of them. A file of donkeys follows. On the back 
of each are fastened sacks of clay and sand. These 
are for the potter, who will make pots and bowls 
and other dishes which he can sell in the market in 
the near-by town. 

Farm workers balancing shovels and hoes on their 
heads go by m their long gowns on their way from 
the village to the fields. Two women are in the 
procession, one carrying on her back a baby tied up 
in a cloth band. These people will hoe their fields 
aU day in the hot sun, stopping only at noon to rest, 
sleep, or smoke. At sundown they will return to their 
homes in the village. 


We climb up the sides of the road and look across 
the fields of mfilet and beans. These farmers must 
have done their work well to have such tall crops. 
Yes, but nature has helped too, for in this district 
there is enough water; it rains, and the farmers 
have wells and reservoirs to catch and store the water 
until they need it to irrigate the land. Like the farm- 
m of mrat countries of the enrth, they go out to 
their Mds day after day, year after year, until they 
are old, old men and women. 


We are approaching the village now. Before m 
^e the roofs of low huts. But even if we caimol 
see the village, we can teU by the odors that it k 
near. Piles of garbage have been thrown out along 
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the roadside at the end of the village. Dogs and 
other animals, including a beautiful green peacock, 
are getting a meal there. 

What is in those bxmdles under that straw shed? 
Tobacco, one of the richest crops of this part of 
India. It is ready to be harvested; and early this 
morning, while the dew is still on the leaves, the 
people are pulling the leaves from the stalks and 
hanging them under sheds to dry. When a worker 
finds that some leaves do not have moisture on them, 
he fiJls his mouth with water and squirts it over them 
before he ties them up in bundles. 

We have arrived just outside a high dirt wall 
which surroxmds the entire village. India is another 
country where they still have walls around their vil¬ 
lages. But, to our surprise, there are rows of huts 
and people outside the village waU. In the other 
covmtries the houses have aU been inside the wall. 

Why are they outside here, we ask. Because it is 
the custom in India that certain people may not 
live inside the village wall. These are the homes of 
sweepers, who clean the streets, bury dead animals, 
and remove the garbage and other waste from around 
the houses. 

The People of India Are Divided into Castes ” 

Since we shall find the people inside the village 
living in ways that are new to us, it will be impor- 
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tant to know about them before we enter. In every 
village, in every town, in every city in India today 
the people are divided into several groups called 
"castes.” For hundreds of years the Indians have 
belonged to these castes, separated according to their 
religion and their work. Today there are hundreds 
of castes, but throughout India’s history there have 
always been four principal ones. 

First was the highest caste — the priests. They 
were the teachers and thinkers who read the sacred 
books and who taught and gave advice to others. 

Second were the princes and nobles, who made up 
the warrior class and protected the people. Often 
they ruled the villages, towns, and states, even 
though they were advised by the priests. 

Third came those who cultivated the land, those 
who carried on trade, and those who did certain 
kinds of work. Most of these were owners of land 
and shops. They often became the leading men of 
their villages. 

Fourth were such workera as carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, potters, and the like. This fourth caste 
included people who did kinds of work that we re¬ 
spect in the United States very much indeed. 

These are the four principal classes, or castes. 
But below them are those who are said to be "un- 
dean” and are not allowed to live near other people. 
In some parts of India the members of the other 
castes win not even touch them. They are called 
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"untouchables.” Other people will not drink from 
the same cup or eat of the same food as the untouch¬ 
ables. Those of higher caste may not even stand 
in the shadow thrown by the bodies of this class! 

Does this mean that they are really diseased or 
have unclean bodies? Not always; it is simply the 
way the people think of them. 

All the people of India belong to one or another 
of these castes. When a child is bom he becomes a 
member of the same caste that his father and mother 
belong to. Moreover, nobody can ever get out of the 
caste of his father and mother. Once a member, 
always a member of that caste. No matter how hard 
one may work or where he may go, he always has to 
stay in the caste of his fathers. Even today this is 
true in a large part of India. 

In the Village Itself 

We go through the gate in the wall and enter the 
village. Inside we find the people of different castes 
living in separate neighborhoods. Near the wall we 
pass by the huts of the potters. These are people 
of low caste; but they are not untouchables, and 
they are allowed to live just inside the village wall. 
Some of the houses are made of twigs and branches 
only; others, a little better, are of hardened mud 
with tile roofs. None is of timber, however; for there 
is very little wood in India. There is one small room 
m which the family cooks, eats, and lives. Outside 
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there is a narrow piazza where people can sleep. Beds 
and quilts and clothing are scattered about. 

At the doors of their houses the potters sit at 
their work. Round and round spin their wheels as 
the potters whirl the lumps of wet clay, shaping 
round pots with their thumbs. How skillM they have 
become, we think, remembering that for thousands 
of years their ancestors have been doing this work. 

Near the wall too are the houses of the shepherds, 
who are also of very low caste. Strong and tanned 
are they, with the life outdoors in the sun. Near 
their houses are the rotmd places, fenced in by high 
walls of branches, where the sheep, lambs, goats, and 
kids are kept. Here is the home of the shepherd 
whom we passed down the road with his flock. He 
was reaching up into a tree with a sharp bamboo 
stick and cutting green branches for his animals to 
eat. 

Other shepherds are at home today. They ^e 
also spinners and weavers and are even now spin¬ 
ning into yarn the wool they have just clipped from 
their sheep. Soon they will weave this yam into 
blankets to sell at the fair in the market tovm. 
Other shepherds are starting out to sell goats’ nulk 
to their neighbors in the village. 

As we walk about the village we see groups of 
houses like those in figure 22. In one comer is the 
viUage well with a buUock going round and round, 
pulling up leather bags of water. Women are chat- 
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Fig. 23. There are thousands of mud viUagea of central India that 
look much like this one. Can you see the "tank”? 



Fig. 24. Bomhay is one of the few large "modem” citiea of India 
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history of the Indians has also given them many 
different languages, different races, and different 
governments. We see, then, that India is not an 
easy country to know, but it is a very interesting 
one and one worth studying. 

First let us look briefly at India’s history. 

Many Different Races Made India 
a Mixture of Peoples 

Long, long ago simple people wandered in and 
out of this part of Asia. Many scientists think that 
man first appeared in this very region, and that 
from here he spread through Asia east and west into 
the other continents of the world. But about life 
in India during all the himdreds of years when these 
things were happening we know nothing. 

We do know, however, that settled peoples were 
living in the land which is now India nearly 5000 
years ago. About that time people sailed across t.hpt 
ocean to India from Egypt. They were looking for 
gold and other things that they needed. After that, 
from time to time, other white peoples continued to 
come there from the lands roxmd the Mediterranean 
Sea. Some came by sea, and others marched over 
the high mountains in the north. 

Sometimes these newcomers attacked the people 
living in India, robbed them, and destroyed their 
villages and towns. Then they either went away 
again or stayed on to live in India. Many of those 
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who stayed married Indians and had children. A long 
tiwiB passed... many hundreds of years. Generations 
and generations of people were bom, hved, and died 
there. In this way 2000... 3000... 4000 years passed. 

So it was that one kind of people, or, as we say, 
people of one race, mixed with those of another. 
Their children became different from themselves. 
They grew up and married still other newcomers. 
Their children were of still different races. By the 
time this had taken place for several thousand years 
you can easily understand that there would be 
many different races and many mixtures of people. 

There Are Many States and Governments in India 

Although we usually think of India as one coun¬ 
try, it seems to be more than one. In the £rst place 
there is ”British” India. This is the land ruled by 
the government of Great Britain, a country several 
thousand miles away to the northwest. We shall 
read later of the way in which British merchants 
and the sailors and soldiers of the British govern¬ 
ment came more than 200 years ago, conquered 
the people living in India, and began to govern 
them. 

In British India, which includes about two 
of the land, are 256,000,000 people. This large popu¬ 
lation is scattered aU over the peninsula in different 
"pro^^ce8” (a province is much like one of our 
American states). 





Aa ox-cart driver a] Agra 


A Hindu priest 


Fic. 25. Four of the many kinds of people in India 


A beggar of Bombay 


A maharaja of Nepal 
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Fig. 26. India is only a little more tlian half as large us the United 
States, yet it has nearly three times as many people 


Another 85,000,000 people live in the remaining 
third of the land in eighteen separate "Indian states.” 
Four of these are fairly large: 

Hyderabad State. 14,000,000 people 

Rajputana Agency .... 11,000,000 people 

Mysore State. 6,000,000 people 

Central India Agency , . . 6,000,000 people 

The Indian states are governed by Indian princes 
called maharajas. Many of them are harah rulers 
who have become rich by making their people pay 
them money as taxes. 
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The People Speak Many Different Languages 

Because of the mixture of races and peoples, is it 
any wonder that the Indian people now speak no 
leas than 200 different languages! Of course many 
of these are very much alike, so that the people of 
some neighboring states can understand one another 
fairly weU. But many of them are so different that 
one Indian may feel in listening to another that he 
is hearing a foreign language. 

The most important of the many languages spoken 
in India belong to a group known as the Indo-Aryan 
fanuly of languages. Most of the people, 225,000,000 
of them, speak one or another of the languages of 
this fanuly. 

The People Believe in Different Religions 

Finally, these 340,000,000 dark-skinned people are 
the world’s most religious people. They do not 
believe in the same religion, however. There are 
eight great religions in India: Hindu, Mohamme¬ 
dan, Buddhist, Christian, Sikh, Jain, Parsi, and 
Animist. 

Over two thirds of the people are Hindu, and 
one fifth are Mohanunedan. There are only about 
6,000,000 Christians. AH the other religions are 
very closely related to the Hindu religion. We can 
say that since about three fourths of the people 
accept it, it is the leading religion of India. 
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This, then, is India: a huge population; many 
races; many states and governments; many Ian- 
guages; many religions. 


Books You JFould Like To Read 

Book of Knowledge; the Children’s Encyclopedia. The Grolier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 8, pp. 2695-2702, "India, 
the Pearl of the East”; pp. 2821-2836, "How India Became 
an Empire.” 

McDonald, E. A. Chandra in India. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. Daily Life in a village; visits to Jaipur, Delhi, etc. 

Steel, Mrs. F. A. The Adventures of Akbar. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. The life of a little prince in India in the 
sixteenth century. 



CHAPTER VI 


What the Maps Tell Us about India 

Where Is India? 

Ip you look at the map of Asia on pages 32 and 33, 
you win see that India covers a large area, reaching 
about 2000 miles from the southern tip at 8° north 
latitude to the Himalaya Mountains, at 37° north 
latitude. Thus the country is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the Tropic of Cancer (23^°). 
The southern half of the country is in the torrid 
zone, and the northern half is in the north temperate 
zone. 

You can tell, therefore, that much of India is hot, 
or at least warm, the year round. In many places 
the thermometer rises to 125 degrees or more in 
summer and seldom drops much below 80 degrees. 

Notice in the pictures belonging to the chapters 
about India that the people aU over the country 
wear long flowing white gowns and turbans to pro¬ 
tect themselves from the great heat. The gowns are 
cheap — only a few yards of cotton cloth are needed 
— and they are cool. So these white cotton gowns 
have become the national costume of the people of 
this land. 
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IMountains Divide India into Three 
Principal Regions 

But not all places in India have a tropical tem¬ 
perature. As you know, the height of the land as 
well as its location determines the temperature of 
any place. Let us look at map 7, page 99, to see 
where the mountains are. They too will tell us some¬ 
thing about the climate. 

As the earth’s crust was shaken and cracked, 
pushed and folded, through millions of years of slow 
change, the world’s highest mountains — the Hima¬ 
layas (figure 27) — were formed. South of them 
the land fell off in a great low plain, then rose 
again as low mountains in the center of a plateau 
fmm 2000 to 5000 feet high. 

After lands and oceans had moved and changed, 
a peninsula in the shape of a triangle was left, washed 
on both sides by the water now called the Indian 
Ocean. In this peninsula, siretching from the Hima¬ 
layas into the Indian Ocean, is most of the country 
called India. 

During the long years of the changes in t.hp earth’s 
surface three regions have formed. One is the moun¬ 
tain section on the far north. Another is the long, 
broad plain of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra 
rivers just south of the mountains. The third is the 
Deccan Plateau, a high tableland in the middle and 
south of India. These three regions have three 
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different kinds of climate, of topography, and of soil. 
Therefore the people have three somewhat different 
ways of living. Let us look at them more closely. 

1. The Himalaya Mountain Region 

These tremendous mountains, with single peaks, 
like Mount Everest, rising 29,000 feet, form a great 
wall along the northern boundary. On each end 
they turn southward, continuing the wall on the 
sides. On the west there is the plateau of Iran, 
which extends south nearly to the Indian Ocean. 
On the east there are the Naga Hills and other 
ranges. Th\as India is completely surrounded by 
mountains on the northwest and northeast, and 
the people are shut away from the other peoples of 
Asia. In Nature Peoples you have already read about 
how difficult it is to climb out of India into Tibet. 

2. The River Valleys and the Plains 

The wide plain which lies to the south of the 
Himalaya moimtain region is watered by three rivers, 
each of which is from 1500 to 2000 miles in length. 
Can you trace them on map 7, page 99? The Indus 
River rises in the great moimtains of the north¬ 
east and flows westward through one steep narrow 
place after another, down valley after valley, until 
it comes out in a great broad river at the foot of the 
mountains. Prom there it flows along to the southwest 
emd empties at last into the Indisoi Ocean at ICarachi. 
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The Ganges River also rises as a little stream 
high in the northern Himalayas and tumbles down 
over rocky waterfalls and through deep valleys. At 
the foot of the mountains it comes out into a broad 
pi pin and flows eastward for 1000 miles more. Near 
the Bay of Bengal it divides into many smaller 
streams and forms a huge delta, which is about 200 
miles wide. 

The third great river on the north, the Brahma¬ 
putra, also rises in the Himalayas and runs eastward; 
then at the foot of the mountains it turns and runs 
to the west and south. It empties into the Bay of 
Bengal near the Ganges delta. For some distance 
the two rivers are not far apart. They really form 
one plain, which is called the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
plain. 

As you can see, all three of these rivers form a 
pmglfi broad plain across all northern India. For 
millions of years the snow and the rains have been 
wearing down the sides of the mountain ranges. The 
rocks have been broken up and worn down to form 
HTTiflll stones and gravel and sand. In this way soil 
has been formed. During these millions of years the 
Indus, on the west, and the Ganges-Brahmaputra, 
on the east, have carried this soil down to the very 
foot of the mountains. Slowly the soil has spread 
out, and after a very, very long time has built up a 
broad, fairly level plain. This soil is good for growing 

1 Photograph by Arthur Moore* Courtesy of the magazine Asia* 
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wheat and cotton. Many of the farmers of TuHia 
live here. The low land of the Ganges delta is 
famous for its rice and jute fields. 

3. The Deccan Plateau 

The third part of India, the Deccan, is a plateau 
from 1000 to 3000 feet above sea level. It includes 
a large part of the lower peninsula. The southern 
part is higher and not so rough as the northern 
part. 

Can things be grown on this high land? Some 
things can, but only in small regions. The north¬ 
western part of this high land is really rocky material 
made from lava thrown up by volcanoes millions of 
years ago. The rich lava soils there are excellent 
for raising crops. Millions of people make a living on 
small farms in the Deccan. Millet is the chief food 
crop, although rice is grown in the moister sections. 
Oil seeds and cotton are other important crops. 

Although the Deccan takes up much of the 
land of India, within it and arormd it are narrow 
stretches that are low and very fertile. On each side 
of the triangle between the foothills of the Western 
and Eastern Ghats and the Indian Ocean a plain of 
good soil stretches along the hot low coasts. On the 
eastern one a very large amount of rice is raised. 

There are also large low valleys aroxmd the 
Narbada River on the west and the Godavari on the 

'Photograph by H. Seymour Drucker. Courtesy of the magazine Asia. 
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east. On the Narbada plain a very large amount of 

cotton and wheat is grown. , , 

These, then, are the three great land sections of 
India Can you see how different ways of hving 
might grow up in these three different regions? 

The Monsoons Again: A Short Rainy Season 
and a Long Dry Season 

But something very different helps most to explain 
the way people live in India. That is the regular 
seasons of winds and rains, known as the mon¬ 
soons.” The farmers of India, like those of China, 
depend upon these. 

Map 7, page 99, shows that in June, July, and 
August the winds blow from the southwest, from 
the Indian Ocean. They are the sunamer mon¬ 
soons. In September and October the winds begin to 
change. By January they are blowing from exactly 
the opposite direction; that is, from the continent 
of Asia on the north, over the Himalayas, over India, 
and into the Indian Ocean. These are the winter 
monsoons. 

Twice every year this happens. In the summer 
the monsoon winds blow from the southwest, from 
the ocean toward the land; in the winter the mon¬ 
soons come from the continent toward the ocean. 

So regular are these winds that long, long ago the 
sailors of India used to sail every year in the winter 
months to Africa. The winds from the northeast 



Map 7. Wintle and rainfall and temperature help to mate the 
of India. Do you see the three natural regions of India? 
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pushed their ships along to the southwest. Along 
the African coast they would trade and fish. When 
summer came and the winds blew from the south- 
west, they would sail back home to India. Every 
year they planned on this, for they knew the monsoon 
winds would blow at regular seasons. 

Now, it is the direction of these winds that de¬ 
cides when India shall have rain. As you know, the 
rain clouds are formed from the water of oceans and 
seas and lakes. The winds blow these clouds toward 
the land, and when they strike it they are forced to 
rise. In rising they are cooled, and the water in them 
fnllR to the earth as rain. 

Remembering that, when do you think India gets 
rain? Most of it comes in the summer, of course. 
The summer monsoons blowing from over the Indian 
Ocean bring great clouds over the lands. Then it is 
that the low lands of the northern plain and the 
low plains on the coast have heavy rainfall. Day 
after day, week after week, it rains. In some years it 
rains more than in others, but generally the villagers 
in these lower places can count on 40, 80, or even 
100 inches a year. 

These monsoons also bring the farmers serious 
trouble. Nearly all these drenching rains come in 
one season. Even in the Indus-Ganges plain, which 
is a little north of the Tropic of Cancer and therefore 
in the north temperate zone, 90 per cent of the rain 
comes with the summer monsoon. 
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Then follow several months when little rain falls. 
Day after day the sun beats down from a clear sky. 
Much of this time the winds come from the north. 
They blow for thousands of miles over the high and 
dry tablelands of Asia where there are almost no 
seas or lakes to give moisture. The Httle rain that 
they do bring falls mostly on the high slopes of the 
Himalayas. By the time they reach India the winds 
are nearly dry. So the farmers’ lives are ruled by 
nature: by the winds, by the oceans, by the size of 
Asia, and by the Himalaya Mountains. 

How Do the People Keep Water for 
the Dry Seasons? 

Perhaps you are thinking: India has 340,000,000 
people. Most of them need water every day for their 
fields and their animals. What do they do for water 
during the eight or nine dry months when there is 
little rain? 

Some people are fortxmate enough to own land 
beside a river or small stream. If they live near the 
large rivers, this supply of water comes to them dur¬ 
ing every month of the year. But that is not true 
of the smaller rivers. By January the small streams 
that flow through the little valleys have dried up. 
From January to June the villagers who live along 
the small streams cannot depend upon them for 
water. So they must irrigate their land. 

Those who live away from the rivers, and moat 
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people do, must irrigate their land also. So they try 
to store the water that falls during the rainy season. 
They do this by having "tanks” or wells. 

The Village "Tank” 

A tank of an Indian village is a sort of small 
pond made by building up a rough wall of earth 
around a low place. When it rains, the water is 
held in by the wall of dirt. The hot sun beats down 
from September to December, making the earth all 
around dry and burned. Day by day it dries up the 
water in the little pond also. 

As the dry months pass, the villagers drive their 
animfllR into the pond. They wash their clothes in 
it too. Often by January the water is nearly gone. 
In February, March, April, and May the pond is 
entirely dry. Then the people do have a hard time. 

How Arc the Fields Irrigated? 

Tanks and wells furnish water for the Indian 
people and their cattle. But how do they get the 
water to their fields? They irrigate the fields by 
bringing water from their tanks and weUs and rivers. 

Those who live near bills irrigate by leading water 
down the mountain sides in terraces, or rows. But 
on the plains the water must be raised from weUs or 
rivers. Then it is emptied into ditches, which carry 
it along in rows aU over the fields. The farmers hoe 
it over the ground from the ditches. 
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So you can see that nature does not always bal- i 
ance things for these millions of human beings liv¬ 
ing in India. With the rainfall so heavy during a 
few months and so light during the greater part of 
the year, the farmers must irrigate then' land to raise 
food. Life is not easy in India. 

i 

How Do the Indian Farmers Manage To Live? 

We wonder, as we think of these people of 700,000 
villages whose farms are so small — only one or two 
acres each — and whose numbers are so large, how 
they manage to Hve. 

One day an Indian was showing a visitor about 
the country during what was called the "starving 
time.” Their conversation went something like this: 

The visitor: Do the people have enough to eat? 

The Indian: In good years, perhaps just enough 
to keep them alive. As you can see, many of them 
are very thin. Onr people seem tired, always tired. 
They are tired, and they need more food. Even m 
years when the monsoon rains come on time and the 
seeds grow and the people get fine crops, they do not 
have very much. 

The visitor: But are not the rains always heavy 
and exactly on time? 

The Indian: No, sometimes they are light and 
sometimes they come late. Then the earth remains 
dry. The tanks are dry and the wells are empty. 
There is no water with which to irrigate the fields. 





Fig. 30. Threehing wheat near Madras, 
bullocks do? 
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The seeds dry up. That year there will be little 
millet or wheat. The fruits will not be many. The 
people will begin to starve. Many will become sick 
and die. 

The visitor: Then what do tine people do? 

The Indian: They go out to the roadsides and 
cut branches and leaves to feed their buffaloes and 
oxen. Buffaloes give mdk, and oxen plow the fields, 
haul the water, and pull the wagons on the roads. 
So the farmers must keep their animals alive. 

This, then, is the sad side of Indian fife. About 
340,000,000 people — one sixth of all the people of 
the earth — living always in danger of starving. 

But is all India nothing but poor muddy villages 
and worn-out, starving people? No; there is another 
side, very different indeed. Let us look at this other 
side of Indian life. 

Books You Would Like To Read 

Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Asia (Continents 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York. See 
the chapter on India. 

Dyott, G. M. Nip and Tuck; a True Story of Two Himalayan 
Bear Cubs and Their Friends. The Viking Press, Inc., New 
York. An explorer’s experiences in India, especially with 
animals. 

HnijYEa, V. M. A Child’s Geography of the World. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York. See Chapters 56 and 56, 
" Opposite-Feet.” 



CHAPTER VII 


India: A Country of Beauty 

Kashmir 

As WE SAID, India is not all steaming heat, muddy 
villages, and worn-out, tired faces. ^ There are ex¬ 
citing cities of many kinds, beautiful and costly 
palaces, and lovely cool valleys hidden high in the 
mountains. 

The Vale of Kashmir is one of these. Have you 
ever heard of it? Perhaps your grandmother can tell 
you of the embroidered Kashmir shawls which, when 
her mother was a young woman, were the finest in 
the world. So soft were they that a large shawl could 

be drawn through a finger ring! 

The Vale of Kashmir is a valley 20 miles wide 
and 80 miles long, made by the pushing and pulling 
of the Himalaya Mountains millions of years ago. 
Here is nature’s beauty spot of India. Centunes 
ago people built the city of Srinagar on both sides 
of the river Jhelum. Seven bridges span the nver, 
and interesting houses border its banks. The s ree s 
come straight down to the river banks an en m 
flights of stone steps which go right down to the 
water. Here the people gather. The women wash 
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the family laundry, the children play on the steps 
and in the river, and people bathe in the water. 

T.ikp Canton, in China, Srinagar is a city of boats. 
It seems as though everybody has a boat. The 
houseboat of the well-to-do citizen is a very roomy 
and comfortable home afloat. Even the poorest have 
their long, pointed boats called dungas, with reed 
mats hung above the decks to give protection from 
the sun and rain. Like the Chinese in his sampan, 
the Kashmiri in his dunga is content with a few 
kitchen pots of brass, and some reed mats to sleep on. 

What shopping one can do in this city — if he 
has money with which to buy! If he has, he had 
better be careful; for tempting voices hail him at 
every step. 

Laborers in the usual white gowns walk beside 
the canals, on which market women are taking their 
boatloads of spinach and turnips. Here one sees 
how northern India has long been a Idnd of meeting 
place for many ways of living. 

A trip through this beautiful cool valley will show 
one very different crafts from those he sees in the 
farming villages of the valleys and the plateau. Two 
crafts more than aU others the guides will be sure 
to show the visitor — silk raising and the weaving 
of shawls and rugs. No one knows how long ago 
the silkworms were secretly brought into Kashmir, 
but now a great industry has grown up. Beautiful 
shawls and carpets which take months of skillful 
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hanH labor are being made. Later these will be sold 
in Paris or London, New York or Rio de Janeiro, for 
hundreds of dollars each. Handsomely carved boxes, 
tables, screens, and wall hangings are the result of 
many weeks of beautiful and careful work. 

The Comforts and Beauty in the Homes 
of the Rich 

Like most other countries, India has her rich as 
weU as her poor. In fact, the richest man in the 
whole world is an Indian prince. As you know, the 
princes, or maharajas, of the Indian states collect 
tax money from every family in their villages. Even 
though this is only a small amount from each family, 
it comes from millions of people; so the total amount 
is a huge sum. 

How do these rulers use these huge sums of 
money? Do they spend them for their people, budd¬ 
ing schools and hospitals, water supplies and parks, 
paved roads and playgrounds? Not generally. They 
spend much of it on their palaces, in which there 
are many rooms furnished with India’s most luxurious 
rugs and other treasures of the country. They ride 
proudly on elephants covered with cloths of gold 
and sdver. One maharaja rides on an elephant whose 
earrings alone cost $10,000 or on a horse whose 
saddle and ornaments cost $100,000. He spends 
thousands of dollars on a single entertainment or 
a wedding breakfast. 
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These rulers’ palaces are among the most beauti¬ 
ful buildings in the world. Such wonderful colors! 
In Jaipur, — the "rose red” city, — for example, the 
walls and arches are decorated with precious stones 
of many colors. 

Not only in the palaces of the rulers but in many 
homes of the well-to-do, life is lived in beauty auH 
ease. Breakfast may be served to guests in richly 
decorated beds. If one would rather get up, he may 
eat in a beautifully furnished sitting room just off 
the bedroom. He passes down a broad winding 
staircase built of many kinds of woods, with carved 
handrails. Fine statues stand in the corners of 
rooms and hallways. Tables, chairs, screens, doors, 
gates — aU are carved. The living room is even more 
richly furnished. The ceiling shows sacred anima la 
carved out of wood. The walls are covered with silk 
hangings, and here and there are famous old paintings. 

Limch or tea may be served on a broad porch, 
the floor of which has been paved with shining col¬ 
ored tiles. One walks across velvet-hke lawns to a 
court with a lovely garden set in the midst of bubbling 
fountains and tiny bridges over shining little streams. 

If the visitor to India were to see such homes and 
none of the village mud huts, he might well go away 
thinking only of India’s wealth and beauty. There 
is one thing that the riches of the well-to-do have 
given to India, — indeed, to the whole world: some 
of the world’s most beautiful buildings. 
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The Taj Mahal, One of the World’s 
Most Beautiful Buildings 

You will often hear of the wonderful Taj Mahal 
(figure 34). It is called the most beautiful building 
in India, and by some people the most beautiful in 
the world. The story goes that about 300 years ago 
there lived an Indian prince, Shah Jahan, and his 
yoimg wife, Mumtaz Mahal, whom he loved more 
than anyone else in the world. While Mumtaz 
Mahal was stiU a young woman she died. Shah 
Jahan was overcome with grief. The year of her 
death he called to him a great builder, who was to 
design and build a tomb in memory of his beloved 
wife. 

For seventeen years slaves worked upon the 
tomb, Shah Jahan watching with eagerness and per¬ 
haps with impatience as its towers rose toward the 
sky. At last it was completed in aU its beauty. In 
his palace, a mile or so away, Shah Jahan sat every 
afternoon and evening for 30 years, looking at the 
Taj Mahal and sorrowing for his beautiful wife. 
When he died he was buried beside Mumtaz Mahal, 
who lies in the very center of the tomb. 

Each year thousands of visitors go to see this build¬ 
ing, which is set off by an avenue of tall cypress trees 
and a pool. Our picture cannot show its exquisite 
color, which changes with the color of the air and 
the sky and the things around it. 
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Bombay: A Modern City Built by the British i 

Bombay is one of the gateways to India. That 
is easy to understand if you look at map 15, page 
220. It is on the side of India nearest to Europe and 
is the only place where an excellent harbor could 
be built. Even in the early 1600’s Great Britain 
decided to capture the place and hold it as a port i 
to which she could bring her supplies for ships and 
armies and trade. 

Many troubles upset the plans of the British. : 
Diseases were widespread among the people. Pirates 
attacked the city. Indian rulers were not easy to 
conquer. Other Europeans fought the British for 
the trade of India. 

But settlers came, from both Europe and the 
East, and slowly during the next 300 years Bombay 
grew into a great port chy. There was a good har¬ 
bor. Docks were buht. A large trade grew up there 
with other countries, and people came from all the 
countries of the East and the West. Manufacturing ! 
grew too — chiefly the weaving of cotton, which is 
done in factories just like those of the West. 

The markets, called bazaars in the East, are busy 
and delightful places. ’'Master, can I show you 
something for Missy?” or "Missy, wiU you buy some¬ 
thing for Master?” are repeated and repeated until 
the visitor becomes used to them, and does not an¬ 
swer, or hurries away. 
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Fig. 36. Craftsmen making shoes in an Indian cit 7 


On one street are the silver and gold shops, where 
necklaces and earrings, anklets and nose rings, are 
made and sold. Near by are the streets of cloth, 
shoes, and other finished goods. Rugs and shawls, 
dresses and scarfs of cotton or silk in the gayest of 
colors, greet you in a mixture of patterns. Other 
streets are lined with tools, hardware, and furniture. 

With so many races and so many religions in 
Bombay, one can expect to see temples and churches, 
mosques and shrines. On a hill covered with gay 
tropical flowers and trees stands the most interesting 
example of one religion — the Towers of Silence. 
Here the Parsis, who were driven out of Persia 
long ago, bring their dead and leave them in the 
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open air. Within a few minutes the vultures, those 
birds that feed upon the dead flesh of animals and 
men, come and eat, leaving nothing but the bones. 
These are then put into a deep hole and left to 
become part of the soil. 

The Parsis are only one among the many peoples 
who live in Bombay. There are Sildis, Rajputs, 
Afghans, Bengalis, Arabs, Malays, Chinese, Japanese^ 
Negroes, Tibetans, Singhalese, Siamese, as well as 
"Westerners” of many countries. Bombay is indeed 
a modem city of many races. 

Books You Would Like To Read 

Babbito, Ellen C. Jataka Tales Re-told. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York, Indian fables told as animal stories. 
Cha^rlain, J. F. How We Travel. The Macmillan Company 
New York. See "An Elephant Ride,” pp. 67 - 71 . 

Steel, Mrs. F. A. Tales of the Punjab. The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York. Folk tales of India which tell much about 
life there. 

Kusum (Children of the World) 
World Book Company, Yonkers. New York. The adventures of 
a brother and sister who live in the province of Bengal, India. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A Story of Old Russia 

A Village Home in Winter 

It was winter in the north of Russia. Snow covered 
the ground hke a great white sheet. As far as you 
could see there was nothing but snow. 

From far away came a sleigh. Very slowly it 
came, nearer and nearer. Up and down it jolted, 
for the roads were very bad. There were many holes 
and hollows. The thin old horse pulled heavily. 

At last the sleigh reached the village. There was 
only one street, which was very wide and very 
crooked. Houses were scattered here and there — 
dull gray houses that had never been painted. Each 
house was a little low hut made of logs and only 
one story high. The roof was thatched with straw. 
There were few windows. In front of each house 
was a fence with a gateway. 

Near the center of the village was the church. 
Every Russian village had a church. On the roof 
of this one were several domes looking like green 
and yellow turnips pointing to the sky. 

The sleigh passed the church and jolted on. Soon 
it came to the end of the street and stopped in front 
of a little low hut. 
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Out crawled Ivan, a tall Russian peasant. He 
wore a long sheepskin coat tied around the waist 
with a cord. The fur was on the inside, and the out- 
side was greasy and shiny with age. His cap was 
of sheepskin, too. It was high and pointed. Heavy 
cloth boots covered his feet and went up to his knees. 

"Come, my doves,” said Ivan, and lifted his little 
boys, who were like two bundles of fur, out of the 
sleigh. He carried them to the door of the hut. 

"We are here, Mamushka,” he said to his wife. 

Mamushka hurried to the door. There she stood, 
with a large white apron over her dress and a ker¬ 
chief around her head. She brought the children into 
the house, which was only one room. 

Then Mamushka hung the children’s coats on 
the stove, which was a very large white block of 
stone. In the front were two openings: one near 
the floor for the fire; and one in the middle, which 
was the oven. Everything was cooked in the oven. 

"Oh, Mamushka, we are so hungry!” said Nik¬ 
ola, who was just five years old. 

"Yes, my doves, we shall eat,” said the mother. 

She went to the stove and took a large iron pot 
out of the oven and set it on the table beside two 
day bowls. Mamushka dipped soup from the pot 
with a wooden spoon. She filled the two bowls. 

Nikola and Alex, the older boy, sat on a bench 
along the wall. Ivan and the mother used the two 
chairs. 
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Black bread and soup was their whole meal. The 
bread was made of rye flour. The soup was made of 
chopped cabbage and other vegetables and a large 
piece of meat. 

After they had eaten their soup and bread they 
drank tea. To make the tea, Mamushka used a 
large teapot which the Russians call a samovar. 
You can see it in figure 38. In the long pipe, or tube, 
down the middle hot coals are put. These keep the 
water boiling aU the time. 

After the dinner Nikola and Alex lay on the floor 
on some sheepskins. Their father went over to the 
comer of the room where some wood lay and began 
to work at a table he was making. Mamushka 
washed the bowls and the cups and the pot and put 
th ftTn on a shelf which was along the wall. Then 
she sat down to sew. She was mailing new shirts 
for Ivan and the children. They would wear them 
in the summer, when there was work in the fields 
and she would have no time for sewing. 

After a while Mamushka looked on the floor. 
Nikola and Alex were fast asleep. Mamushka picked 
up Alex and laid him on some sheepskins on the 
stove. Then she took Nikola and laid him beside 
Alex. She did not take off their clothes. 

'Tt is time for us to go to sleep, too,” said Ivan. 
He went out to feed the horse and the cow. Ma¬ 
mushka fed the chickens, which had begun to go 
to sleep on some hay in one comer of the room. 
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The father and mother lay down on the stove be¬ 
side Nikola and Alex. With only sheepskins to cover 
and their clothes still on, they went to sleep. 

Ill the Spring 

The long winter passed. The snow began to melt. 
Ivan and the mother and the children were glad. 
They had waited a long time. Their food was nearly 
gone. Each time Mamushka made the black bread 
she would say to Nikola and Alex, "Let us hope 
there will be plenty of grain this year, my doves.” 

Ivan had been worried, too. He had begun to 
use the straw from the roof to feed the horse and 
the cow. 

"When shall we go to the fields, Mamushka?” 
asked Nikola. 

"Not imtil Saint George’s day,” said the mother. 

At last Saint George’s day came. Nikola and 
Alex were up very early, just as the sun was coming 
up. Mamushlra brought their red cotton shirts and 
theh dark-blue trousers, their sandals, and the rags 
to wind about their legs. 

"It is time to put the sheepsldn coats away,” 
she said, as she tied the rags. As soon as Alex and 
Nikola were dressed they ran outdoors to the shed. 

"Today we go to the fields,” cried Nikola. 

Ivan was coming out of the shed. He was lead¬ 
ing the cow. She was very thin. The straw from 
the roof had not been very good food for her. Now 
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she would get fresh grass in the fields. And Nikola 
and Alex would have milk to drink. 

"Let me hold her,” said Alex, taking the rope. 

Ivan went into the shed. Soon he came out lead¬ 
ing the horse. He put the old harness on. Then he 
fastened the horse to the wagon. 

"We are ready now,” he said. “Tie the cow to 
the wagon, Alex.” 

Alex tied the cow. 

"Now we are going to the fields,” cried Nikola. 

They climbed into the old wagon. Their feet hung 
down on the sides. Soon they were jolting down the 
road. 

They met other peasants going to the fields. 
Many who did not have to go so far as Ivan did 
walked beside their cows, driving them on with 
sticks or leading them with a rope. Some were sing¬ 
ing as they jogged through the mud. 

At last Ivan and the children came to a field. It 
seemed very large to Nikola and Alex. 

"This is our strip of land,” Ivan said to the chil¬ 
dren, "Let us hope there wfil be much grain this 
year.” Soon they came to another large field. 

"Have we a strip of land here too?” asked Alex. 

"Yes,” said Ivan; "a narrow strip.” 

On they went, through a woods of taU pine trees, 

all the peasants who were takin g their cows to 
the last field. This field was to be left in grass all 
summer for the cows. 
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When they arrived, Alex untied the cow. Ivan 
took a stick out of the wagon and pounded it into 
the ground. Then he tied the cow to the stick. She 
went over to the fresh grass and began to eat. 

Then they got into the wagon to go back home. As 
they rode along, Nikola and Alex looked back at their 
cow. She was standing quietly, eating the fresh grass. 

Spring Planting 

The next day everyone was up very early. There 
was much work to be done. Ivan got the plow from 
the shed. Alex helped him to harness the horse. 
Soon they were off to the fields. 

Ivan spent the whole day plowing the sandy 
ground. The plow was an old wooden one. It just 
scratched the earth. But Ivan worked on. The 
summer would be short, and the peasants must work 
hard to have enough food for the winter. 

Mamushka came to the fields, too. She dug the 
earth with a spade to get the groimd ready for plant¬ 
ing. Alex also helped where the ground was not too 
hard. Nikola played by himself. 

Harvest Time 

Very soon things began to grow. The ground was 
raked so that the sun and rain might reach through. 
In a short time the grain waved in the fields. And 
after a while it was ripe and ready to cut. It was 
harvest time. Ivan then took the scythes out of the 
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shed. These had long handles so that Ivan and 
Mamushka could stand while cutting the grain. 

The peasants went to the fields. They worked 
hard all the morning. Some cut the grain. Others' 
raked it and tied it into bundles. Alex helped by 
getting water from the brook for the thirsty peasants. 

Toward noon it became very hot. The sun beat 
down upon the peasants working in the fields. They 
put down their sickles and their scythes. They went 
over to the trees near by, and in their shade lay 
down and went fast asleep. Except for the buzz of 
insects everything was very quiet. 

After an hour or so of rest they awoke and began 
again. Until late that night they worked. Long 
after the sun had gone down you could have seen 
them walking home, with their sickles and scythes 
over their shoulders. They were very tired. But 
as they went they sang together an old, old song. 

The Haryest Festival 

At last the summer was over. The work in the 
fields was done and the grain was stored in the bams. 
The roofs were thatched with new straw. 

The day for the harvest festival was near. Nikola 
and Alex were glad. The harvest festival was always 
a gay holiday for the peasants. 

On the day of the festival all the peasants were 
up very early. Out from the houses they nflynp in 
their gay holiday clothes. Nikola and Alex wore 
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shirts of bright green tied with a cord around the 
waist. Ivan too came out in his shirt of bright blue. 
He wore high boots and a cap. Mamushka looked 
gayest of aU in her red kerchief and apron embroi- 
dered in many colors. 

On to the church they went. It was a pleasant 
sight — aU the peasants going through the village 
street in their best and brightest clothes. AH was 
quiet while the priest was praying. But soon the 
service was over. And out the people came, ready 
for the feast and the meirymaking. 

Nikola and Alex could hardly wait for the feast. 
There were to be such good things to eat! There 
were little cakes made into many shapes, with frost¬ 
ing of sugar. There were cheese and butter and eggs. 
It was only on such festivals as this that there were 
such good things. 

Before they had finished, music was heard out¬ 
side. The children rushed out to see what it was. A 
bMd of big boys and girls was walking through the 
village street. The boys were in one line; the girls 
were in another. They sang as they went — old 
songs that had been sung in Russia for many, many 
years. One of the boys played the balalaika, an 
instrument with strings (figure 39). 

Alex watched the boys and girls in their bright 
colors. He thought of the time when he too would 
be old enough to go through the village and sing the 
songs. But now he could only stand and listen to 
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the boys and girls as they marched on down the 
village street toward the church. 

Three times around the churchyard they went. 
Then they gathered near the center of the village. 

Then the dancing began. How they whirled 
about! At first all the peasants took part. Then 
some grew tired. They sat down to rest and to watch 
the others. 

A boy and girl were swinging about together in 
the center of the group. Those looking on shouted 
and clapped their hands. 

When the boy and girl had finished, a young man 
jumped onto the grass. AU eyes turned toward 
him. He was a wonderful dancer. He bent his knees 
very low and folded his arras before him. Then, as 
the music played, he swung out first one leg, then 
the other. Faster and faster he went. 

With one last fling, the yoirag man stopped. 
Everyone shouted with joy. Then the music began, 
and other peasants kept the dancing going. 

Alex and Nikola looked on until they were very 
tired. 

"Let us go home,” said Nikola. 

They went back to the hut. They lay on their 
sheepskins. While the music was still playing and 
the dancers were stiU. whirling, they went to sleep. 

This story has given you a glimpse of life in that 
vast country called Russia. It would be a mistake 
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to tViink, however, that there were no other ways 
of living in Russia. As in India, there were cities 
and towns, and people living in luxury and wealth. 

To understand more of how the people of that great 
country live, we must know their history—how Rus¬ 
sia came to be what it is today. There are two main 
chapters in that story. One is a long, long chapter 
of the old Russia, which grew and changed slowly 
through 1000 years and more; the other is a short 
chapter of the new Russia, which began less than 
20 years ago. 

To understand the Russians today, then, we must 
see them passing through these two parts of their 
history. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Cabpenter, Frances. Tales of a Russian Grandmother. Double¬ 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. Tales 
of old Russia told by a nurse of a wealthy Russian famil y. 

Clark, Margery. The Poppy Seed Cakes. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden Ciiy, New York. Amusing Rus¬ 
sian stories. 

Dole, N. H. White Duckling and Other Tales. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. Tales from Russian folklore. 

Klenova, Varia, and Lamprey, Louise. Natalia and Nikolai 
(Children of the World). World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. The story of two Russian children in the days of 
the last Czar. 

McDonald, E. B., and Dalrymplb, Julia.. Boris in Russia. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. Village and city life in old Russia. 



CHAPTER IX 


Russia : The People and the Land 

Let us think back to a time 4000 or 5000 years ago 
and see who was living in the region that is now 
Russia. Wandering tribes moved over all that vast 
stretch of the continent of Asia between Egypt and 
China. Some of them were “civilized,” herding their 
sheep and cattle and moving from place to place as 
their animals needed grass. 

But there were others who were real nomads, real 
"horse” people. They were always on horseback, 
riding the level plains of Asia and eastern Europe. 
Most of the time they were at war. Often an army 
of these horse-warriors would suddenly attack the 
fanning peoples. They would kill the men, steal 
the women, the cattle, and anything they could 
carry away, and then move on to another place. 

For 1000 years these people moved about. Some 
of them married the young men or women of other 
wandering tribes. Their children were different from 
their fathers and mothers in some ways. 

So it happened that about 2500 years ago there 
were many different tribes in the region now called 
Russia. There were white people called Scythians 
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on the level plains around the Black and Caspian 
seas. There were darker-skinned Turks, and slant¬ 
eyed Mongolians with yellow skin, east of them in 
Asia. Far and wide they rode on their horses, 1000, 
2000 miles in a year. 

Many Tribes Came into European Russia 

More hundreds of years passed. New peoples 
moved into the different regions. Then, about 1500 
years ago, appeared the kinds of people who make 
up European Russia today. These are the Slavs. 
Who their ancestors were we do not know. What 
races came before them or married among them we 
do not know. But we do know that by 500 a.d. 
peoples that we call Slavs were Hving aU the way from 
where Czechoslovakia and Poland are now to the 
Ural Moimtains. Each small group had a different 
name, and some of these are the names we know to¬ 
day. Here are a few, each of which today has a 
country in Europe; Czechs (Czechoslovakia); Serbs 
(Serbia or Yugoslavia); Russians (Russia); Poles 
(Poland); Bulgarians (Bulgaria). 

But not until about 900 A.D., a thousand years 
ago, did any of these people caU themselves Russians, 
and we do not know how they got that name. 

The Norsemen Helped To Settle Russia 

About a thousand years ago taU, light-haired white 
men called Norsemen came from the north. Many 
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Fig. 41. The Norae traders made this route across Europe to 
Constantinople (Istanbul) 


of these bold Norsemen were traders, carrying goods 
to and from far parts of the world. Like the peoples 
of southern Europe, they wanted to trade with the 
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merchants of Asia, and in their travels they found 
an excellent way of going from their home in Scan¬ 
dinavia to Constantinople (Istanbul). 

The way which they found, this trade route as 
we call it, ran almost north and south through 
Europe. It was not an ocean route and it was 
really not a land route. What was it? It was a 
water route, up rivers and across lakes and over the 
land that lay between them. You can see on the 
map (figure 41) where the Norsemen traveled. 

Later they began to build towns along the rivers. 
The most important of these towns was Kiev. Find 
it on the river Dnieper. 

Since Kiev was an important town, fierce war¬ 
riors called Mongols or Tatars came to try to cap¬ 
ture it about 1200 a.d. They had lived far to the 
east, in the southern part of what is now Siberia and 
in the northern part of the present Chinese Republic. 

Moscow Became the Leading City 

North of Kiev was a place surroimded by swamps 
and forests — a place harder to reach than the 
rich valley of the Dnieper. Find this region, called 
Moscow, on the map. 

It was to Moscow that the princes of Kiev and 
others of the Russians decided to go. Here they 
were not so well placed for trade with the Black Sea 
as they had been and their farm land was not so 
fertile; but they were safer than at Kiev. 
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While other cities were being conquered by the 
Tatars, Moscow, in the middle of swamps and for- 
eats, was free from their attack. It continued to 
grow. So powerful did the Muscovites (men of 
Moscow) become that after about 100 years they 
defeated the Tatars and drove them back to Asia. 

Then came a time late in the 1400’s when a prince 
of Moscow made himself Czar (emperor) of all the 
Russias. From then until 1917 the rulers of Russia 
were called Czars or Tsars. The Czars had almost 
entire control of the Russian government. If any¬ 
one disobeyed them, he was either killed or sent to 
prison in Siberia. For over 400 years these rulers 
made the history of Russia. 

So, you see, many different peoples have helped 
to make the coimtry. There are more than 160 
groups of people. Some of these groups have millions 
of members; others have only a few htmdred thou¬ 
sand. Today they are so mixed that it is almost 
impossible to be sure from what race or races they 
have come. 


Straightening Out Names 

"I just cannot straighten out what 'Russia’ is,” 
exdaimed John; "the map has so many names on it.” 

"I can’t, either,” said Helen. "Miss Gardner, 
how shaU we ever straighten it out? There are so 
many 'Russias’! There seems to be an Asia part as 
well as the Europe part.” 
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"And how does it happen,” asked Jane, "that 
the map shows so many 'repubhcs’? ” 

The teacher came over to the large table on which 
the children had spread out their books and maps. 
On the table was a big globe on which they were 
drawing in the botmdaries and lettering the names. 

"WeU,” said she, smiling, "you have been learn¬ 
ing something if you’ve collected so many questions 
already. Let’s sit down with aU your material and 
see if we can arrange things a bit.” 

The Great Size of Russia 

" First,” said Miss Gardner," there are several ways 
in which the word 'Russia’ is used. In one way it 
means the republics both in Asia and in Europe. That 
is called the 'Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ of 
Russia. Do you see what a huge territory that is?” 
she asked. "It extends east and west for 5000 miles, 
from Europe across Siberia to Vladivostok on the Sea 
of Japan. North to south it reaches from the Arctic 
Ocean to Tibet, Afghanistan, and Iran—3000 miles.” 

"Russia must be the largest country in the 
world,” said John. 

"Yes, Russia today has the largest amount of 
land of any country in the world. 

"Henry, lay your piece of colored paper over 
the map of Russia and cut the paper out around 
the boimdary. John, you might do the same for the 
United States.” 
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Each of the boys cut his piece of paper. When 
they finished, there were two maps. 

''Now let us lay one over the other and see how 
they compare,” suggested Miss Gardner. They did 
so, and the maps looked like figure 42. 

"Russia is really more than two and a half times 
as large as the United States,” said Henry. "What 
a big country it must be! ” 


The Large Population, in Russia 


"You can compare the population of Russia with 
that of other countries too,” said Miss Gardner. 
"Russia has about 168,000,000 people. Let us see how 
that compares with the other countries we know.” 

The children watched Miss Gardner while she 
looked for the figures in a book and wrote them on 
the board in this wayj 


China. 

India. 

Russia. 

United States. 


425,000,000 people 
340,000,000 people 
168,000,000 people 
127,000,000 people 


had aomething to add here. "I read,” she 
said, more than 100,000,000 of theee people 

hvem European Russia.' What does that mean?” 

““P 32 and 33,” 

^ ta Gardner. "You will see that Rus^ 
etches aonss Asia and the eastern part of 

s'? ^ “ teally one continenfc It is 

often called Eurasia. Europe is really a peninsula 
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Fic. 42. Russia is, indeed, a eountry of greater area and popula¬ 
tion than our own 


of Eurasia; but some people have called Europe a 
continent, so we shall do so too. 

"As Mary said, more than 100,000,000 Russians 
live in European Russia. In fact, until a few years 
ago that part was the only part that was called 
Russia. The part in Asia had other names.” 

Russia Is Made Up of Many Republics 

"Look at the way European Russia is divided 
into republics. See map 12, pages 206 and 207. 

"Of the seventeen republics in European Russia 
it is necessary to remember only two or three large 
ones. People generally speak of the largest one as 
Soviet Russia; the second largest is the Ukraine. 
The people of the Ukraine are sometimes called Little 
Russians. Then perhaps we might remember Trans¬ 
caucasia, or the Caucasus, 
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" What about the part in Asia ? ” asked Helen. " Is 
that divided too?” 

"Let us look at map 4, pages 32 and 33, again. 
There are five large sections in Asiatic Russia that 
will be important to remember. 

"First +iu‘Tik of the part of Russia in Asia. It 
extends eastward from the Caspian Sea for about 
1500 milPH to Mongolia. From Siberia, on the north, 
it stretches for 1000 miles to Iran and India. A 
large part of this huge land is one republic, that of 
the Kazaks. They live on part of the high plains, 
or steppes. Southeast of the Kazak Republic is 
the Kirghiz Republic. Find it on the map east of 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tadjikistan. 

"Almost all the rest of Asiatic Russia — 4000 
miles long — is divided into four great regions: 
(1) the Ural Area, near the Ural Mountains ,* (2) the 
Siberian Area; (3) the Yakutsk Republic; and 
(4) the Far Eastern Area, bordering on China and 
the Sea of Okhotsk. Later we shall read about 
the wonderful things that are happening in those 
regions.” 

"And are there republics in these areas too?” 
asked Mary. 

"Yes, each of the areas has republics that make 
some rules for themselves. But remember that all 
of them are under the central government at Mos¬ 
cow, in Europe.” 
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The Government at Moscow Rules 
All These Republics 

"Why is all the land called Russia?” asked Fred. 

"Because all the repubKcs are ruled by the gov¬ 
ernment at Moscow, in European Russia. One small 
group of men who live in the capital of Russia tell 
the people of this entire region what they can and 
cannot do. They tell the people of the Ukraine, of 
Siberia, of central Asia, and even of the Far Eastern 
Area, beyond Lake Baikal, how they must live. If 
people in any part of Russia disobey them, they 
send soldiers to force them to do as they say. They 
are the rulers of all the Russias.” 

"Well,” said Helen, with a sigh, "I think I know 
now what we mean by 'Russia.’ It’s really a big 
part of the world, isn’t it?” 

Where Is Russia Located? 

"But, Miss Gardner,” said John, some time later, 
"I read in one book that Russia is the coldest coun¬ 
try in which people can live.” 

"And I read in the newspaper,” said Jane, "that 
Russia raised more cotton this year than ever before. 
I thought that cotton could be raised only in very 
warm places, and Russia does not go as far south as 
the tropics.” 

"That’s right,” said Mary. "I can see that on 
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the globe. Most of Russia is north of 50°, and the 
Tahnir Peninsida extends almost to 80° north latitude. 

"Only Russian Central Asia, where the Kazaks 
and Kirghiz are, and the land between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea are south of 50° north 
latitude,” 

"Yes,” added Henry, "and there’s no Russian 
land at all south of 35° north latitude. That puts 
Russia in the north temperate and frigid zones 
doesn’t it?” 

"Exactly so,” said Miss Gardner. "In winter in 
northern Siberia the thermometer gets down to 60 de¬ 
grees below zero, and more than h^ of the winter it 
stands as low as zero. But in Uzbekistan the sum¬ 
mer is hot enough so that cotton can be raised 
there. Let us study about the climate of Russia.” 

The Seasons in Russia 

Most of Russia is cold for much of the year. In 
the middle and northern parts of the country the 
hot sunomer turns to a short autunm about the mid¬ 
dle of September. October is cool and very bracing. 
Then the temperatme drops to freezing (32 degrees), 
and after the middle of November does not rise 
above that point until April. Colder and colder it 
gets, often going down to from 10 to 20 degrees be¬ 
low zero, even in the southern parts. Most of the 
people sit shivering in their one-room huts. For five 
long months they wait for tiie return of spring. 



Fig. 44, A RusBian govermnent expert teaching Uzbek cotton 
farmers in aouthem Asiatic Russia 


Scnfoto 
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During the winter the Dnieper and the Don and 
parts of the Volga freeze over, and boats cannot 
travel on them from December through March. The 
Ob, as well as the Yenisei and the other large rivers 
of Asiatic Russia, is frozen for six months. 

In the north this has always been the time for 
hunting and trapping animals to get furs, and for 
cutting wood in the forest. But for the tens of mil¬ 
lions of peasants in European Russia it has always 
been a time of sleeping on top of the great stone 
ovens, of gossiping together in one another’s houses, 
and of anxioxis waiting for spring. 

The Winds and the Rain in Spring and Summer 

But April comes at last! Then the sun gives more 
heat, and the winds blowing across Europe bring 
rain once more. This is the time when most of 
Russia gets its rain. The middle and southern parts 
of Emopean Russia get from 15 to 20 inches of rain¬ 
fall a year. This is about half as much as in the great 
farming regions of our own United States. Small areas 
around the Black and Caspian seas get from 30 to 
35 inches, but nearly ever 3 nvhere the rainfall is light. 

In most of Asiatic Russia the rainfall is even 
Ughter, generally not over 10 inches a year. There 
are some strips across the continent, near the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, where the rainfall is heavier. 
There the peasants raise such crops as rye and oats 
and wheat and potatoes. But through most of these 
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lands the people have been wandering herdsmen, 
moving with their animals. 

The Short, Hot Growing Season 

As the spring days go by, the snow and ice melt 
and the water in the rivers runs high enough for 
boats to be used again. By June it is warm once 
more, and in July and August it becomes hot. Even 
in the northern part of Russia the temperature goes 
up to more than 80 degrees. The summer, though 
short, gives a hot growing season. In August the 
peasants harvest their crops. 

Then the days are very long, with the sun shin¬ 
ing on into the night. The far-northern part of Rus¬ 
sia might well be called, as is Norway, the "land of 
the midnight sun.” As you learned in The First 
Book of the Earth, the north pole faces the sun at this 
time, and the northern part of the earth is getting 
the light for a longer part of the day. 

Then come the cool days of September nnH 
October, the cold of November, and the long winter 
is upon the people again. 

Mountains Surround the Plain of Russia 

We must not forget that mountains and valleys 
l^ve much to do. with how the people of a country 
live. As you know, Russia also has its mountains. 
The low Ural Mountains separate Europe from 
Asia. In the small strip of land between the Caspian 
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and Black seas are the beautiful, forest-covered 
Caucasus Mountains (map 8, page 145), Around 
the southern edge of Russian Central Asia are some 
of the highest moimtain ranges in the world. 

The Four Vegetation Regions of Russia 

One of the chief reasons for the great variety 
in Russian life is the many kinds of soil and plants 
in different parts of the coimtry. From north to 
south there are really four large sections, which are 
quite different from one another. Let us see what 
^ey are. 

The Tundra in the Far North 

Extending almost entirely north of the Arctic 
Circle, across part of Europe and all of Asia, is a 
vast stretch of land almost without trees and with 
little soil good enough for farming. It is called 
"tundra” (map 8, page 145). This tundra should 
really not be called land; for much of it is marsh 
and swamp, frozen solid for not less than seven 
months of the year. Even in the warm season, when 
the ice and snow have melted, only moss and certain 
grasses will grow. As you would expect, there are 
few people living there, for crops do not grow well. 
Those who do live there depend chiefly on hunting 
and fishing and the gathering of furs, which they 
seU to the traders who come each year from the 
south. 
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The Great Forests 

As one goes south from the tundra region, the 
next vegetation region is that of the forests. What 
a large part of greater Russia it covers! Not so 
long ago it was more than one third of the entire 
land. 

Of cotirse one does not find large numbers of 
people in the forests either. There are no manufac¬ 
turing and trading cities and no crowded farming 
villages. Only a few people live on the land, lumber¬ 
ing and gathering furs to sell. 

The Vast Steppes of Central and Southern Russia 

The third and most important section of Russia is 
the huge steppe, or plain — the farming and cattle¬ 
feeding land of the country. This is, indeed, one 
of the largest plains in the world. It extends from 
Poland, on the western side of Russia, to the Far 
Eastern Area, on the Pacific, and is not over 500 to 
1000 feet above sea level. 

In the European part the soil is so fertile that it 
is known as the Black Earth region. Slowly, through 
thousands of years, plants have decayed and madfi 
a rich soil, which is said to be from 10 to 20 feet 
deep in some places. There is enough rainfall so that 
barley and oats and rye and other crops, as weU as 
wheat, grow very quickly. 

Part of the Black Earth region is the Ukraine, 
one of the richest wheat-growing regions of the world. 
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Neither our own plain nor that of Argentina, in South 
America, grew as much wheat as the Ukraine in the 
years before the World War. 

The Desert Lands of Russian Central Asia 

Farthest south in the Russian Union are the 
desert lands. Every kind of desert that you already 
know about is here. In August it is as hot as any 
sand desert; it is freezing cold and covered with 
snow in January. In the desert of KizH-Kum one 
rides on camel-back for hundreds of irules through 
dry and dusty plains covered with low bushes. This 
dreary region is followed by huge stretches of sand. 
Clouds of dust are blown everywhere. At other 
places a plain of salt surrounds one. Everything 
smells salty, even the air. Here the river beds are 
dry for most of the year. 

Are There Port Cities and Harbors? 

In Communities of Men we learned that our own 
country has ports on all its coasts and some of the 
finest harbors on the earth. Ocean steamers go in 
and out of these every day of the year. Rivers run 
from the interior of the coxmtry to the coast. Steam¬ 
boats and railroads bring many kinds of goods from 
this hinterland to the ports. 

So it is in many other parts of the world. Aroimd 
the entire earth the people send their trading ships 
across the oceans from port to port. 
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Does Russia also play a part in this ocean trade? 
One would think that she did, since she has the long- 
est coast line of any country in the world. But that 
coast line is of almost no use for trade. 

Why? Because nearly all of it is located north 
of the Arctic Circle. Here, as you know, the Arctic 
Ocean is frozen for six months or more of the year. 
There is only one ocean port in aU Asiatic Russia. 
That is Vladivostok, on the Sea of Japan, in the Far 
Eastern Area. But even that port can be kept open 
all winter only by using ice-breaking ships. 

In European Russia what are the port cities? 
There is Leningrad. Built in 1703, on a marshy river 
leading into the Gulf of Finland, this was once the 
capital city, Petrograd, or St. Petersburg. From it 
ships can go to the Atlantic only by way of the 
Baltic Sea. It is a long, long sail from the ports of 
England and France. But there is no other port of 
any size on the north. 

On the south, Russia does not have an ocean 
coast, but it does have a short coast on the Black 
Sea. Here are the port of Odessa and other Rmaller 
ports. Odessa has for many years been an impor¬ 
tant shipping point for Russian wheat. Much of 
this wheat goes to the crowded industrial countries 
of Europe. On map 12, pages 206-207, trace a water 
route from Odessa to London, England. 

Because of the lack of good ports, much of the 
trading of Russia must be done on land. Goods go 




FiGi 46> Harvestiiig wheat by a combine on a new state farm in 
the Cancasns, Russia 
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west by train into Poland, Germany, Rumania, and 
Hungary. Some can go to the east over the 5000 
niiles of Siberian railroad to Manchuria and China 
and other Pacific countries. Russia is a country so 
land-locked and ice-locked that only with difficulty 
can it trade with countries far away. 

Books You Would Like To Read 

Book OF Knowledge; the Children’s Encyclopedia. TheGrolier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 16, pp. 5690-6698, “Rus¬ 
sia and Its Story"; pp. 5847-6869, “ Russia as It Is.” 
Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Europe (Continents 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York. See 
Chapter X, “Russia.” 

HiLLyER, V. M. A Child’s Geography of the World. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York. See Chapter 43, “The 
Bear”; Chapter 44, “The Bread-Basket”; Chapter 61, “Where 
the Thermometer Freezes Up.” 



Fic. 48. At this great dam across the Dnieper River, electi 
power IS made, and the water is used to irrigate the farms near ] 













CHAPTER X 


The New Russia: Machines and 
Factories 

A Few Years Ago Russia Began To Change 

If this book had been written twenty years ago, the 
story would have ended with old Russia. But in 
1917 there came astonishing changes. The govern¬ 
ment of the Czar had become so weak that the sol¬ 
diers of the army would not obey their officers. They 
killed the Czar and his family and thousands of 
nobles and officers. Within a very short time new 
leaders took charge of the Russian government. The 
most important of these were Nicholas Lenin and 
Joseph Stalin. Lenin was the older leader of the two. 
He died in 1924, and Joseph Stalin, one of his helpers, 
has now become the leader. It was these men who 
gathered together groups of people from different 
parts of Russia and started to make a whole new way 
of living for the Russian people. 

The New Leaders Decided That Their People 
Could Have Better Ways of Living 

Stalin and his friends said: "Our people live in 
dirty, dark huts. We shall teach them how to live 
in clean, light homes. 
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"They break their backs pulling those old wooden 
plows through the soil. We shall teach them to use 
tractors pulled by engines. 

"They wait for rain to water their crops, and if 
it does not come they starve. We shall teach them 
to build dams on the rivers to hold back the water 
and to dig canals and ditches to irrigate their fields. 
Then their crops will never dry up and they will 
always have bread in the winter. 

"Their roads are deep mud holes. Railroads do 
not run near their villages. They have few tele¬ 
graphs and telephones. It is difficult for them even 
to send or receive letters. They are shut in com¬ 
pletely m their little villages. 

"We shall change aU that. We shaU teach them 
to build smooth roads and railroads to connect their 
vUlages with the towns and cities; to build telegraph 
and telephone lines and post offices. Radios will bring 
them the news of the whole world every day. 

"Now they cannot read or write, for they have 
never been to school. We shall build schools. Then 
all the people, old and young alike, will learn about 
the new Russia and the countries around them. Ed¬ 
ucation will make a new people of them.” 

The Leaders Made a Plan 

M ^ things and more the leadera dreamed 
and tatted about. Finally they decided to have a 
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Fig. 49. Government experts teaching mechanics about machines 
at Moscow, Russia 


great "plan” for making the things come true. They 
called the "engineers” of Russia together in Mos¬ 
cow to make the plan. Engineers are men and 
women who have studied how to build engines and 
machines, factories and railroads, telegraphs and tele¬ 
phones, buildings, dams, and such things. 

In Russia itself there were few engineers and 
skilled workmen who knew how to do these things, 
so they were brought from the United States and 
England and other countries. They worked and 
taught the Russian workmen what to do. 
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Did Russia Have the Things That Were Needed 
To Build the New Russia? 

As soon as the leaders and the engineers made 
their plan, they began to think of the materials that 
were needed to make it come true. So they sent 
men all over Russia to explore. Into the Ural Moun¬ 
tains and into the Altai Mountains to the east they 
went, on horseback and on foot, looking for coal and 
iron and other "raw materials.” Across the broad 
steppes of the Kazaks and the Kirghiz they searched. 
Through the forests and over the tundra near the 
Arctic Circle, even across the hot sands of the south¬ 
land, they rode, looldng for the riches of the earth. 

Many different exploring parties of scientists were 
sent out from Moscow in 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 
and every year after that time. They bored holes 
hundreds of feet deep down in the ground. They dug 
tunnels into the sides of the mountains and ntider 
the very ground where the Kazaks and the Kirghiz 
had herded their animals for hundreds of years. 

What Did the Explorers Find? 

Did these exploring scientists discover the raw 
materials which Russia needed? Yes, indeed. They 
found ^eat layers of coal ten feet, twenty feet, thirty 
^t tWck, and running miles down into the earth. 
They found iron in huge amounts near the surface 
o e earth. On and on the scientific explorers went, 
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back and forth across the 5000-niile-wide country. 
And in it they found the most astonishing variety of 
raw materials. 

The Russians Start To Build New Russia Out of 
These Raw Materials 

Stahn and his helpers sent skilled worlonen and 
scientists to different parts of Russia. Some went 
to the Black Earth region; others, to the tropical 
cotton and rice fields east of the Caspian Sea. Some 
went to the coal and iron region of central Siberia; 
others, to the Ural Mountains. 

Each person had his work to do. Some went to 
dig and build or to design and plan. Others went to 
teach the grown-up people how to read and write and 
to understand what all these changes meant. They 
started schools, and everybody began to go to them, 
old as weU as young. So these builders of a new 
Russia grew in numbers and began to set the whole 
people on fire with their eagerness for a better coimtry. 

Come quickly and have just a glimpse of what is 
happening in this new Russia. The cormtry is too 
big to study aU of it. We can take only a few ex¬ 
amples. These are the ones we have chosen: 

I. Magnitogorsk (in the Ural region), a mountain turned 
into a great iron and steel center. 

II. Kuznetsk, the coal and steel heart of Siberia. 

m. The cotton plantations of Russian Central Asia. 



Map 9. A picture map of the RtuBian repuhlicsi 
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The Ural Region 

1929: Magnetic Mountain — No Good! 

Imagine for a moment that it is 1929. We have 
just left the train at a little station where the Trans- 
Siberian Railway goes through the Ural Mountains. 
Then taking horses, we ride for several days south¬ 
ward in and out of the valleys. Finally our Kazak 
guide points to an interesting mountain with four 
peaks, saying:’‘There! Magnet mountain! No good 
for sheep. Just iron!” 

Turning to the broad, grassy steppe stretching 
eastward from the foot of the mountain, he says: 

See! Many sheep and goats. Good grazing la nd . 
My people, the Kazaks, like steppes. Iron mmm tji u 
no good!” 

Below us we can see herds of cattle and here and 
there , the tents of the shepherds. This is the begin¬ 
ning of the Kazak-Kirghiz steppe, and here, in 1929, 

most of ^ese wandering herdsmen live as their an¬ 
cestors did long ago. 

Today: Magnitogorsk, the Steel City 

But come today, only a few years later, and what 
do we see? We leave our Trans-Siberian train and 
take a smaher one going south or get into an auto- 
mo^ e and drive over the road. In a few hours we 
amve at Magnetic Mountain. What a change meets 
our eyes. A great, busy new steel city spreads out 




Rc. 50. Part of the new rteel dty of Magnitogorsk, Russia 
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on the steppe at the foot of the four peaks. Smoke¬ 
stacks throw out clouds of smoke. Trains run in and 
out on a web of steel tracks. Tall furnaces melt iron 
ore and pour out the red-hot metal. Giant maehiwo g 
poimd and lift, move and roll, bend and twist the 
metal into other machines. Piles of brick and lumber 
lie here and there, and thick clouds of dust blow 
from the steppe and hover over the noisy, grimy city. 

Why had all this change come about? Because 
of this very Magnetic Mountain, which our guide 
said was no good. Of course it was no good for ani¬ 
mals needing grass, but it was very good for engi¬ 
neers who want to turn iron into steel. 

Magnetic Mountain was well named — a moun¬ 
tain of iron. This was one of the places found by 
the scientists. Iron in great chunks was lying on 
the sides of that mountain, ready for a great steam 
shovel to scoop it up and empty it into open freight 
cars. It could then be taken down to the steel fac¬ 
tory at the foot of the mountain. Here, indeed, was 
one of the biggest iron deposits in the world. 

Kuznetsk: The Manufacturing Heart of Siberia 

Let us get on the train at Magnitogorsk and ride 
north to the Trans-Siberian Railway. There we 
change cars and get into a sleeping-car for a long 
ride eastward. We are going to see stiU more sur¬ 
prising changes. Across the plains of Siberia we ride 
for three days —1400 miles. 
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The talk among the passengers is all about the 
wonders of the new Siberia. 

"Soon it will be a greater manufacturing place 
Magnitogorsk; than the Urals,” exclaims a 
German engineer who has lived in Siberia for twenty 
years; "you will see! 

"Such coal as there is at Prokopyevsk! The coal 
of America or Germany or England is nothing com¬ 
pared with the great layers of it at Prokopyevsk. 
And because coal is there to run the engines, every 
Tfind of factory is building up there.” 

"In the middle of Siberia?” we ask. It does not 
seem possible! But the old saying "Seeing is believ¬ 
ing” is correct, for soon we shall see what has 
happened. 

Around the region between Novo-Sibirsk, Barnaul, 
and Stalinsk is the Kuznetsk Basin, the real heart of 
the new Asiatic Russia. Map 9, pages 160-161, shows 
you where it is. Here, aroimd Prokopyevsk, is the 
largest coal center in the continent. 

We arrive at Novo-Sibirsk, a new city that has 
grown up where the Trans-Siberian Railway crosses 
the Ob River (map 9). Novo-Sibirsk means "New 
Siberia,” and it is well named. It is the youngest of 
the new manufacturing dties and is sometimes called 
"the Chicago of Siberia.” 

The taU ofidce buildings of the government, 
several stories high, are rising on top of the old ones 
of one or two stories. How airy and clean they are 
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when compared with the mud and log homes of the 
peasants which still stand on the edge of the steppe! 
Concrete pavements have taken the place of muddy 
roads, and here and there we see the workmen laying 
water pipes emd electric Hght and power wires deep 
down in the earth. Autos and trucks rush in and out. 
Crowds of people are hurrying on the sidewalks. 

Of course the “old” has not entirely disappeared. 
Pigs stiU run about on hard highways; cows can 
be seen here and there. Some hunters clothed in 
furs pass by with their dogs. Around the center of 
the business district are the new homes of the work¬ 
ers. Little vegetable and flower gardens surround 
them, and cocks can be heard crowing. 

There are the two great factories which were part 
of the “plan.” One of these is the Siberian Combine 
Works and the other is the Mining Machine Plant. 
In the second are made machines with which the 
miners dig coal and iron and other metals. In the 
Combine Works thousemds of harvesting TnanhinpH 
are being made each year for the farmers (figure 46). 
The Combine Works is the largest in the world. 

Coal Is Now King in Siberia 

Let us leave Novo-Sibirsk and get a quick glimpse 
of the Kuznetsk Basin. Southeast we go about 300 
miles. Why have these factory towns grown up on 
this lonely Siberian plain? Because of coal. Rich 
layers of coal ready for burning lie just under the 
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Fig. si. Where 2,500,000 tons of coke are made in a year at the 
Kuzbas coal mine, Russia 


earth near the western rim of the Altai Mountains. 
So coal became king in Siberia, and factory cities 
sprang up in the Kuznetsk region. 

The city of Kuznetsksiaroy, now caUed Stalinsk in 
honor of Joseph Stalin, is one of these iron and steel 
cities. Have you noticed how many new cities are 
named for Stalin? There is Stalingrad, on the Volga, 
where farm tractors, automobiles, and such machines 
are made; Stalinabad, although not a steel city, is 
another, in the cotton region of Tadjikistan. Stalin 
mftaua steel”', SO you can see that these noisy, 
smoky cities are well named. 
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Cotton Fields and Textile Factories 

But a country must not only have coal and iron 
and make machines; it must be farmer as well as 
manufacturer. And not only must it be a "food 
farmer” but a "clothing farmer” as well. 

What does that mean? Do clothes grow from the 
ground? No, suits and dresses do not, nor even the 
cloth from which they are made. But the fibers 
horn which the cloth is made come either from plants 
or from animals. The wool from which your blan- 
ket or suit or dress is made is cut from the sheep and 
spun into yam. Then it is woven into cloth. 

By far the most useful fiber that men have learned 
to raise is cotton. Hundreds of tilings which we use 
evepr day are made of cotton. So important has 
cotton become that the people of eveiy country 
would hke to grow it. But cotton wiU grow only 

when everything is just right. That means: 

First, a season of at least six months of warm 
weather, without frost, and a temperature of from 
75 degrees to 85 degrees. 

‘^^anges of 

rai^aU and sunsto during the growing season. 
Third, nch soil and fairly level land. 

raisina? ^0^ cotton- 

^ “^ost of Russia is cold, but 

S ^ Where cotton can 

be grown. This is in the repubhcs of Uzbekistan and 
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Tadjikistan, where the summer is long and hot and 
the soil is good. 

The explorers learned about the soil when they 
went hxmting for land on which to raise cotton. But 
they also found that the land is almost a desert, with 
little rain. The rain comes down in one short season, 
rushes off the hills and plains into the rivers, and is 
lost. So for a long, long time the Uzbeks and Tadjiks 
had been herders, and little cotton had been grown. 

The explorers were not to be discouraged by the 
desert, however. They found a way to supply the 
water. 

"Irrigate!” they said. "It’s simple. We’U dam 
the Vakh River, make a great lake, and send the 
water out over the desert through canals and ditches. 
We’ll build a power station, and the water rushing 
over the dam on its way to the fields wiU make 
electricity.” 

So to Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan came the rail¬ 
roads and thousands of workers to build a dam and 
make electricity. A new city arose. The change 
that came is shown by figure 52. The little village 
of Dushambe became almost overnight the city of 
Stahnabad, of 40,000 people. 

In the broad valley around the dam are 300,000 
acres which are being xised to grow cotton plants. 
In 1926 the Russian government had to buy 57,000 
tons of cotton from Egypt for its spinning and weav¬ 
ing mills - Today it does not buy any! 
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Spinning and weaving mills, called "textile” 
factories, are being quickly built in different parts of 
Russia. These turn the cotton into cloth so that the 
Russian people will not have to buy cotton cloth 
from England or other countries. Some of these mills 
are built in Tadjikistan and UzbeMatan, near the 
cotton fields. Others are bmlt in the cities of Eu¬ 
ropean Russia; stiU others, in Siberia. But railways 
connect aU these regions now and quickly carry the 
bales, or great bundles, of cotton from the warm 
southland to the waiting factories in the northeast 
and northwest. 

Giving the Farmer Mechanical Slaves 

Perhaps you are thinking: "How can all these city 
and factory workers be fed? You take the farmers 
away from the farms and make them work in factories. 
They cannot raise food. How can they be fed?” 

The scientists also studied that problem, and the 
engineers worked at it very hard. One of the chief 
thing s they did was to make the farmers pull down 
the fences between their strips of land and make 
the many little strips into broad fields of hundreds, 
even thousands of acres. Then they built the great 
factories where plowing and harvesting machines 
were made. Each year these factories sent out ma¬ 
chines to the farms aU over Russia. 

At first the peasants would not use the machines, 
they had been used to their own ways for so long. 
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Fig. 53. IluBsiaii soldiers at an art exhibition in Kiev. The paint- 
ingB are about life in the army 


But they gradually learned how to drive thfim and 
how to repair them when they broke down. They 
learned too that the machines could do many timfia 
more work than men could. 

There are many other ways in which the old peas¬ 
ant Russia is changing, but we do not ha,ve space 
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here to tell about them. More railroads, better 
roads, and hundreds of airplanes are being built. 
Telegraphs and telephones and radios bring messages 
and news to thousands of communities. Schools 
and colleges are being opened all over the country. 
Hospitals are being started where young men and 
young women are learning to be doctors and nurses. 
Libraries are being built, and museums, parks, and 
playgrounds furnish recreation for people in all the 
cities. 

All these things are being made possible by the 
improvement in the way the people get their food 
and their shelter and their dothing. 

We have seen in this chapter how rapidly the 
leaders of the Russians are trying to change the 
people of that old and vast country. Within less 
flifln 20 years the Russians have begun to change 
their ways of living and their ways of thinking about 
life. Prom being a nomad and agricultural people, 
they are on their way to becoming a busy manu¬ 
facturing nation of the modem world. 


Books You Would Like To Read 
See the books named at the end of Chapter DC, page 163. 



CHAPTER XI 

We Look at Asia in Review 

Do YOU think the title below would be a good title 
tor what we have been studying? 

" How the Other Half of the World Lives ” 

Cl^ . . Russia . . . India, Together they do 
mdeed, make the "other half of the world.” TVis 
tee counto done include almost half the people 
of fte world. Their land is one fourth of the iZd 
f the entire ^th. They are among the oldest and 
largest countries on the earth today 

™ have spent 

and China, India, 

Russia. They are not only interesting, they are 

y important for us to understand. With their 

^ “™hers and rich lands and minerals they may 

are grown im 'a tely that by the time you 

cemed ah™ ^ ba very much con- 

ut what IS happening in that half of the 

th™ ^ scenes of Asia passed before our eves 

Perham^tti^^ *h“Se to be remembered, 

t^ps there were so many that we are not dear 
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about all of them. Before we go on to new studies, 
then, let us gather together a few of the chief things 
we have learned. Let us see too what we have not 
studied. 


The Geography of All Asia 

As we saw in every story, the geography of each 
country helped to determine how the people of that 
country lived. The climate of the land had some¬ 
thing to do with it — that is, the temperature, the 
rainfall, and the winds. Moxmtains and plains, riv¬ 
ers and valleys, and the kind of soil all help to 
decide how people plant their crops, harvest their 
grains, and provide their shelter and clothing. These 
things taken together we call the geography, 
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Let us now look for a moment at the geography 
of all Asia. What should we notice about it? 

First. Notice its huge size (figure 54). it has 
nearly 17,000,000 square miles and is about four and 
one-half times as large as all of Europe. 

Second. Most of Asia is located north of the 
Tropic of Cancer (23^° north latitude). There is 
some tropical land in India, Arabia, and bits of 
southeastern Asia, but not very much. 

^ Third. Asia has huge deserts. There is the Ara¬ 
bian Desert, which you read about in Nature Peoples, 
There is the huge Gobi (Gobi means "desert,” you 
remember) in central Asia. The whole northern part 
(north of 60°) of the continent is realty a cold desert. 
There are ^o large desert areas in Russian Centrai 
Asia, in Tibet, in Mongolia, and in western China. 
Asia is, indeed, the continent of deserts: hot deserts 
and cold deserts, high mountain and tableland 
deserts, and low plain deserts. 

Fourth. Because of its huge size and because the 
wet wmds from the oceans cannot get to most of it, 
Ask is one of the driest continents. It has little 
ramM compared with other continents. 

Fifth. Asia has some of the longest rivers in the 
world. The Ob is 3200 miles long, the Yangtze is 
3100 miles, the Yellow (Hwang) is 2700 miles, the 
Indus IS 2000 miles, and the Ganges is about 1500 
^es. r^ere are other large rivers in the north of 
Asiatic Russia, but they run into the icy Arctic 






Map 10. The natural resources and products of Australia and the neighboring islands 
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Of the 1,100,000,000 people in all Asia, these three 
countries include 934,000,000. 

You can see that each of the other fourteen coun- 
tries is fairly small in area and in population. 


Country 

Arcu Miles) 


Afghanistan .... 

245.000 

6,335,000 

Burma. 

261,610 

14,667,000 

Iran. 

628,000 

9,000,000 

Iraq. 

116,600 

2,857,000 

Japan . 

166,340 

64,450,000 

Mongolia. 

1,367,600 

1,800,000 

Palestine. 

10,358 

1,036,000 

Saudi Arabia .... 

1,003.600 

7,000,000 

Siam. 

198,189 

12,699,000 

Sinkiang. 

560,340 

2,500,000 

Straits Settlements . . 

1,551 

1,114,000 

Syria. 

57,900 

2,832,000 

Tibet. 

463,200 

2,000,000 

Turkey. 

294,492 

17,500,000 


There is one country, Japan, which has about 
64,000,000 people. It has become one of the world’s 
important coimtries, and later we shaU study it care¬ 
fully. There is also one state that is really ruled by 
Japan. That is Manchukuo, with 30,000,000 people, 
most of whom are Chinese. A few other countries, 
such as Turkey and Siam, have more than 10,000,000 
peop e. most of the other countries of Asia 

in numbers of people, 
ims does not mean of course that these amnll 
countnes are not worth studying. The people of 
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each of these countries feel about their country just 
as we do about ours. To them it is the "homeland/’ 
and they love it and are loyal to it, just as we are to 
the United States. 

On pages 177 and 179 you will find two maps of 
Australia and the neighboring islands. There is not 
timfi to read about these lands now. But if you study 
the two maps, you can learn many things about this 
faraway continent,—about the things that are pro¬ 
duced on its farms and those that are mined in the 
earth. You will see that in Australia, as in China and 
Russia and India, there are towns and cities and port 
communities. Can you find Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide? 

Although Australia is only a little smaller than 
the United States, our country has 20 times as many 
people. This is because much of the western part of 
Australia is a great sandy desert. 

You can find in your library books and magazines 
many articles that will teU you interesting things 
about all these countries. Perhaps you can read some 
of them and tell them to your class. 












PART V 


Europe: The Home of Our Ways 
of Living 

T he peoples of Asia and Australia and the islands 
of the Pacific are known as "peoples of the East¬ 
ern world.” Those of Europe and the Americas are 
called "peoples of the Western world.” 

The only good reason for calling one part of the 
earth "west” and the other "east” is that hundreds 
of years ago the people of Europe began to do so. 
They named the regions of the earth from where 
they lived 

If you will imagine yourself in Europe (see map 
15, page 220) and look toward Asia by the shortest 
route, you will be looking east. If you put yourself 
in Asia and look toward Europe by the shortest 
route, you will be looking west. 

That was why Europeans, some hundreds of years 
ago, began to call Asia "the East.” China, Japan, 
and the islands of the Pacific, being farthest away 
from Europe, were called the "Far East.” Tur¬ 
key, Syria, Iraq, Persia, and the nearer regions of 
Asia became the "Near East.” So the habit grew 
up in Europe of dividing the earth into the "East- 


em world” (Asia and Australia and the Pacific 
Islands) and the "Western world” (Europe and the 
Americas). 


How the Western Half of the World Lives 


Until now we have studied the ways of living of 
the people of the Eastern world. Now we shall turn 
to the Western world —to Europe and the Americas 
To Europe we shaU go fh-st. What kind of civili¬ 
zation shall we find there? What countries are there? 
How do the peoples live? 

We shall see. 


Let us begin by taking a quick, airman’s view of 
the continent of Europe. In our imagination we shall 
go around its edge. As we see pictures of life in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the continent, study map 12, paees 
206 and 207, to see where we are. 

AU aboard for the sight-seeing trip around 
Europe! 



CHAPTER XII 


An Airman’s View of Europe 

We are at Croydon, England, the well-known air¬ 
port near London. We start. Up and up we go, 
circling over the city that is the capital of Great 
Britain and has for a long time been one of the great 
cities of the world. Southward toward the English 
Channel we turn, passing over the smoking factories 
and railroad yards with hundreds of tracks. Along 
the line of the railroad we fly, toward the southern 
coast. Within an hour — it is only 150 miles — we 
are leaving the coast behind and are out over the 
English Channel. 

We get out our map of Europe to see where we 
are going. ''My, what a lot of countries there are!” 
we think. "And how tiny they are compared with 
Russia or China or the United States 1 ” 

Our guidebook reminds us that there are 30 
countries in Europe, and yet the territory is not much 
larger than that of our own country. FoUow them 
on the map as we skim along. 

In ten minutes our ship crosses the narrow Eng¬ 
lish Channel, which separates England from France. 

It is only nineteen miles wide; several people have 

186 
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swum across it! Before we hiow it we aw. fl • 
over French farms and viUages. Tall trT 
beside the broad highways. Some of the farmer^^'^ 
usmg tractors and harvesting 

^^BeUs.Tids^eheoXsiSr:^i- 

its many stone Mges.X if? 

nsmg 980 feet into the air wifi, ,Tower, 

aroxmd it. How interesting • 

the streets of Paris: trianglL^Ld 

and brick houses and ti’ees along the sides 

f vr " 

Northeast we go^n Z to 

are over the hntfinf: u i ° Now we 

a^i4-i9it w“h„:I 

of Europe were kiUed or terriblv in • 

begun, as many people now iW ^ struggle 

Below us are the gr^es of 100 OO?^ 
be alive and happy today ’ 

tion^Sl^r^E^ A dviliza- 

beautiiul buildinss an uould build such 

bow the cathedral wna t''® think of 

we wonder if ^ **“ 

"Carmot tiese ^ 

ask, as we look at tho i, be stopped forever?” we 

beautiful building. 
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From Holland to Denmark 

"There is Amsterdam,” someone calls out. We 
look at the map. We have crossed tiny Belgium, 
have circled over its capital city of Brussels, and are 
now over one of the world ports of the Netherlands. 
Below we see the docks and the train sheds and the 
North Sea Canal, which now forms Amsterdam’s 
outlet to the North Sea. 

On to the north we go, over "windmill land.” 
Every village has its roofs of bright colors and its 
windmills turning and turning and pumping out the 
water from the land. We admire the beautiful farms 
of the Dutch plain, cut here and there by can^. 
Now we are over little old shipping ports with 
numbers of small fishing boats still in the harbors. 

As we leave the Netherlands behind we carry 
away in our mind a picture of a fine civilization 
indeed. Cultivated flowers, fine villages and towns 
. churches and schools . . . large manufacturing 
cities. Man pushing the sea off the land to make 
room for 300,000 Dutch farmers! 

Farther to the north we go, over the northwest 
comer of Germany and the bxisy port city of Ham¬ 
burg, many miles up the Elbe River. We circle over 
the thousands of buildings on the crowded streets. 
We flliall visit Germany again, so we go on our way 
toward Denmark. As we fly over the Danish pen¬ 
insula, which extends into the North Sea, we see 
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that it almost touches Sweden on one side and noovi 
closes the Baltic Sea. 

Round and round we go over Copenhagen, the 
capital of little Denmark. In this city live 770 000 
people, almost one fifth of all the people in this tiny 
country. We look down on buildings quite different 
from those of France. In some ways these European 
cities are alike, but in other ways they are very 
different from one another. That is to be expected 
of course, for the people of each country are different 
from those of every other country in some ways. 

Below we see the town hall of Copenhagen 'four 
stories high, with its 600 rooms and its tall, slender 
steeple. Before it is an open square around which 
are buildings of the business center. Over there near 

the watoway,Hves Denmark’s long in his simple stone 

spotlessly clean everything is! 
Withm a few minutes we are over the countay- 
si e and loo^g down on green farms, lovely forests 
roken by the thatched roofs of the viUagers’ homes. 
Every house seems to have its own flower garden. 

^ the gray desert of 

cenfral Asia, or the Kalahari of Africa, or the white 

glarmg sand Ms of the Sahara! Not a desertTve 

Euro^M “°t a desert shall we see in all 

Europe. Water and green fields we shafl find and 

0 deserts. Nature was good to this European land. 
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The Cool Northern Highlands of Scandinavia 

We have not time to stay longer. The rest of 
Scandinavia — Norway and Sweden — calls us. Here 
is the home of the Norsemen, who, more than a thou¬ 
sand years ago, settled much of England and western 
France and parts of central and eastern Emope. 
They were the ancestors of Americans, too. 

First we shall have just a glimpse of the cool, 
forest-covered mountains of Norway. " Mountains?” 
That reminds us that we have seen no real mountains 
since we left London. There are mountains in north¬ 
west England, the Pennines, but they hardly deserve 
the name. They are only "high hills,” we think, 
having seen the Himalayas and the Tien Shan of Asia. 

But it is true that from France northward to 
Norway we have been passing over a plain really 
a large fertile garden, with farms, farms everywhere. 
Here is another sign that the Europeans have 
profited by the kindness of nature. 

In Norway and Sweden are real mountains cov¬ 
ered with trees. No wonder that there is much 
lumbering here. Large groups of men are in the fo^ 
ests cutting the trees. The men seem smaller an 
anigllpr as we fly high over the valleys between the 

mountains, where fields of hay grow. 

In the southern parts of the Scandinavian pemn- 
sula, between the rocky mountains and around toe 
deltas of toe rivers, little farms dot the plains. They 
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are little, for less than one fifteenth of the land of 
Scandinavian peninsula will grow food. Most 
of it is rough and atony and cold and MUy. 

Our plane rises higher — to 6000, to 7000, then 
to 8000 feet, and we pass over the mountains from 
Norway into Sweden. Mines can be seen and more 
lumbering. Now we skim over the rolling hillsides, 
and in two hours we have reached Stockholm, the 
capital city of Sweden. What a beautiful city it is! 
Some of the buddings are much like our own Ameri¬ 
can skyscrapers. 

But look at the waterways that lie below us! 
Here is a lake, and there several streams and canals 
wind theh way in and out of the city itself, cutting 
it into little islands. 

What a fine harbor Stockholm has, with the large, 
world-going steamships at the long concrete docks! 
Here the iron of Sweden’s rich mountain mines is 
loaded, to be taken to England and other countries 
and made into steel. Lumber too, for furniture and 
houses, leaves the port of Stockholm. 

Now we pass south over a little of the fairly level 
farming lands of Sweden, remembering that Sweden 
must import, that is, bring in from other countries, 
much of the food that her people eat. 

Countries on the Baltic Sea 

Out over the Baltic Sea we fly, north over the 
Gulf of Bothnia and across Finland, where the win- 
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ters are very long and the people are snowed in hoiQ 
November to April. Only southern Finland can raise 
large crops. 

We cannot stay, although we should like to see 
more of these Finnish farming villages. We fly south 
over the farms, and before we realize it we are across 
the narrow entrance to the GuK of Finland and half- 
way across Estonia! How small these Baltic coun¬ 
tries are! In four hours we fly across three of them 
— Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania — and on into the land 
of the Poles. Now we see how there can be about 29 
countries in Europe besides Russia. Most of them 
are very small. 

Countries of Eastern Europe 

But the land of the Poles is somewhat more nearly 
the size we think of when we speak of a country. 
For nearly 200 years their land had not been a coun¬ 
try; for the rulers of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
conquered it and divided it into three parts among 
themselves. But when Russia changed its govern¬ 
ment in 1917 and the Germans and Austrians lost in 
the World War (1914-1918), the PoHsh land became 
a country again. Paderewski, a famous 
was made the first president of the republic. 

Almost at once Poland began to build a port 
on the Baltic Sea. And now we fly over it — Gdynia, 
a made-to-order city of 60,000 people where only a 
few years ago was empty wasteland. We are full of 
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wonder at what men of today can do with their great 
engines and machines. Below us are broad streets 
and steel and concrete docks. From here the ships 
of nearly every country take Polish goods and carry 
them across the waters of the earth and bring back 
things that the Poles need. 

Up the Vilia River we speed along. What are 
those big black spots on the water? Floating logs? 
Of course! The Poles, with their 22,000,000 acres of 
forests, are still one of Evuope’s great lumber peoples. 

Over the city of Vitna we pass. Every few miles 
a village of cottages painted blue and with thatched 
roofs comes into sight. We go nearer to the earth 
so as to see the gay-colored dresses of the men and 
women as they drive in their carts to a dancing 
party. 

A few miles outside of Lowicz we see Polish girls 
driving their flocks of white geese down the village 
street of Popow. Beyond the town we get a gUmpae 
of the harvest of the fertile wheat fields. The mar¬ 
ket place of Lowicz itself is crowded with peasants 
selling their vegetables and grain and animals on 
the weekly market day. What is that long line of 
people walking slowly along, dressed in old, old cos¬ 
tumes? It is a church holy day, and they are having 
a festival just hke that of their ancestors 1000 years 
ago. 

On to the south we go. Look! what have we 
here? Is this another busy iron and coal region? 
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Yes, here at Krakow lies one of Europe’s biggest 
coal fields. Here is another "Pittsburgh,” with its 
trains carrying fuel for Europe’s steam engines and 
factories. 

Only a short distance south of this black industrial 
city we pass over the Tatry section of the green 
Carpathian Mountains. Here the Poles and Czechs 
together have made a wonderful public park, with 
wild animals, wild fruits, and flowers. They agreed 
that it would be a place of pleasure and beauty "for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

The Eastern Plains 

We rise higher and higher to 5000 feet to get over 
the Carpathians, with then: thick forests, and across 
the lovely valleys of the land of the Czechs, another 
group of people who are called Slavs. How we wish 
we could turn west and see the beautiful city of 
Prague! But time does not permit, so we go on south 
over the broad plains of Hungary. Here are narrow 
strips of farming land, and villages with their huts 
close together. They remind us much more of Russia 
than of France or Holland or England. 

We are getting far east in Europe, and the coun¬ 
ty IS very like the Russian plain and the old Russian 
^ms. On and on over the plains we fly until we see 
the twin city of Budapest, on the Danube River. This 
old capital of Hungary lies on both sides of the river, 
n one side lies Buda, with cobbled streets and 
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old stone buildings. On the other side is the busy 
manufacturing and selling city of Pest. Here are 
aU the signs of modem ways of living — street cars 
and autos, factories and diops, business streets and 
streets with beautiful homes; and, as usual, the ugly, 
poor houses of the workers. 

We turn eastward and fly along the winding 
Danube. We come to the delta, with its many 
mouths, and soon we are out over the Black Sea. 
A southward turn comes next, and along the coast 
of Rumania and Bulgaria we fly. In a short time we 
are over the famous old city of Istanbul in Turkey. 
Here is the spot where Europe and Asia meet. 
The temples are hke those of India. The remains of 
old buildings and monuments remind us of the thou¬ 
sand and more years of history which Istanbul knows. 
We are to fly from Istanbxil to Greece. 

We move down the Bosporus, as the narrow strip 
of water between Europe and Asia is called. On we 
fly, and in a few minutes are out over the next nar¬ 
row strait, the Dardanelles. Here the Greek ships 
stood together 2000 years ago in warfare. Here also 
the British and those fighting with them met the 
Turks and Germans in the World War (1914-1918). 

Greece and the Balkan Peninsula 

So we go on westward to Greece — across the blue 
Aegean Sea. We look at a map like map 12, pages 
206 and 207. Yes, Greece is part of a peninsula 
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surrounded by water on three sides. The Io nian Sea 
is on the west, the Mediterranean is on the south 
and the Aegean Sea is on the east. ’ 

At last we come to the very old city of Athens. 
The ruins of beautiful temples and public buildings 
are on every side. It is little wonder that later 
Europeans used the Greek designs in their own 
buildings after seeing those in the beautiful city of 
Athens. 

Leaving Athens, we turn west over the Gulf of 
Corinth. What an uneven coast line this Balkan 
Peninsula has! Little harbors and bays are every¬ 
where. No wonder they protected the little HniHyig 
ships of which early Greece was so proud; but so 
small and so shallow are they that the large ocean 
steamships of today cannot get into them. 

'^e airship turns to the north over the Balkan 
Peninsula. Now we can see how the peninsula ex¬ 
tends into the Mediterranean Sea. Such a mountain¬ 
ous and small country is Greece! And 2400 years 
ago it was one of the most powerful in the world. 

We fly near to the earth to feel the warmth of the 
Mediterranean climate. Here it is mild in winter 
and, of course, hot in sximmer. Acres and acres of 
olive, orange, lemon, flg, and mulberry trees grow 
all over these western hiUs. Grapevines are every¬ 
where. This must be a wine region, and a raisin one 
too. Dry the grapes, and you have raisins. Greece 
sells raisins to many other countries every year. 




Pic. 59. The Yugoslavian "navy” anchored at Gravosa, on t^ 
Dalmatian coast 
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We have crossed the boundary and avp ««« 
Yugoslavia, the home of the "Southern Slavs 
^member that 1500 years ago tribes of S\Z 1' 

C S 

Poland and these little Balkan countLf 
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There are five m this small peninsula alone—Ru’ 
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look mto as we fly north), and Yugoslavia 
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As we should expect, then, Belgrade is a busy city. 
Certainly from the air it looks like any other modem 
dty, with its railway station, taU buildings, paved 
streets filled with moving automobiles and street 
cars and busses, and its wooded and grassy parks. 

West over the Dinaric Alps, flying 8000 feet up, 
we go and out over the Adriatic Sea. Now Italy is 
below us. We have not time to turn south and see the 
long "boot” (see map 22, page 339) which that 
peninsula forma. We shall return to Italy later. 

We fly quickly up the green valley of the river 
Po. Then up and up we rise, as high as 15,000 
feet, and over the snow-capped Alps into Switzer¬ 
land. This is real mountain coimtry, with beautiful 
valleys between the peaks. The highest and sharp¬ 
est mountains of Europe are these Alps. 

What are those little specks on the side? They 
are people — climbing slowly to the top. Do you 
remember the stories of moimtain-chmbing in The 
First Book of the Earth! Why is it that men have 
always wished to climb high mountains? 

Can people raise food in this mountain country? 
Can they have farms? In some places they can. 
Those valleys, even though they are several thou¬ 
sand feet high, turn green and warm in a short spring 
and summer. But, as we should expect, people must 
depend for their living chiefly on cattle and sheep 
and goats; especially do they depend on the butter 
and Tnillr and meat and cheese that come from them. 
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But the Swiss earn much of their money in 
other way. The mountains are so attractive that 
each year thousands of visitors come from all parts 
of the world to rest or play. They go skiing or sleigh- 
ing, walking or climbing, or just rest in this delightful 
climate. These people spend their money in Switzer¬ 
land; so it is that many of the Swiss depend upon 
visitors from other countries. 

We fly over beautiful Lake Geneva, one of many 
charming lakes in the mountains, and look down on 
the buildings of the Old World city of Geneva. Here 
the League of Nations has its home and here many 
of the world’s important meetings are held. 

There are other interesting old Swiss cities; Bern, 
the capital; Zurich, the railway center; Lucerne; 
Basel, with its ribbon manufactming. Most of these 
communities have been made into pleasant summer 
as weU as winter resorts, and each has its 
blue lake with mountains around it. 


Pleasure Resorts of Southern Europe 

A/r world’s pleasure places, however, the 

Mediterranean coast is one of the finest. On the 
southern edge of France and the neighboring coast 
of Italy It IS called "the Riviera.” Southwest we 
ny, along the coast of the wonderfully blue Medi- 
terraneM. Everywhere are those little white stone 
at cling to the hillsides and rise from the 
water s edge. "Just one bathing beach after another” 




1 
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is our thought as we pass the largest city, Nice, and 
the little towns near it on the rocky hills. 

So along the warm, sunny coast we go to Mar¬ 
seille, France’s southern port. The usual port sights 
greet us: a harbor, with great ocean steamships tied 
up at long concrete docks. Huge steel cranes are 
unloading heavy boxes and crates from them. On 
innfl the busy life of a world-port city goes on. 

We should hke to continue east to Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, which make up the Iberian Peninsula. But 
we shall visit there later, so we must go on. We 
follow the silver thread of the Rhone River north, 
past the smoky manufacturing city of Lyon, and 
over the huge iron and steel region, Le Creusot. 
Here is stiU another ” Pittsburgh ”! How these cities 
appear around the world wherever coal and iron are 
to be found in the ground! 

We must say good-by to Prance and be on our 
way. Over the English Channel we go, and in a 
short time England comes into view. Another hour, 
and we are on the ground at Croydon airport and 
back where we started. Europe, the center of the 
Western world, has passed before our eyes. 

Books You Would Like To Read 

Aanrud, Hans. Sidsel Longskiit and Solve Suntrap; Two Chil¬ 
dren of Norway. The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. Life 
in Norway, with interesting facts about the climate etc. 
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BUBGLON, Nora. Children of the Soil; a Story of Scandinavia. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
This interesting story teUs of the life of the people of Sweden. 
Dodge, M. M. Hans Drinker, or the Silver Skates. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. A vivid picture of the life of Dutch children. 
Haix, M- E. Jan and Betje. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
York. These two children live on a flatboat on a canal in 
Holland. 

Lattimore, E. F. Seven Crowns. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York. Brigit’s adventures in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
at home and in school. 

Olcott, VraGiNiA. Anton and Trini, Children of the Alpland. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. Life today in the 
Swiss Alps. 

Olcott, Virginia. Klass and Jansje, Children of the Dikes. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York. How two Dutch children 
live in Holland today. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. Centennial edition. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. Heidi has many adventures in the mountains of 
Switzerland and in the city of Frankfurt. 

Spyri, Johanna. Moni the Goat Boy. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Pictures of peasant life in Switzerland. 

Wilson, E. H. Flyaway Flippety; a Trip from Holland to Egypt. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. A stork flies from Holland to 
Egypt and sees many interesting things. 

See readings at the ends of Chapters XIV-XXI for stories of some 
other countries of Europe. 
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is our thought as we pass the largest city, Nice and 
the little towns near it on the rocky hills/ ’ ^ 
So along the warm, sunny coast we go to Mai 
seiUe, France’s southern port. The usual port sighte 
greet us: a harbor, with great ocean steamships tied 
up at long concrete docks. Huge steel cranes are 
unloading heavy boxes and crates from them. On 
land the busy life of a world-port city goes on. 

We should like to continue east to Spain and Por 
tugal, which make up the Iberian Peninsula. But 
we shall visit there later, so we must go on We 
foUow the silver thread of the Rh6ne River north 
past the smoky manufacturing city of Lyon, and 
ower the huge iron and steel region, Le Creusot. 
Here is still another "Pittsburgh”! How these cities 
appear around the world wherever coal and iron are 
to be found m the ground! 

We must say good-by to France and be on our 

Iwe go, and in a 
^ort time England comes into view. Another hour, 

WV Croydon airport and 

world, has passed before our eyes. 


Boohs You Would Like To Read 

in Norway with infm +• S' Winston Co., Philadelphia. life 
y» th interesting facts about the climate etc. 
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BOHGLON, Nora. Children of the Soil; a Story of Scandinavia. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
This interesting story tells of the life of the people of Sweden. 
Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. A vivid picture of the life of Dutch children. 
Hah, M. E. Jan and Betje. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
York. These two children live on a flatboat on a canal in 
Holland. 

Lattimoeb, E. F. Seven Crowns. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York. Brigit’s adventures in Copenhagen, Denmark, 

at home and in school. 

Olcott, Virginia. Anton and Trini, Children of the Alpland. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. Life today in the 
Swiss Alps. 

Olcott, Virginia. Klass and Jansje, Children of the Dikes. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York. How two Dutch children 
live in Holland today. 

Sfuu, Johanna. Heidi. Centennial edition. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. Heidi has many adventures in the mountains of 
Switzerland and in the city of Frankfurt. 

Spvri, Johanna. Moni the Goat Boy. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Pictures of peasant life in Switzerland. 

Wilson, E. H. Flyaway Flippety; a Trip from Holland to Egypt. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. A stork flies from Holland to 
Egypt and sees many interesting things. 

See readings at the ends of Chapters XIV-XXI for stories of some 
other countries of Europe. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Things We Should Know about Europe 

We have traveled quickly in imagination around the 
boundary of Eui’ope. We have looked down upon 
many people at work and at play. Let us now 
gather some of these ideas together and see what 
stands out most clearly about Eui’ope. 

Europe, Though a Small Continent, Has 
a Large Number of Countries 

Did you notice on our trip of 200 miles an hour 
how small some of the countries of Europe are? 
Many of them are no larger than some of the states 
of our own country. 

Let us compare the size of Europe with that of 
the United States. Figure 61 shows how you mi ght , 
do this. 

Lay sheets of thin tissue paper over Em’ope and 
the United States and cut around the boundaries, 
Color the United States and lay it over Europe. 
Now you can see clearly how they compare in size, 

Next cut European Russia from the rest of Eu¬ 
rope. Now place over the United States the part of 
Europe that remains. Do you see that Europe with¬ 
out Russia is smaller than the United States? 
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EUROPE 



Fic. 61. Europe is not much larger than the United States, but 
its population is more tlian four times as great 


But Europe has 29 countries if we do not count 
Russia, and these 29 countries together have less 
land than OUT one Country. Moreover, the 29 Eu¬ 
ropean countries together have much less land than 
either Russia or China. 



Square MUes of Area 

Europe (without Ruesia) 

29 countries 

2,200,000 

United States 

1 country 

3,027,000 


But if we include Russia, Europe with 30 coun¬ 
tries is only a little larger than the United States. 
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But Europe Has a Large Population 

Although Europe is a small continent, it has many, 
many people. Let us think now of Europe without 
Russia. In that area there are nearly 400,000,000 
people. See how this compares with our country, 
the United States. 

Europe. 400,000,000 people 

United States. 127,000,000 people 

Europe, with only two thirds as much land, has 
three times as many people. Do you think that 
would make it very crowded? Some parts of Europe, 
as France and Belgivun and the Netherlands, are very 
crowded indeed. 

How can so many people live in such a small 
continent? Do you remember that on the airplane 
trip over Europe we were often saying: "How 
green the coimtryside is!” . . . "How fine the crops 
are!” . . . "What beautiful gardens and parks and 
playgrounds!” 

One of the chief reasons for the large numbers of 
people is that nature is very kind to Europe. Let 
the maps teU us how that is true. 

First, Where Is Europe Located? 

Almost all Europe is located much nearer to the 
north pole than our own country is. Find the line of 
50° north latitude on map 12, pages 206 and 207. 
Follow it across Europe. Now look at map 26, 
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page 404, and find the line of 50° north latitude. 
Follow it across North America. Do you notice 
that it does not touch the United States at all? 
The whole of our comitry is south of it, but half 
the countries of Europe are north of it! 

Now follow the 40-degree line. The northern half 
of the United States is north of it, lying between 
40“ and 48°. But all Europe, except parts of Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, is north of that hne. 

Do you see, then, that the countries of Europe 
he very much farther north, much nearer the north 
pole, than does our own comitry? 

Is the Climate More Severe? 

What temperatm'e would you expect in Europe, 
since it is located so far north ? Would it be colder 
or warmer than the United States? 

No doubt you would say colder; but that is the 
surprise. The climate of most of the European coun¬ 
tries is very much like that of the United States. 
How can that be true? 

The Winds and the Rainfall 
One reason is that the winds blow in just the right 
direction. Notice this on map 14, page 213. They 
blow from west to east. We call them westerly winds. 

Notice too that these winds blow over 3000 miles 
of the Atlantic Ocean. So the westerly winds bring 
douds to Europe — clouds that are full of moisture. 
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It is these clouds that shower water on most of the 
continent. There are a few places where the rainfall 
is from 80 to 100 inches a year. There are other 
places where it is only 20 inches a year. But the 
rainfall is generally from 20 to 40 inches a year. This 
is not too little and not too much, but just enough 
to grow fine crops. 

There is another important thing about this rain- 
fall. It comes at many different times of the year. 
Europe, unlike Asia, has no monsoons which blow in 
from the ocean and bring a short rainy season of three 
months. There is rain at some time in aU the seasons. 
So it is that most European farmers do not have to 
irrigate their land; they depend on nature to send 
sufficient rain throughout the entire growing season. 

How the Gulf Stream Helps To Make 
Europe’s Climate 

But still we have not learned how such a northern 
continent can have such a mild climate. Map 14 
helps us to xmderstand this. It shows the GuK 
Stream, that wide current of water flowing in the 
Atlantic Ocean from the warm region of the Carib¬ 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Passing along the 
eastern coast of the United States, it crosses the 
North Atlantic Ocean, washing against the British 
Isles and the western coast of Europe. 

As the westerly winds blow across the Atlantic, 
over the Gulf Stream, they become warm an H moist. 




Map 14, Can you tell from tins map why Europe has a mild 
climate and enough rainfall for fine crops? 
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It is these winds that carry the warmth as well as 
flip rainfall over much of Europe. 

So although Exirope is farther north than the 
United States, it has a mild temperature and fairly 
good rainfall throughout most of the year. The 
climate is just the kind needed to raise good crops. 

The Absence of Mountains Also Affects the 
Climate of Europe 

But there is something else that helps to explain 
the fine climate of Europe. Two thirds of Europe is 
a fairly level plain less than 1000 feet above sea level. 
There is not a real moimtain in all that area. 

What has that to do with the climate of Europe? 
Very much indeed. As you know, where there are 
high momitains the rain falls on the side against 
which the wind blows. If there were high mountains 
on the western coast — in Prance, Belgium, the Neth¬ 
erlands, or Germany — most of the rainfall would be 
left there and very little would get over into the plain. 

Can you think how different the countries east of 
the mountains would be? They would have very 
little rain. The temperature would be much colder 
too because the mountains would shut out the warm 
winds. The growing season would be shorter and 
crops would not grow so well. Fewer people would 
live in Europe. 

But there are no high mmmtains near the west 
coast of Europe. So these westerly winds, made 



Bering GoUtnray 


Fig. 63. We look dovra on the shipping on the Danube at 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
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warm and moist by the Gulf Stream, blow across most 
of Europe. Thus the growing season is long in the 
central and southern parts. And since the sod of the 
great level plain is just right to grow wheat and com, 
rye and oats, barley and other things, these crops 
grow well. So it is that many people can live there. 

A Continent without a Desert I 

We have still not mentioned all the ways in which 
nature was kind to Europe. 

One other way is that there is hardly a square 
mile of desert land in the entire continent, and that 
is not true of any other continent on the earth. Asia 
has huge deserts, as you know. Africa has the great 
sandy Sahara Desert of the north and the Kalahari 
of the south. Central Aimtralia is one large desert. 
Even our own country has some desert regions. 

Most of Europe, however, has vegetation cover¬ 
ing the ground — either forests or grass or crops. 
It is true that in Spain and other places there are 
some fairly dry and high plateau lands. There 
are some mountain regions like the Alps, but there 
are no great deserts. 

The Coast Line of Europe: Favorable for 
Ports and Harbors 

Even the coast line of Europe, that edge where the 
ocean washes against the land of the continent, has 
helped Europe to become the center of world trade. 
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Map 12, pages 206 and 207, shows how uneven 
is Europe’s coast line where the lands meet the sea. 
You already know that Holland, on the west coast, 
is also called "the Netherlands,” a name which means 
“the Low Countries.” At the eastern side of the con¬ 
tinent, around the Caspian Sea, some of the land 
is so low that there are thousands of square miles 
below sea level. 

As you know, this coast line was formed millions 
of years ago, when the continents rose and fell. As 
time passed, the land along the coasts sank lower 
and lower. Then the ocean flowed in over it and 
formed many bays, large and small. Slowly the 
European peoples gathered around these protected 
places and began to build ships. Later harbors and 
ports grew up. 

The Very Shape of Europe Is Right for Trade 

Not only the size but the shape of Europe is an 
important reason why it has become the center of 
world trade. It is so narrow that there is no place, 
even near the middle, that is more than 600 miles from 
one or another of the seas. Measure the distances 
yourself. Look at map 12, pages 206 and 207, 
and choose some community near the middle. No¬ 
tice how near Vienna or Prague, Budapest or War¬ 
saw, are to either the Adriatic or the Mediterranean 
or the Baltic Sea. It is only a few hundred miles at 
the most. 
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Fig. 64. A Dutch village; its lowlands are protected from the sea 
by an earthen dike 


^ Now compare these distances with places in the 
middle of other continents. Choose a city in Asia 
or Africa or North America. Measure the distances. 
Are they not much greater? 

Do you see, then, how easy it is for those farmers 
and business men of Europe who live away from the 

sea to ship things to any one of the ports on the 
coasts? 


Europe’s Rivers Help in Her Trade with 
Other Countries 

The rivers of Europe also make travel and trade 
easy for the Europeans. They rise in the interior of 
the continent and flow to the coasts. More impor- 
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tant than that, however, is the fact that ships of a 
f^ly large size can travel on them. No great water¬ 
falls and few rapids block their way. Since the lands 
about them are mostly level plains, the rivers flow 
along gently and boats can pass along easily. 

These, then, are the ways in which nature has 
made it possible for man to make Europe a great 
trading continent of the world. Now let us see how 
men have used natme in building their ways of 

living. 

Ships 1 Ships I Ships I 

One of the things we noticed particularly on our 
airplane trip was the many harbors and ships. Ships! 
Ships! Ships! Sailing ships and steamships around 
England, in the Channel, in the North Sea, in the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

And where are these ships going? They are going 
to the porta of the world. If we had gone around 
Great Britain we could have seen port after port: 
London, Southampton, Plymouth, Bristol, Manches¬ 
ter, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Newcastle. 
There are nine large ports in that one little country! 
Up gmd down the coast of the continent there are 
many others: Le Havre, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Bergen, Stockholm, Danzig, Istanbul, 
Athens, Naples, Venice, Genoa, Marseille, Barce¬ 
lona, Cddiz, Lisbon, and we have not named all the 




lP 15. From the fine ports of Fuzope ships sail to all parts of 
i world. This map shows you where they travel. Where do 
the largest ziiimher sail? Can yon tell why? 
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important ones. In fact, half the 24 largest ports 
of the world are on the coast line of Europe. 

\Vhat is the reason for so many fine ports? From 
your study of Communities of Men you know some 
of the answers. The uneven coast line, with its big 
and little bays, protects the ships from the storms 
of the ocean. Here is where men build their harbors 
and ports and sail their ships to all parts of the 

world. 

Then too the rivers provide easy ways to the sea. 
Notice how many porta of Europe are at or near the 
mouths of rivers. Map 12, pages 206 and 207, shows 
them. Here are a few: 

Marseille, at the mouth of the Rh6ne 
London, near the mouth of the Thames 
Hamburg, near the mouth of the Elbe 
Antwerp, near the mouth of the Scheldt 
Rotterdam, near the mouth of the Rhine 
Bordeaux, near the mouth of the Garonne 
Gdynia, near the mouth of the Vistula 

You can find stfil others. 

Do you see, then, how quickly and cheaply crops 
and goods can be loaded onto boats at inland towns 
and shipped down the rivers to the ports? Later we 
shall learn how the Europeans slowly built one of the 
best systems of smooth roads and railroads in the 
world. They also make it possible to ship goods 
quickly between any community within the continent 
to any large port on the coast. 
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Europe Has a Long History of Trade and Travel 

Another reason why Europe has beconae such a 
ahippiug region is that from the earliest tunes trade 
has been carried on there. It was aroimd the Medi¬ 
terranean that sea-trading first started. Nearly 5000 
years ago (that would be about 3000 B.c.) Egypt, at 
the eastern end, built ships and her people sailed 
up and down the coasts. It was Egyptian ships which 
sailed across to Crete and Greece. It was Egyptian 
ships which sailed to India and China. 

Then came the Phoenicians, whose trading ships 
went to aU the lands along the Mediterranean and 
even out into the Atlantic. 

Many years later Greek ships helped to build up 
the countries around the eastern end of the sea. A 
few hundred years after the Greeks it was the Roman 
ships which carried goods and people not only along 
the Mediterranean but around Spain to Britain and 
the North Sea. 

Centuries later, in the 1300’s and 1400’s (a.d.), it 
was the ships of Venice, Genoa, and other Italian 
cities which carried the trade of the Mediterranean 
around the coast of Europe to the Baltic Sea. 

And after 1492 a.d., when America was dis¬ 
covered, it was Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, En g li s h, 
and French ships which not only went aroxmd Africa 
to the Far East but even crossed the Pacific Ocean 
as weU as the Atlantic. 
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Europe Is the Center of World Ocean Trade 

So the ships of the world have sailed to and from 
Europe from the earliest days, until today Europe 
ia the very center of all world ocean trade. 

How well that is shown on map 15, page 220! 
Notice the thick black band that shows the trade 
between the port cities of Europe and the United 
states. Can you think of large ocean ships loaded 
with goods sailing from Europe to every important 
port of Asia, of America, Africa, and Australia? 
Month after month, year after year, they sail back 
and forth across the oceans. The people of each 
country grow something or make something to sell 
to the people of other countries. That is what 
"world trade” means. 

So it is that nature and people, working together, 
made Europe the greatest shipping and business con¬ 
tinent of the earth. Nature helped by giving Europe 
a mild temperature and winds bringing enough rain¬ 
fall. Rich soil has made abundant crops possible. 
The low and uneven coast line is just right for har¬ 
bors and ports, and the rivers make travel and trade 
to the interior easy. As we said, even the small size 
and narrow shape of their continent have helped 
the Europeans to reach all parts of it. 

With all these gifts of nature it was to be expected 
that Europeans would build some important civih- 
zations. Along the coast they could build ships and 
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docks. They could trade with theii’ own people and 
those of other continents easily. As time went on 
they made good roads and railroad lines, canals and 
bridges; and Europe became the center of trade. 

But that is not the entire story. These Europeans 
planned new ways of living, new arts, and new crafts. 
Out of the early tribes grew new countries wiii 
differing habits and ideas. As you know, there 
are now many countries, all of which differ in some 
ways from the others, but are alike in some ways, 
Let us look more closely at these people and see what 
they are lilce. 

Books You JYonld Like To Read 

Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamhkrlain, A. H. Europe (Continents 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Hillyer,V.M, a Child’a Gco|,Ta])hy of Lho World. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York. 
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Which European Countries Shall We 
Study? 

O ne thing is certain: we do not have time enough 
to study carefully all the countries of Europe. 
We can take only a few, but we must be sure to 
take the most important ones. Which ones shall they 
be? 

There are several suggestions; 

First. Let us take those European countries and 
peoples that play the most important parts in the 
world today. 

Second. Let us take the countries and peoples 
that show most clearly how the different peoples of 
Europe live. In the chapters on Russia we have 
already seen how the fanners of eastern Europe 
live, so we need not take others like them. For now 
at least, we can pass over the peoples of Poland, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

Third. Since we have not seen much of the manu¬ 
facturing peoples, those that live in cities and towns 
and produce things by machines and engines, we 
should study some of those. The most important 




manufacturing comitries are Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. If there were tune, one would also 
include Belgium and several others, for there is a 
good deal of manufacturing and city life in those 
countries; but we must omit them. 

Fourih. We should study those countries and 
peoples that have played a large part in the history 
of the world — those that have changed the world 
most. Again we name Great Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many, but we add Spain and Italy. It was Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, more than all others, 
that discovered and explored and settled North, 
Central, and South America and briilt up more than 
twenty countries there. It was Great Britain that 
settled Australia and New Zealand. And all of them 
are now changing the ways of living in India, China, 
Russia, Japan, and other parts of Asia and in Africa. 

For these reasons, then, we have chosen five of 
the countries of Europe for careful study — Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 

First of aH we shall take England. 



CHAPTER XIV 


England: First of the Manufacturing 
Countries 

Straightening Out Names Again 

The children were having a lively discussion about 
names again. 

“Miss Gardner, I’m just about as mixed up over 
Great Britain as I was about Russia,” said Helen. 
"In this book there are five different names for it! 
No sooner do I learn what the difference between 
Great Britain and England is than along comes 
’United Kingdom,’ and that mixes me all up.” 

“Yes,” asked Henry, “and what about Ireland? 
Ireland is one of the 'British Isles,’ but is it part of 
Great Britain? ” 

“There’s another hard one I’d like to know 
about,” said John. “Just what is the British Em¬ 
pire? My book says Canada is a part of it.” 

As the children told of their difiiculties the teacher 
had been writing on the blackboard. This is what 
they saw: 

Names To Be Clear About 

The British Isles The United Kingdom 

Great Britain Ireland, or Eire 

The British Empire 
227 
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U.S.A 

AREA 3,026,789 SQ. Ml. 
POP. 127,000,000 



BRITISH ISLES 

y AREA 120,583 --{•nUII V 
■». "%/ 49,004,046 * 







Fig. 65. What a tiny part of the United States the British Isles 
would cover! Do you see how many people they have for that 

email area? 


Miss Gardner: 

but I think we can straighten it out. 

First, the British Isles. Let us look at map 16 
page 230, and see what is included. There are 
two large islands and a number of small ones. One 
of ^e large islands is England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Irelrad IS the other. Scattered around the big ones 
islands, the largest of which are the 
tile Channel Islands. So the name 
Bntish Isles’ should be easy to remember. 

Second, Great Britain. We shaU use this name 

oftener any other. It means England and Scot¬ 
land and Wales. 

In size and in population England is really most 
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of Great Britain ” explained Miss Gardner. "You 
can remember it that way. But when you read what 
the British people have done in the past few hundred 
years, you will be interested to see what a big part 

the Scots played.” 

"Do all the people of Great Britain speak the 

same language?” asked Mary. , „ , 

"The people in all three parts speak English as 
the national language, but it sounds very (Merent 
in each one. We say the 'accent’ is different. 
Some of the people who live in the villages of Scot¬ 
land and Wales rarely meet the people of the towns 
and cities. They speak such a mixture of English 
and Scotch, or English and Welsh, that an English¬ 
man can hardly understand it.” . . . , j 

"It really means, then, that Great Britam mcludes 
England, Wales, and Scotland, with England the 

most important,” said Helen. 

" Third, the United Kingdom. Books m which we 
find facts about countries use two other names which 
we must learn. The first is 'the United Kmgdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland,’ or, as it is 
ufluaUy called, 'the United Kingdom.’ Not oMy 
England and Wales and Scotland but also the 
northern part of Ireland are included m the name 
United Kingdom. 

"Fourth. Iidand (or Eire). Perhaps you vrere 
wondering about the southern i^ 

At one time all of Ireland was part of the 



Map 16 . Alttou^ the Britidi Islee are farther north than the 
United States they also have a mild climate. Can you tell why 
from this map ? 
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United Kingdom, but the people of the south of 
Ireland wished to be free. In 1922 they did succeed 
in getting a large amount of freedom, and their 
country is now called Ireland, or Eire. We shall 
learn more about this in later studies. 

Fifth, the British Empire. AH the names we have 
used are for the peoples and lands of the British 
Ides. There is one other name that is often seen in 
the newspapers and the movies and heard over the 
radio — 'the British Empire.’ An empire is a group 
of peoples or nations rmder one government. We 
caimot learn much about that in this book, but 
we can remember the principal parts of the British 
Empire. Map 17, page 232, shows them. Study it 
carefully and you will see that the British Empire 
extends into every continent of the earth. 

"There are so many different places that two 
blackboards woxdd be filled if we gave the names of 
all of them. It is enough for us to remember the big 
ones: India, Australia and New Zealand, Canada, 
and the Union of South Africa. Remember also that 
there are other large British colonies in Africa.” 

"Sounds as if Great Britain had most of the 
earth,” said John. 

"Well, the British Empire does have almost one 
fourth of the land of the earth and more than one 
fourth of the people, ” explained Miss Gardner. 

"The British went out to all parts of the world. 
In some places they settled, just as they did in 
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America. In others, like India, they sent soldiers 
and conquered the people. Then they sent out men 
to help to rule them.” 

«Do you mean that India, with her 350,000,000 
people, is ruled by Great Britain?” asked Mary. 

"About half of it is,” spoke up Charles. "Don’t 
you remember we read about that in the story of 
India?” 

"In aU these places,” added Miss Gardner, "the 
English language is now spoken.” 

The Center of This Great Empire 
Is Little England 

For the reason that England is the center of the 
British Empire we shall go to that little island 
country. Were there time we should like to go to 
the other countries, charming and important as 
they are. But we must study England first. The 
Engliah people have done most to change the Old 
World into the new one in which we are living today. 

England’s Location and Climate 

Do you remember what a surprise it was to learn 
that although Europe is located farther north than 
our own covmtry, its climate is much like that of 
the United States? The same is true of England. 
The southern tip of the British Isles is 50° north 
latitude, and the northern tip is 60°. Yet at sea 
level, all around the British Isles, the temperature 
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never goes below freezing, and even in summer the 
dty of London is usually only about 65°. The seas 
never freeze over, and the rivers almost never. In the 
Pennine Mountains, where sometimes the snow falls 
in winter, it soon melts. Thus, in spite of being so 
far north, England has a mild climate with a green 
countryside most of the year. 

You already know some of the reasons for the 
very rtuld climate of Europe. Let us see if they 
are the same for England. 

First, the westerly winds which blow across the 
Atlantic carry air warmed by the Gulf Stream to 
England and the rest of the British Isles, just as 
they do to the continent. 

Second, the British Isles are surrounded by oceans 
and seas. In winter these waters are warmer than 
the land, and the air that blows from them toward 
the land warms it. In summer the waters are cooler 
than the land, and the air that blows inland cools 
it. Thus all parts of the British Isles have mild 
winters and cool summers. 

You can see what the Gulf Stream, the winds, 
and the water, working together, do to the British 
Isles. Not only do they warm the land the year 
round; they also give it rain and dampness. A large 
part of the land receives as much as 40 inches of 
rain a year. The air is filled with moisture most of 
the time. What traveler has not discovered the well- 
known "London fog,” which comes down suddenly 
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and covers the cities and towns of the country with 
blanket of mist? And how often it rains, even in 
^ter! How we wish it would clear up and let us see 

the sun! 

Has England Good Land for Farming? 

There are only 51,000 square miles of land in all 
England. As we look at map 16, page 230, we see 
that much of this lies in hilly country. The highest 
peaks are only 3000 feet above sea level. Much of 
the sod, even in the most southern part, where the 
land is iirly level, has much gravel and many stones. 

It is not fertile enough to grow large crops of grain. 

England’s Grassy Lands Are Good for Grazing 

England’s land does, however, have plenty of 
grass and is excellent for the grazing of sheep ^d 
cattle and horses. So, in spite of its small size, 
England is an important sheep and cattle co\inti:y. 

The British farmers have studied cattle raising 
and have learned to raise cows that give large 
amounts of milk and fine meat. Have you heard of 
the famous kinds of English cattle: Guernsey, 
Jersey, Hereford, Shorthorn, Devon? The farmers 
also raise sheep and goats and hens. They have 
learned to make good butter and cheese. Their 
he r s lay large numbers of eggs; so many of them 
have come to depend on the "damy” business 
milk, butter, and eggs — for a living. 
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garments. Unusual things, like salt and pepper and 
other spices, they could not raise. These they had 
to get at the yearly fair in the market town near by 

These villagers Kved very much by themselves in 
their little villages. They did not travel often or far 
They did not trade much. They depended mostly on 
themselves. We say that they were "self-sufficient.” 

What was happening in Europe at this time? 
Things were beginning slowly to change. Even 
1000 years ago clever people in Germany, in Italy 
in England, and in other parts of Europe were learn¬ 
ing how to make better tools and machines to help 
men to do their work. One man would "invent” 
that is, think up, one idea; other men would invent 
other ideas. Little by httle these scientists of Europe 
learned how to measure things more exactly. 

They made clocks that would tell time. They 
made rulers and yardsticks that would measure how 
long things are. They made thermometers that would 
tell how hot or how cold it is. They made instru- 
ments that would show where the stars are in the 
heavens. They made compasses to teU sailors which 
way to direct their ships. They made many other 
instruments with which to measure. Most of tliRfm 
began to be made 400 and more years ago. 

English Workmen Became Fine Craftsmen 

During these years European people were learn¬ 
ing how to make many kinds of things by Hanfl, In 
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England there were potters who made beautiful pots 
and dishes. With sldUfiil fingers they molded the 
day; then they heated and hardened it in brick 
ovens called kilns. Josiah Wedgwood was one of 
these skilled workmen. Wedgwood dishes became as 
well known as the finest porcelain from China. 

Other skilled workmen made beautiful furniture 
and became famous because of it. Perhaps your 
mother will know about such famous furniture mak¬ 
ers as Chippendale and Sheraton. Even today the 
people of many coimtries value the fine chairs and 
tables and other things made by these British fumi- 
ture makers of 200 years ago. 

In Sheffield and London and other Engliai. cities 
makers of hardware (caUed "smiths”) were learning 
to make knives, chisels, saws, and other tools. British 
tools became famous because they were so well maHe , 

As you know, in many parts of England, fine 
woolen and cotton cloth was made by the spinners 
and weavers of the country. 

So we see that even 200 years ago the people of 
e owns and cities were becoming craftsmen. 
Enghsh-made goods were of fine quality and were 
greatly desired around the world. Prom that time 

^ Made in England” marked on any 

goods has been a mark of good workmanship. 

_ ^ comse the town and city people of other coun- 

nes m rirope were also becoming good craftsmen, 
pain an taly, Ph-ance and Belgium, Germany 
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Switzerland, all had their craftsmen. You will read 
of them later, but we are especially interested just 
now in what was happening in England. 

So it was that, until about 1800, when your great- 
great-grandfather was alive, craftsmen still ham¬ 
mered out their fine tools at their forges. They 
formed their pots and dishes from the wet clay. Pur- 
niture makers still made the legs of chairs and 
tables with hand tools. Spinners spun the yam on 
the spinning wheel. Weavers wove the cloth on haTid 
looms. Garment makers sewed clothes with needle 
and thread. Everything was done by hand with tools. 

Then England Changed from Making Things by 
Hand to Making Things by Machines 

About 150 years ago clever British workers began 
to invent machines that would do the work of rne n. 
They made machines that would spin many threads 
of yam at one time instead of just one thread as on 
the old spinning wheel. They made looms that would 
weave cloth better and more quickly than by hanil , 
They made large furnaces that would turn out iron 
in much larger quantities than any blacksmith could 
make by hand in the same length of time. 

Engines Were Invented To Run the Machines 

About the same time that the first machines were 
being made, the first good steam engines were also 
being invented. This was fortunate; for no man 
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vas strong enough to run the big machines. These 
steam engines were connected with the machines so 
as to run them. A little later engines were made that 
would turn wheels. Then people could build loco¬ 
motives and railroad trains. Steamboats could also 
be made by fastening engines in boats so that they 

would turn paddle wheels. 

At first these machines and engines were small 
and did not work very well. But as the years passed, 
inventors got new ideas and made the machines and 
engines bigger and stronger. At last the giant ma¬ 
chines that we see today were made. 

The story of how it all happened is an exciting 
one, but it is too long a story to tell here. Later you 
win read it in The Story of Man at Work. 

What Did Machines Do to the Workers of England? 

Of course the use of giant engines and machines 
changed ways of living very much indeed. It soon 
did several things to the workers of England and 
other countries. 

1. People Changed Their Place of Work 

As you can imagine, the machines and engines 
were so large and so expensive that it was impossible 
to set them up in , the little cottages. One engme 
might cost thousands of dollars; one machme would 
cost hundreds of doUars. The peasants did not have 
that much money. A weaver could not spend thou- 
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69. Machines were invented to do the work that men had 
o te by hand. This is part of the machinery in a cloth facCory 
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gauds of dollars for a Watt steam engine and some 
looms and then spend more thousands of dollars to 
make a big building to hold them. A blacksmith 
could not change his little shop into a big steel min 
Only the people with much money could do that. 
So the rich people in a town put their money together 
and built a large central budding. This was called 
a factory or a mdl. In these factories they set up ma- 
diines and budt a steam engine to run the machines. 

Slowly, then, the craftsmen left their spinning 
wheels and their looms and their forges and went to 
run the machines in the factories. The skilled work¬ 
ers of the towns went to the factories. Even the 
peasants of the villages left their fields and cottages 
and learned to nm the machines. 

2. Towns Grew into ^^Manufacturing” Cities 
Bigger and bigger grew the factories. Then houses 
for the workers were built around them. Streets 
were laid out, and better roads connected them with 
the country. More railroads were budt. Streetcars 
and automobdes and busses were invented. 

More and more people came to live in the towns. 
Markets and stores were opened to seU them food 
and clothing. Business buddings appeared. Houses 
had to be budt. Streets became wider and better 
paved. More streetcars and busses ran on them. 
More radroads and trucks were budt to carry the 
people and their goods from town to town. 
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So it was that the English vdlages of little thatched 
cottages slowly became towns of brick and wood and 
stone buildings. Small towns became big towns. Big 
towns became small cities. Small cities became large 
cities. Thus many different Idnda of communities 
grew up in England, but at last most of them became 
towns and cities. We have several names that we 
give to such commmhties. We caU them manufac¬ 
turing cities, that is, communities where many of the 
people make things in factories and mills. 

In manufacturing cities the people make thiTig s 
with machines. They carry things with machines. 
They dig with machines. They pave streets with 
machines. They mine coal and iron with machines. 
They write with maclunes. They telephone and 
telegraph with machines. So the whole life of most 
of the English people has become a "machine” way 
of living. We say it is a "macliine civilization.” 

We have another name for such communities, 
We call them "business,” or "trading,” cities, that 
is, places where many people woi’k in stores and 
offices selling things; where others drive trucks and 
taxis, run streetcars and trains; and the like. They 
get their living by buying and selling goods, that is, 
by "business.” 

3. England: A Manufacturing Country 

Because such a large number of the English people 
have become town and city workers in manufacturing 




Fig. 70. One of Britain’s many iron and steel miUs. Is it different 
from a steel mill in any other indnatrial country? 
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pnrl business, we say that England is a "m£inufactur. 
ing” country. The United States is a manufacturing 
country also. As you saw in the story of the Russians, 
the new Russia is rapidly becoming a manufacturing 
country. 

But, as you know from your study of India and 
China, there are still many countries in which most 
of the people are farmers, working on the land. They 
do not use machines. They have few ti’ains or trucks, 
telegraphs or telephones. We call such countries 
agricultural countries. Not long ago all countries 
were agricultural cormtries; now many of them have 
changed or are changing mto manufacturing coun¬ 
tries. In your later studies see if you can tell whether 
a country is agricultural or manufactiming, or both. 

Towns I Towns! Towns! 

In England there are towns of every kind. There 
are manufacturing towns, such as Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester, Sheffield, and Leeds. There are business 
towns, such as London, the money and trade center 
of the world. There are thousand-year-old sailing 
towns, like Bristol. There are old pottery towns ... 
new steel towns . . . church towns and university 
towns, such as Lincoln and Winchester . . . residence 
towns... old coal towns, like Newcastle on Tyne 
... new port towns, such as Southampton and Liver¬ 
pool. And in between them is the beautiful green 
countryside, dotted with old villages. 
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Crowded Little England 

Can you imagine how crowded England is when 
you think that there are 38,000,000 people in a 
space not much larger than our state of New York? 
There are people, people everywhere! 

If the people of England were scattered evenly 
over all their land, there would be more than 745 to 
each square mile. Compare that with the United 
States. If our people were scattered evenly, there 
would be only 42 to each square mile. 

But, of course, the people are not scattered evenly 
over the whole of England. Four out of every five live 
in cities and towns. We see, then, that little England 
is one of the most crowded countries in the world. 


Books You Would Like To Read 


Book op Knowledge ; the Children’s Encyclopedia. The Grolier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 4, pp. 1314-1324, 
1428-1439; Volume 7, pp. 2293-2296, 2301-2304; Volume 18, 


pp. 6767-6776. //^ ^ 

Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Europe (^ntments 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York. See 
Chapter II, "A Visit to the British Isles,” and Chapter III, 

"The Metropolis of the World.” ,, a i a 

HiLLTfER, V. M. A Child’s Geography of the World. D. Apjgeton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York. See Chapters 25, 26, and 
27," The Land of the Angles.” 






CHAPTER XV 


England Depends on World Trade 

Perhaps you are thinking, "If there are so many 
people living in towns and cities, where can they get 
their food?” 

That important question is one that worries 
England’s leaders most of the time. Town and city 
people have no land on which to raise crops. 

A few people in the smaller towns do have small 
vegetable gardens. As we know, in the country there 
are broad fields of wheat and com, rye, oats, and 
barley. Many cattle, sheep, and poultry are raised, 
and there is a large dairy and meat business. But 
all these together would not feed, for two months 
out of the twelve in each year, the 30,000,000 people 

who live and work in cities. 

Yet the English people eat a good deal of food. 
Breakfast or lunch or dinner in an English home is a 
large meal. Americans are always being astonished 
at the "heavy” meals of the British. Oatmeal and 
eggs, meat and potatoes, toast and coffee and mar¬ 
malade, make up the usual English breakfast. How¬ 
ever can they eat so much? ” we think., 

But where does the food come from in a little 

ialand crowded with manufacturing cities? 

261 
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England Depends on Other Countries 

The food is "imported” from the far parts of the 
earth. It is brought to England’s ports by ocean¬ 
going steamships and sailing vessels. If you could 
fly swiftly over the waters of all the "seven seas” 
and look down into each of the thousands of ships 
you see there, you would find many of t.hpy n loaded 
with food and materials and goods for England 

So, you see, England is not self-suflacient today. 
She must depend on other parts of the world for 
most of her food. She must buy wheat and meat 
eggs and fruit, and other things. Her business men 
must buy cotton and rubber and other "raw ma¬ 
terials” from the business men and farmers of the 
United States, Canada, India, France, South Africa, 
and other coimtries. 

Another way of saying this is that English people 
must trade with the people of other countries. 

Now the British people buy most of their food and 
some other things from other parts of the world. In 
one year not long ago they bought 

20,000,000 tons of wheat from Canada 
15,000,000 tons of wheat from the United States 
6,000,000 tons of wheat from Argentina 
5,000,000 tons of wheat from Australia 
2,000,000 tons of wheat from British India 

Wheat is only one of the hundreds of things you 
would see in the ships coming to England. There 
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would be meat and sugar and other foods from the 
continents of the earth: tea from the Far East 
coffee from Brazil, fruits from South Africa and 
America, olives and lemons and oranges from Spain 
and Italy and Greece. In addition to the foods, 
there would be cotton and iron, rubber and oil, and 
other raw materials for England’s factories. 

The next question that comes to mind, of course, 
is Where do the British people get the money to buy 
all these things? 

There Are Three Ways in Which the 
British Get Money 

It is clear that the British people must sell some¬ 
thing in order to have money with which to buy the 
things that they need. What do the British people 
have to sell to the people from whom they buy food 
and raw materials ? There are many things, of course, 
but three of them are most important. 

1. Manufactured Goods 

The first of these you already know about — the 
manufactured goods that are made in England’s 
thousands of factories. Out of England’s harbors 
each year sail thousands of ships carrying the mil¬ 
lions of yards of cotton and woolen cloth woven in 
England’s nulls , . . millions of suits and dresses and 
other garments . . . thousands of pieces of furniture 
... saws and axes, hammers and chisels, made in the 
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British hardware factories . . . engines and machines, 
steel rails and locomotives, trucks and motor cars, 
and many, many other things. They are on then- 
way to Canada and the United States, or to TnHifl 
and China, or to South Africa or South America, or to 
Australia or New Zealand. Back and forth the ships 
go, carrying the goods from the sellers to the buyers. 

2. Britain's Rich Coal Mines 

Another thing the English people have to sell to 
other peoples is coal. As you learned in The First 
Book of the Earth, coal was formed in the earth mil¬ 
lions of years ago. For hundreds of thousands of 
years it meant nothing to the simple nature peoples. 
They made fires out of the wood aroimd them, but 
they did not know how to bum coal. 

Finally men did learn how to bum coal. Who dis¬ 
covered it, and when, we do not know; but we do 
know that even 1000 yeans ago different peoples in 
Europe knew that coal would make a hotter and 
more lasting fire than wood. 

As time went on, people began to hunt for coal, 
iligging in the earth wherever it happened to be. 
The people of Great Britain were among the most 
fortunate of those who found coal in their lands. 
Here were some of the best coal beds in the world. 

As more coal was dug from the groimd, more 
people began to bum it for their fires. As early as 
1725 the city of London burned 1,000,000 tons in its 
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furnaces in one year. But this was nothing to the 
amount used after James Watt and other inventors 
of England made the first steam engines. When 
that happened, about 150 years ago, it was coal, not 
wood, that was burned in the fires which made the 
steam for the engines. 

From 1825 to 1850 not only British people but 
people of other cotmtries were beginning to use 
engines to run machines. Then the cry "Give us 
more coal!” went up. The British who owned the 
coal lands sent more miners deeper and deeper into 
the ground to get out the coal. This they shipped to 
places where engines and machines were being used. 

By 1870 the coal owners of England mined and 
sold more coal than those of all the other countries 
put together. After that time the co^ mines of the 
United States did begin to catch up with them. But 
the British mines continued to put out more coal 
than those of any other country except our own 

So it was that England’s ships carried England’s 
coal roimd the world and sold it to the business men 
of other countries. That brought more money back 
to England to pay the miners and other workmen. 
The miners and their families, the clerks and their 
families, the coal shippers and coal owners and then 
families, spent their money in England for food and 
rent and other things. 

1A drawing after an iUuBtration in Microcosm, by WiUiam a Pyne. 
London, 1808. 
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This big coal business, then, was the second im. 
portant way that the people of the cities of Great 
Britain got money with which to buy the food they 
needed from other countries. 

3. British Ships Earn Money for the British People 

But there is a third important way in which the 
British people get the money to buy their food. 
Their many ships earn it for them. Let us see how. 

Great Britain Has Become 
Mistress of the Seas ” 

Have you ever heard it said that Englarid ia 
**Mistress of the Seas”? 

Come, in imagination, and j0y quickly over all the 
oceans of the world. Look down at the ships you 
see. That swiftly moving steamer . . . that heavy 
sailing ship with its white sails blown out like an 
umbrella by the ocean wind .., that fishing boat over 
there. Thousands of ships go sailing or steaiimg 
over the seas, to and fro between the world ports. 

What flags do you see flying on these thousands 
of ships? Perhaps you say, "The flags of all the 
nations.” Yes, some are American and some are 
French. There are Dutch flags and German flags, 
Italian and Japanese flags, Norwegian and Brazilian 
flags. 

But more often than any of the others you see 
the British "Union Jack.” That is what the flag of 
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Great Britain is called. If at this moment you could 
count aU the ships on all the oceans and in aU the 
ports of the world, about one third of them would be 
flying the Union Jack. That means they are British 
ships. Can you see why people say Britain is 
"Mistress of the Seas”? 

What Do These British Ships Carry? 

Not only do these thousands of British ships carry 
the goods of Great Britain; they carry much of the 
goods of other countries too. 

Suppose the wheat farmers of Argentina wish to 
send a shipload of wheat to England. It is more than 
likely that the ship wiU belong to a British company. 
That ship takes it to, let us say, Liverpool. The 
shipowners are paid so many dollars by the Argen¬ 
tine farmers for carrying the wheat. With this money 
they pay the men who work for them. Most of these 
are British people. They spend their money in Great 
Britain. 

Whale that one ship is taking wheat to England ^ 
thousands of other British ships are carrying loads 
of other things to all the ports of the world. They 
carry iron and coal, cotton and rubber, and many 
other kinds of "freight.” The British shipowners 
are paid for every load. With this money they pay 
their saflors and engineers and clerks and other 
worlmen. And these many, many people and their 
famflies spend much of this money in Great Britain. 
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So it is that hundreds of millions of dollars are 
paid into Great Britain each year for this ocean¬ 
carrying work. 

Thus we see that through trade with other coun¬ 
tries the British people receive large amounts of 
money. With this money they can buy from other 
peoples of the world the food that they cannot raise 
on their little island. 

Other Englands To Know 

Are you thinking that most of our story has been 
about factories and machines, manufacturing and 
business, shipping and trade? It does seem so, and 
that is the work of most of the people of Great Brit¬ 
ain. England is really a manufacturing country. 

But, in remembering that, we must not forget 
that much of the land of England is beautiful green 
countryside with lovely farms and villages. Md sev¬ 
eral million people stiU get their living as quiet farm¬ 
ers or village craftsmen. 

There are other Englands to rmderstand than the 
manufacturing one of noisy factories and mines. Let 
us look at some of them so that the picture of Eng¬ 
land will be complete. 

There is the England of old castles and churches 
and lovely viUages. Do you remember Corfe Cas^, 
which we read about in CommunUies of Men! No 
wonder WiUiam the Conqueror built castles on these 
southern hiUs! From them you can see whatever 
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Fig, 74. Evea today in the coimtryeide of En{;lund one can find 
htindreds of beautiful cottage bccdcb like thiei 

approaches from the English Channel. Below the 
castle ruins is the England of old thatch-roofed 
villages, of which many still remain. 

Come for a brief auto trip through some of these 
beautiful Englands. We drive out of London. In 
less than an hotir we are in the old village of Burford. 
Here we are at the very entrance to "the Cotswolds,” 
one of the charming spots still unspoiled by smoke 
and dirt. We pass over one of the delightful little 
bridges at Bourton on the Water. We explore along 
the valley of Upper and Lower Slaughter, where 
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villages of gray-stone cottages nearly covered by 
gbrubs and shaded by trees are set in a spreading 
green landscape. 

Although some of these stone houses were built 
hundreds of years earlier than others in the region 
and some are very new, the stonemasons of the Cots- 
wolds always built in the same style. How they 
loved their stones and their walls! Thank heaven, 
steam engines and factories have not changed this! 

Such green beauty! Really, people might very 
well call England the "Emerald Isle,” as they do 
Ireland. Perhaps not, however; for if we had time 
to travel west across the Irish Sea we should find 
lovely wooded villages set in the midst of even 

greener fields and forests. 

On we go northward to the beautiful green val¬ 
leys of the famous English Lake District. Look! 
Over there are silvery waterfalls and wooded hill¬ 
sides. On the roads are young hikers tramping their 

No wonder the poets of England came here to hve 
in these roUing hills and little mountain valleys shel¬ 
tering lovely lakes! There, on the other side, ^e the 
lake and village of Grasmere. Cattle graze in the 
pastures, and attractive houses fit into the landscape. 

This is a real civiHzation — a beautiful country 
in which to live, we think. How different it is from 
the huts of some of the villages of India, or toe 
Chinese mud huts, or even the houses of the cotton 
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spinners working in England’s own factories onlv 
a few hundred miles away! What a pity it ^ 
that all people cannot have such a beautiftd wav 
to live! Would it not be possible to arranee 
things so that aU people could? We must stul 
and find out. ^ 

Now across England southeastward we go to 
HuU and then to Lincoln, the old walled town of 
long ago, ’mth its beautiful churches and interesting 
ruins. This is the country of the beautiful "fen- 
land. There, in the distance, is Crowland Abbey 
on the spot where for 800 years a church has stood! 
Here, again, is the England of great stone cathedrals 
Md castles. How well they mark out the history of 
Britain! We must know more about these. 

But we cannot pause longer. We turn to the 
southwest, go through Stratford on Avon, the town 
where William Shakespeare lived, and on to the 
ancient port of Bristol. 

Ports! Ports! Ports! We cannot avoid the 
England of ports. Sailing ships have dotted this 
old harbor of Bristol for 1000 years, ever since the 
wool trade was first carried on with Ireland and 
toe Baltic shores and the wine trade with France, 
^om Bristol, too, John Cabot sailed in his little 
^p Mafhmj to discover North America, and to 
toe same port he returned successful. 

We motor swiftly southward from Bristol into 
evonshire, then west and north to the Bristol 



FiC. 75. The coast scenes one sees as he nears the old English 
town of Lynmouth, Devonshire 

Channel This county is famous round the world 
for its wooded mountain valleys and its broad fields, 
or moors. More thatch-roofed cottages stod side 
by side along lanes with hedges. Only such pictur^ 
as figures 74 and 75 can give one even an idea of the 
joy to be felt in going through this region. 

There is so much variety in each part of A 

tryside! On the rocky coast of Bristol Channe i 

Sacombe, a thousand years old 

history. Three hundred years ago it was attacked 

by Turkish pirates, but now it is a lovely summer 
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resort where England’s tired city people go for a 
holiday in summer. 

We roll quietly eastward over a smooth road that 
winds like a thin white line along the beautiful rugged 
coast from Lynton, one twin village, to its mate 
Lynmouth. Our road winds past Exmoor Forest 
through countryside that changes every moment. 
Now it is the wild "valley of the rocks” with its 
narrow, winding lanes. Next we are looking out over 
roUing green hillsides. Through an old village we go 
and up a hiU along which coaches drawn by horses 
still travel. Stone monuments built over graves 
thousands of years ago, perhaps by the peoples of 
the Ice Age, rise above the landscape. 

On the south shore is the old port town of Plym¬ 
outh, the city from which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed 
in 1620, when they came to America to make their 
homes. Now it is a middle-sized city of stone houses 
and red-tile roofs set close to the beautiful harbor. 

This Devon countryside has been the scene of 
much of England’s stirring history. Iberian peoples 
fought the Celts here more than 2000 years ago. 
The Saxons came and defeated the Celts. The 
Normans, hundreds of years later, conquered the 
Saxons. How much of the story we see as we cross 
these old mountains and moors, gaze down on ffluria 
and villages, and explore the old church towns and 
port villages! 
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How Long Will This Beauty Remain? 

So there are other Englands than the manufac¬ 
turing one that ia growing so swiftly in the mid¬ 
lands and the north. As we see them, questions 
come to our minds: Will mines, factories, and mills 
come and kill this green countryside? Will concrete 
roads and filling stations bring whizzing motorists, 
hot-dog stands, and chain stores? Will tall apart¬ 
ment buildings rise where these beautiful cottages 
hug the tiny, friendly one-way lanes? Will movie 
houses and dance halls take the place of ivy-covered 
stone churches and old inns? 

Win the old England of natural beauty be de¬ 
stroyed by this new machine way of living on con¬ 
crete and steel? 

We hope not. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Bagnold, Enid. AUce and Thomas and Jane. Alfred A. ^opf, 
Inc., New York. The adventures of three Enghsh children 
who spend a summer on the Sussex coast. ^ 

Jope-Sladb, Christine. St. David Walks Again. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. The adventures of two American chil¬ 
dren who go to live in a fishing village in Cornwall. 

Lucas, E. V. The Slow Coach. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. A trip through the Shakespeare country of England. 



CHAPTER XVI 

France: Farms and Vineyards 

Across the English Channel, less t.hgn 20 
from England, lies the country called France. One 
can sail across that narrow channel on a Hmaj] 
steamer in less than two hours. On fair days one 
hardly loses sight of England before he sees the gray 
coast of France rising up before him. 

France lies between the Enghsh Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean on the north and west, the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and the Pyrenees Mountains and Spain 
on tile south, and the Alps and Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany and Belgium on the east. France has al- 
most exactly the same number of people—42 000 000 
-as Great Britain. It was settled and b;cZ a 
county durmg the very same time as Great Britain. 

, like Great Britain, it has become one of the 
important nations of the world. 

So Near Together, Yet So Different Are 
France and England I 

But the likeness between the two countries 
stops. Although they are near to each other, al- 

oug ey grew into nations at the same timfi and 
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Fic. 76. How do France and the Umted States compare in area 
and population? 


although they have depended on each other in many 
ways since 1000 a.d„ and live side by side, they are 

today two very different peoples. 

What has made these two countries so different 
from each other? Many things. We have studied 
some of the ways in which Great Britain grew into 
one kind of country. Let us also study the things 
that made France into what it is today. 

Where Did the French People Come From? 

To understand who the French people are, we 
must turn our minds back a long, long time, an 
you think back to a time several thousand years ago^ 
Can you remember that people were living in 
and in India and all around the Mediterranean Se 
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About 5000 years ago countries began to grow up 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Each one 
had ships on the Mediterranean, bringing goods in 
and out of the ports. Each one had armies of fight- 
ing warriors. First one country woiold be strongest 
and conquer the others. Then another would be¬ 
come the strongest and rule the Mediterranean. So 
it was that Egypt ruled at one time, Greece at an¬ 
other, and Rome at still another. 

•* France ” Was Once a Part of the Roman Empire 

About 2000 years ago the people of Rome, in the 
Italian peninsula, had become a great nation. The 
ships of Rome went far and wide, not only all over 
the Mediterranean Sea but aroxuid Spain and up 
the Atlantic coast. 

On land her business men and rulers built roads 
wherever they went: along the coast of Italy, over 
the Alps into "Germany,” up the Rhone and Sa6ne 
rivers, and along all the easy river valleys of Europe. 
Over these roads went their horses and donkeys and 
carts carrying goods to be traded in western and 
northern Europe. 

Not only did the Romans trade in many parts of 
Europe; they went there for other reasons. Some 
settled, even in regions far from Rome. Some were 
traders. Some were soldiers. Some were rulers sent 
out to govern the conquered people. A few were 
peasants who went to make farms. 
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Fic. 77. The artist’s idea of what happened when a Homan fleet 
arrived at Boulogne 


So it was that between 1500 and 2000 years ago 
the little city of Rome ruled all the land around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Her lands extended far to the 
north and west. Even the land where England and 
France are now became part of the Roman Empire. 

Large Roman cities were located in the territory 
which we now ceiU France. The old Greek town of 
Massilia, at the mouth of the river Rh6ne, was cap¬ 
tured by the Romans 1700 years ago and also be¬ 
came part of the Empire. Today it is the great port 
of Marseille. Farther up the Rhone was the city of 
Lyon. Here, nearly 2000 years ago, four famous 
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Roman emperors were born. Today Lyon is a busy 
manufacturing city, the center of half the silk trade 
of the whole world. 

Far in the north is Reims, where, as you know, 
stands one of the most beautiful and famous cathe¬ 
drals in the world. Not far away, in what is now 
Prussia, is the busy city of Treves. Both of these 
were Roman, as you see if you go to visit them. 
Stone gates and old walls that surrounded the cities 
still stand. Ruins of brick drcus rings and the Ro¬ 
man public baths mark these as important cities in 
the Roman Empire. Huge stone aqueducts still 
remain to show us where the water was carried across 
deep valleys. They were reaUy water bridges, made 
of stone arches with the top hollowed out so that 
water , could run along it. 

We have named only a few of the French towns 
that were started a long time ago by the Romans. 
Later you will read more of the story of the unusual 
city of Rome and of the many lands that she con¬ 
quered. For the present just remember that 1700 
or more years ago the Romans helped to build cities 
and towns in what is now France. 

But for nearly 1000 years after the Romans lived 
in this land, there was no country called France. 
During all those centuries many peoples came into 
the land between the Alps and the English Channel. 
Tribes of fighting nomads gradually took away the 
lands from the Romans and those who had lived 
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there. The Romans became lazy and careless. They 
fought badly. Battle after battle was won by the 
tribes from the east. The famous Roman Empire 
fell to pieces. 

Many Tribes Finally Made the Country of France 

Years passed. Centimes passed. The tribes slowly 
stopped their wandering about. Some of them settled 
down and made farms. They lived in new kinds of 
villages. Others went to the towns and cities and 
became skilled workmen. These communities con¬ 
tinued to grow. 

We need not try to remember all these tribes; 
we shall name only some of the principal ones. 
Among these were the '‘Franks/’ who came from 
the east and north of Europe and settled in the 
northern part, near the present city of Paris. Do 
you see how much the name "Franks” is like the 
Tinmfi of the country France? 

On the north, in Scandinavia, were tribes of Norse¬ 
men. After 900 a.d. some of these, called Normans, 
settled in the northwest part of France, which we 
now call Normandy. 

Other tribes called Burgundians had moved west¬ 
ward and settled in the valley of the Saone and Rh6ne 
rivers. Even today we call that region Burgundy. 

Still other tribes whose names we know little of 
today came and fought and conquered and settled. 
So it was that .during hundreds of years many dif- 
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ferent peoples came to make their homes in different 
parts of the land between the river Rhone and the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Then leaders rose among them — daring men who 
formed little armies and fought among themselves 
to rule the people. Some became so powerful that 
they could beat the others in war. As this happened 
some of the "counts” became "dukes,” and the 
"dukes” became "kings.” The very strongest even 
made themselves emperors over vast stretches of land. 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, was one of 
these. He lived about 800 a.d. and ruled all the land 
from the English Channel to the middle of Europe. 
He was called "Emperor of the Roman Empire." 
After Charlemagne’s death, in 814 a.d., many 
dukes and coimts fought one another for power. 

In the river near the spot where Paris now stands 
is an island called the tie de Prance. This 
and the region round about was ruled by the "duke 
of ftance.” Although at first this was only a small 
region, the leaders of the lie de France fought and 
defeated the rulers of the surrounding country, 
making themselves the "kings of France.” Even as 
early as 900 a.d. they were called kings. 

Centuries passed ... the lOOO’s ... the llOO’s ... 
the 1200 s . . , the 1300’s . . . the 1400’s. During 
those 500 years these kings of France became stronger 
and stronger. By 1500 their land, called Prance, was 
almost as large as it is today. 




78. Fierce northern nomads capture a Roman villa 
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But France Included Many Different Regions 

During an these hundreds of years the people of 
the different parts of Prance continued to build thp- 
far^ and on life in viUages and towns rml 
as before. There were stiU many dukes and counts 
who owned and ruled lands in the many sections of 
the country. In the north were Picardy and Brit, 
^y, Flanders and Normandy. In the east were 
Burgundy and Champagne. In the south-th! 

They raised their own special crops or develoiid 
to own crafts. Some fished and some tradrf 
Others grew grapes and made wine. 

So It was that the Norman and the Breton and 
the Gascon and the others each came to love his 
region as much as he did his country, perhaps even 
more Even today that is true. To make a Norman 

vJ Midi, near the 

^^es Mountains would make him as unhappy as 
to send him to another country. 

Livmg m these same regions for so many years 
The^^ laud’ 

P'”’' the same pieces 

of land and raise the same kinds of crops. Th^ the 
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very life, France, even more, perhaps, 

^jian in any other country of Europe, is in its httle 
farms. 

Once More the Maps Teach Us about a Country 

By this time we have learned to turn to several 
maps if we wish to understand much about how the 
people of a country hve. 

Let us look at map 14, page 213, and map 19, 
page 278. These tell us several important things 
about the climate of France. 

First, the map on page 213 shows that France is 
in the north temperate zone, between 43° and 52° 
north latitude. ■\^at kind of climate do you think 
it has? A cold one? A tropical one, where there are 
thick jungles? Or a mild one for growing grain and 
fruit and vegetables? 

Second, it shows that the winds blow across the 
Atlantic Ocean from the west. They become filled 
with moisture, which they drop as rain on England, 
on France, and on other countries in western Eu¬ 
rope. 

Third, we see that these winds have blown over 
the warm Gulf Stream, bringing not only moisture 
but warmth as well. 

Fourth, since France is located in this warm, 
moist zone, one would expect a mild climate. Map 19, 
page 278, shows that that is exactly what France 
gets. The different parts of France, indeed, have 



Map 19. France bIbo has ito regions. Can you teU W they differ? 
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aJmost every kind of climate. On the west the sum¬ 
mers are mild and wet and not too hot. On the 
south and on the plateau the summers are fairly 
warm and fairly dry but not too dry. Over most of 
France it snows but little, although on the tops of 
the moxmtains — the Alps and the Pyrenees — snow 
can be seen throughout much of the year. 

Let us see what the French have done with their 
land in this mild and pleasant climate. 

Grain Farming on the Warm Plain of the West 

The western and northern half of France is a 
plflin not over 1000 feet above the sea, with most of 
it less than 500 feet above the sea. In the western 
half of the country from 30 to 40 inches of rainfall is 
well scattered through the year. Warmed by the 
westerly winds, this region has a mild climate. It 
is fertile too, with plenty of rain for crops. 

Here, then, is excellent farming co\mtry, and the 
French peasants have learned to make much of it. 
France raises more wheat than any other country in 
all Europe except Russia. 

We can also see how the crops fit the climate and 
the soil. For example, oats can be grown in cooler 
regions; so the French farmers of the north, where 
it is cool, raise this crop. Corn needs a warm cli¬ 
mate with much moisture; so the farmers of south¬ 
west France, who have that kind of climate, raise 
com. Rye can be grown in soil with more gravel 
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Fig. 79. Harvesting hay on a French farm 

in it and in colder highlands; so we are not surprised 
to find large crops of rye being raised in the high¬ 
lands on the Brittany coast. 

Once again it has been shown how geography 
helps to determine what work the people of a coun¬ 
try do. Prance can raise in her own country all such 
foods as wheat, oats, corn, rye, and potatoes. 

The fact that France can raise many of her foods 
makes her very diBferent from England. England, 
we found, depends on other countries; France raises 
nearly everything she needs. If other countries sur- 
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rounded France on every aide with armies and battle¬ 
ships her fanners could raise just about all the food 
her 42,000,000 people need to live. We say that 
France, then, unlike England, is self-sufficient. She 
depends mostly on herself. 

Many Kinds of Farming: Animals 
and Dairy Farms 


Another reason why France need not depend on 
other countries is that there are so many kinds of 
farming. Not only are fruit and vegetables, wheat 
and other grains, raised, but cattle and sheep, hogs 
and chickens, as well. 

Look at map 19, page 278; it shows that most 
of the middle, eastern, and northeastern parts of 
France form a plateau, or highland, cut by the 
vaUeys of the Rhone and Saone rivers. These rim 
north and south, between the Cevennes Mountams 
on the west and the Jura Mountains and the Mps 
on the east. Most of this plateau is not very high, 
however, being only from 2000 to 5000 feet above 

sea level. . 

Much of the plateau is rough, and its soil is poor. 

On the whole, it is not good for the raising of grams, 
but there is plenty of grass for animals to feed on. 
So over most of the central region thousands ot 


cattle and sheep graze. 

If you were to visit the French farmhouses ut ot- 
tsin seasons, you would see the people cutting the 
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wool from sheep, packing it, and shipping it to the 
wool-manufacturing cities of the north. For hun 
dreds of years the weavers of Flanders on the north¬ 
ern border of France taught the weavers of Europe 
how to make woolen cloth. As we know, the English 
weavers learned their lessons from those in Flanders 
so well that they took much of the work away. The 
French still make much of their woolen cloth; but 
the British raise many more sheep than the French 
and so the French buy large amounts of wool each 
year from England. 

Not only sheep graze on the grasslands of France- 
there are millions of cattle as weU. So in France a 
great business in meat packing has grown up. The 
cattle are taken to cities and khled. Then the meat 
is cut up and prepared for eating. It is kept cool 
in l^ge refrigerators and sent by train and auto¬ 
mobile to the towns and cities of France. 

But you have also learned that in the regions 
where many animals are raised, dairying is almost 
sure to be important. In the northern part of the 
plateau, especially, many of the French farmers 
have dairy farms and sell their dairy products- 
milk, butter, eggs, and cheese — to the cities close 

by. 

Perhaps you have heard of some of the famous 
cheeses that are made in France. Have you heard 
of Camembert and Brie from the northern part or 
of Roquefort from the south? Cheese makers in 
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other countries have tried to imitate these Idnrf 
but a lover of cheese can teU instantly when?’ 
are not the real thing. France produces so much 
cheese that she sells large amounts to other countries 
In these ways, then, the lands and the cWp 
have been favorable to the farmers of France. Ev 
though most of the farms have only from 20 to 3(! 
acres each, the hard-working French families can 
raise enough for themselves and seU some of then- 
products to other countries as well. 


Natui-e Has Made Possible the Growing of Grapee 
But nature was not only kind to France so that 

vegetables and animals, but parts of the country 
have just the nght climate and soil for raising grapes 
^d where there are grapes, there is generaUy wine- 
for wine is made from grapes, * 

regions of 

mo ^ grapevines grow- 

even raws? This, indeed, is soraething ^ 
an see m many countries of the world, wherever the 
tod « W^ and fairly dry. Grapes can gSTJ^S^ 

gravel, and they also need sunshine and heat. 

nrsnp^-"^? countries of the Mediterranean grow 
^apes m large numbers. Germany and the ceS 
opean countries also raise some grapes and mate 
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gome wine. Even in onr own state of California 
many grapes are raised, and California wine has 
become well known round the world. 

But southern France is the most important grape- 
raising region of the world. Hvmdreds of years ago 
French farmers and French monks and priests knew 
that grapes woxald grow well on the hillsides of the 
Mediterranean coast. Slowly, as time went on, they 
learned how to grow better grapes and also how to 
make better wine than any other people before them. 

The Stoiry of Wine 

We do not mean to say that the French were the 
first to make wine. Far jhom it! In Egypt grapes 
were grown and wine was made, perhaps 5000 years 
ago. From the Egyptians the raising of grapes, along 
with the raising of grain, spread into the Near East. 
The Phoenicians learned it, and their traders carried 
it into faraway Spain 3000 years ago. Later on, the 
Greeks learned it also. 

Still later the Romans found that grapes woidd 
grow aU up and down the hillsides of their narrow 
peninsiola. These Romans helped to spread the idea 
all along the Mediterranean coast 2000 years ago. 
The dry, sunny hills of the Rh6ne valley had become 
a center for grapes and wines even in the Roman 
days. 

As centmies passed, the region around the Medi¬ 
terranean and the valleys of the Gironde and Rh6ne 
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Fig. 81. A Frencli peaaant Fig. 82. A French wine maker 
woman picking gropes trending grapes in a tub 

rivers became part of the country called France. 
Then the ’’French” fathers and mothers taught their 
sons and daughters to make wine. They learned 
how to make better wines — wines of the most pleas¬ 
ant tastes. 

So while the British farmers across the Channel 
were especially interested in sheep and cattle and 
horses, the French farmers were learning the art of 
making wine. 

Each District of France Made Its Own Wine 

The soil and the climate were different in each 
part of France, so the grape-wine farmers of each 
region developed their own famous special kinds. 
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The most famous of all these wine regions of 
France is in the valley of the Gironde and Garonne 
rivers. Bordeaux is the shipping port for the wine 
jnade here (see map 19, page 278). Here, where 
the soil, temperature, and rainfall are just right, 
grow some of the best grapes in the world. In a 
region 60 milea wide and 90 miles long a haK-billion 
gallons and more of fine wines are made each year. 

Other sections of France have also become famous 
for wines, especially the section around the Marne 
River, not far from Paris, and the province of Bur¬ 
gundy, Wine is made in stiU other parts of France, 
but we have had space to name only a few. 

It is interesting to remember that although the 
French farmers make more than a billion gallons of 
wine every year, very little of this do they send out 
to other countries. Not only do the French make 
wine; they drink it too. They import more wine into 
their covmtry than they export, for each year they 
use about a billion and a half gallons of wine. If this 
amount were divided equally among the people of 
the country, each person would drink a barrelful 
each yeeir. And yet one almost never sees a French¬ 
man who has had too much wine at one time. 

Perhaps another good reason for so much 'wine- 
drinking is that the drinking water is impure. Until 
a few years ago the water of most countries was so 
imcififln that it was really not safe to drink. It 
brought about sickness and death from typhoid 
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and other serious diseases. So the people of Prance 
and many other countries learned to use liquids in 
which the germs of disease have been killed. 

The Chinese and other peoples of Asia drink tea. 
The water for the tea has been boiled, and the boil- 
ing of water kUla the disease germs. The Egyptians 
and other early peoples learned that wine not only 
had a pleasant taste but also kept them weU when 
their impure water would have made them sick. 

These lessons that the early peoples learned were 
passed on to the Europeans. Some, lilce the British, 
preferred tea. The Germans preferred beer. Others, 
like the southern Europeans, liked coffee and wines. 
In each of the countries the tastes of the people have 
been shown in what they like to drink. With the 
name of France we shall always connect the namoB 
of famous wines. 

France, Then, Is a Beautiful Fanning Country 

If we were to motor tlirough almost any part of 
the country, we would see a land of beautiful and 
carefully cultivated farms. Farmers would be walk¬ 
ing or riding to their fields tlirough the day and going 
back a mile or more to their houses in the villages in 
the late afternoon. Every few miles there would be 
a village, and, farther apart, small towns could be 
seen. Not often would we arrive at a large manufac¬ 
turing city. 

On the plateau we would pass herds of cattle and 
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sheep grazing in the grassland. And on the hills and 
in the valleys peasants would be tending their acres 
of grapevines. At certain times of the year they are 
picking the delicious grapes or stamping the juice 
out of them with their feet (figures 81 and 82). Some 
might be putting the grapes into large tubs or caring 
for the bottled wine in great underground "caves.” 

Everywhere the people are hard at work, getting 
every possible kernel of wheat or oats out of the soil, 
growing most of the food they need, and keeping 
France a self "Sufficient country. 


Books You Would Like To Rend 

HuiVER, V. M. A Child’s Geography of the World. Appleton- 
Century Company. Inc., New York. See Chapters 28 and 29, 

"Parlez-vousfrancaia?” ,, 

Linneix, Gertrude. Behind the Battlements. The MacmdM 
Company, New York. The early walled cities of France, m- 
duding Carcassonne, are interestingly described. 

Maxwell, Violet. Little Tonino. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. How a little boy and his sister live m an old town of 

OlStt.'^Virg^. Jean and Fanchon. Children of Fair_:^ance. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. French history is 
woven into this story of France as it is today. 




Fxg. 83. Aq aimum sees Ijyoxm^ <jhe diird laziest tsxty 






CHAPTER XVn 


France^: Manufacturing and Trade 

If our story of France were to end here, anyone 
might that France is only an agricultural 

country. But France is also one of the world’s most 
important manufacturing countries. 

If one went to northern and northeastern France, 
he would see farmers in the fields and villages among 
the vaUeys and hills . But he would also see thou¬ 
sands of miners digging coal and iron from the 
ground. In many places the green hillsides are black¬ 
ened by the smoke and soot from the mines and 
furnaces. There too smokestacks rise from the fac¬ 
tories and miles and miles of railroad track run 
through the countryside. 

The France of Large Manufacturing Cities 

The cities too show us that France is a manufac¬ 
turing country. Lyon is one of these, located at the 
very point where the Saone River joins the Rh6ne. 
From the air it is seen as a beautiful city of bridges. 
For three miles the two rivers run side by side, 

1 To the teacher: This description of conditions in Prance was written 
before the destruction and conquest of Prance in ® reasons 

given on pages vii and viii we have decided to retain it in this printing. 
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Then they join to form a larger Rhone, which flows 
on to the Mediterranean Sea. On this narrow strip 
of land between the rivers the manufacturing part 
of Lyon has grown. 

Hundreds of years ago the craftsmen of Lyon 
learned how to weave silk cloth. Fathers taught tLir 
sons how to run the hand-weaving machines we cafl 
looms. As years passed, the beautiful silk cloth of 
Lyon became famous. 

About 100 years ago a man named Joseph Jacquard 
invented a wonderful loom. With this large machine 
the weavers could make better silk cloth than ever 
before. This was just about the same time that 
James Watt and others in England invented the 
steam engine. Frenchmen were also making engines 
and using them to run the new machines. Crafts¬ 
men were going into factories, just as they were in 
England. The story of French workmen was much 
the same as that of the English. The silk factories 
of Lyon became bigger and bigger. More and more 
silk cloth was woven and shipped to all parts of the 
world. 

Then more and more people came to live in Lyon. 
Other machine industries grew up there. There were 
factories to make tools and implements and hard¬ 
ware of all kinds. 

Soon railroads were built connecting Lyon with 
Marseille and Paris and with the cities of Germany 
and Austria and Italy and Switzerland. The Rh6ne 
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jjiver was deepened, and freight boats traveled up and 
down, carrying the goods made in the city. Today 
Lyon is a large conunimity of 580,000 people and 
one of the leading manufacturing cities of aU Europe. 

Did France Have Raw Materials? 

You already know that in. order to make tools 
and machines, bridges and railroads, the workmen 
must have steel. And to make steel they must have 
iron and coal and other things. 

Were there iron and coal in France? Let us see. 
The very center of a large field of iron is in Lorraine, 
which is now a province of France. Between Verdun 
and Metz it lies, buried deep in the ground. Much 
of the iron in Europe is in this one small region of 
France. We know, then, that France has iron. 

Now in order to make things out of iron, you must 
have coal. Europe has coal — huge amounts of it. 
One great bed of coal stretches from northern France 
and Belgium on the west, across parts of Germany, 
into Czechoslovakia and Poland on the east. We 
can see, then, that France does have two of the 
most important raw materials needed for manufac¬ 
turing. 

Of course for 1500 years the people knew httle 
about them. The "Franks” and the "Germans” 
who finally settled down in western and central 
Europe built their farms right over some of the 
finest coal and iron fields in the world. 



Fic. 84. Many boata go up and down the canals of France 
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But as the centuries passed they learned how to 
bum coal, just as the English and the Belgians and 
other peoples did. They learned how to dig iron 
from the ground and heat it in small furnaces. The 
French blacksmiths hammered the soft iron into 
swords and tools and hardware. So it was that 
several ironworking places grew up in France during 
the very riTna that Englishmen across the Channel 
were inventing machines and engines. 

As the TP akin g of shk and hardware developed in 
Lyon, the people of the north took up other kinds of 
mamiacturing. Cotton factories, as well as steel 
works, were built in Lorraine. In Lille, Valenciennes, 
St. Quentin, and Amiens, which were nearer to the 
coal mines, other factories for the spinning and weav¬ 
ing of cotton and woolen and linen cloth went up. 

Soon parts of northern France looked much like 
the manufacturing parts of England. 

New Ways of Transporting Goods 

No sooner had France built factories and begun 
to manufacture goods by machine than die had to 
have quicker ways of sending the raw materials and 
goods to different places. Carts drawn by donkeys 
and oxen could not possibly hold the huge amounte 
of coal and iron needed by her growing factones and 
mills. Only railroad freight cars could do that. 

So, especiaUy after 1830, tracks were laid betw^ 
the cities and towns and ports of the country. The 
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old dirt roads were filled in with stone and rolled 
hard and smooth. The English engineers taught the 
French how to make macadam and concrete high- 
ways. When automobiles and trucks were invented, 
the French began to use these. Today the roads 
of France are fidled with trucks loaded with goods 
going back and forth to the cities and towns. 

On the waters of France as well as on land came 
important changes. The rivers were deepened so 
that bigger and swifter steamboats could travel on 
them. The Rhone and the Gironde, the Meuse and 
the Moselle, became busy waterways indeed. Up 
and down went the slow-moving barges loaded witii 
coal and iron and the faster steamers loaded with 
lighter goods. The towns along the way provided 
docks and warehouses. 

Between the rivers canals were dug. The water 
from the rivers poured into tliem. Then the freight 
boats could pass from one river to another along the 
canals. 

So it was that most of the towns and cities of 
France were joined together on land and on water. 
The steam railroads and the automobile roads, the 
river boats and the canal boats, formed a great sys¬ 
tem of transportation. By it people and things could 
be carried from any part of France to any other part. 
They could be carried from any part of France to 
any port, and from there by ocean steamers to other 
countries. 
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France Looks Out Two Ways on Warm Seas 
and the World’s Ocean Trade 

There is another advantage about France’s loca¬ 
tion. Look at your world-trade map again (map 15, 
page 220). Do you see the heavy bands of trade that 
mark the routes where the largest number of ships 
sail? One moves across the Atlantic from western 
Europe to the United States; another passes around 
Spain and through the Mediterranean. 

Notice that France stands in the paths of both 
these routes of trade. She looks out on them in 
both directions: the one, on the west toward the 
Americas; the other, on the south toward the Near 
East, the Suez Canal, and the Far Eastern countries. 
On three sides the seas touch France. On the north¬ 
west is the English Channel, on the southwest is 
the Bay of Biscay, and on the south is the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. This fortunate location has made 
it possible for France to become one of the most 
important trading countries of the earth. 

Ports and Harbors of France 

Geography has, indeed, helped France in its 
growth toward becoming a world trader. Even the 
coast line has been favorable for ports and harbors. 

Three of the ten largest ports in the world and 
many of the smaller ones are on the coast of France. 
One of these is Bordeaux. It is at the mouth of the 
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Garonne, not far from the Bay of Biscay, and has 
become the center of the largest wine trade in the 
world. Another is Marseille, for 2000 years a Medi¬ 
terranean trading port and still having more ships 
pass in and out of its harbor than any other port on 
the Mediterranean. The third is Le Havre (which 
means "a place of shelter”) near the mouth of the 
Seine, long the chief port for the capital city of Paris 

Let us not forget that these ports, those of 
England and most of Europe, are "warm-water” 
porta. Their water is never frozen. The year round 
month in, month out, ships load and unload at their 
docks and steam away to the United States, to the 
ports of Europe, through the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Suez Canal and across the TnHiar i Ocean to 
the Pacific ports. 

France Today; World Trader and Second of the 
Empires of the World 

So it is that many things have made France one 
of the earth’s leading buying and selling nations. 
Compared with Great Britain, of course, France’s 
merchant ships are few. She has about 3,000,000 
tons of ships against Britain’s 20,000,000 tons. But, 
in spite of that, France is the fourth shipping country 
of the world. Only Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan are greater. 

The French business men did what the British 
merchants did long before. They started companies 




Fig. 86. A bit of lie harbor and city of Marseaie, France 
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and sold their goods Ip the people of other corni+n. 
They, Jike the British and the Spanish esnSS 
North rWca and tried to make settlementslha! 
and m India. That was as long ago as the Ifinn' 
and 1700’s, when the British were Ltling „ur^l‘ 
country. But the British had better navies =3 
a^es in those days, and they defeated the French 
They drove most of the French ships off the seas and 
took some of their colonies away from them 

About 100 years ago the French again began to 
take land m other continents. First they went 
northern Africa, across the sea from their own Medi. 
terranean coast and the great port of Marseille We 
cannot tell the story here of how that was done If 
we could you would read how the French armies 
conquered Algeria, Tunisia, a large part of the 
the ^®®®^^Morocco, a large part of Africa near 

T„1 Mo-China. 

y ^ French flag flies over 105 000 000 

Story TiT'" 

W^imb:y and the population is two td o^! 
M Ws as large. The land owned by France is 
located m many parts of the world. 

The Real France: Its Family Life 

But the real France ia not in its lands fer away 
or m rte manufacturing cities. It is to be found fa 
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its 10j000,000 families in the villages and towns. For 
in spite of its noisy factories and its smoky mines 
and mills, Prance is really a country of small farmeis 
and shopkeepers. On the 6,000,000 little farms are 
6,000,000 families; in the million and more little 
shops and stores are most of the others. The real 
commimity life is in the villages and little towns. 

How these French farmers love their land! Gen¬ 
eration after generation they have lived on it, care¬ 
fully planting and weeding and harvesting their crops. 
So weU do they cultivate it that many familifis have 
lived on the same little piece of ground for 1000 years. 

The fathers and mothers teach their sons and 
daughters how to treat the soil, using part of it one 
year for wheat or other grains, letting it stand idle 
every so often, adding fertilizer at the right time to 
keep it fertile, changing the crops from time to time 
so that aU the food in the soil will not be used. 

These hard-working peasants have worked and 
saved; loved their children and their elders. To¬ 
gether father and mother and children go out each 
day from the village to their neat and well-kept 
fields. Together they enjoy the things of nature 
growing in the sun. They have their limch in the 
fields. Together they walk back in the late after¬ 
noon, eat their simple evening meal, and do the 
household chores. Then visitors come, the men light 
their pipes, the women knit or sew, and aU talk 
together. 




ii. Armstrooe Rebeiti 

Fic. 88. A scene in a fanning village of Alsace, France. Compare 
the ways of living of Erench peasants with those of the countries 
of Asia 
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Family life and village life have become the ce 
ter of the real France. So deeply do the French peo 
feel toward the "old homes” and the "home 
lages” that even the city people go back to themh 
their old age. Many are the stories you can read of 
famous officers of the French government who "re. 
tire ” from then busy life; go away from the bustiing 
city of Paris or Marseille, where all their friends are- 
and settle down quietly in their boyhood villages. ’ 
So French life has gone on for hundreds of years 
In some ways France is like the other countries of 
Europe, but in many ways it is very different. 


Books You Would Like To Read 


Bazin, Rene. Juniper Farm. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. The life and adventures of four French children 
BookotICnowledge; the Children’s Encyclopedia. TheGroIier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 11, pp. 3812-3828 "FrancB 

in Modern Times.” ’ 

Bn^, Esther. Nanette of the Wooden Shoes. The Mnwniii n,, 

Company, New York. An interesting story of life in Brittanv 
France. 


Chamberla^, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Europe (Continents 
and Their ^ople). The Macmillan Company, New York. See 
^apter XIX, France,” and Chapter XX, "The French Capt 


Mimts, Lenohe E. Sunshine Lands of Europe. World Book 
Company. Yonkers, New York. See pages 71-101 for the story 
Jacques and Odette of Prance.” 
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Germany': Center of Europe’s Trade 

The Festival in Rothenburg 

Gretchen was on her way to the market with a 
basket on her arm. She was skipping and hopping 
as she went, her big straw hat bobbing up and down. 
She was thinking of the festival that was to be held 
that afternoon. Her mother had said that she could 
go, but first she must shop for the evening’s dinner. 
In the meantime Gretchen’s mother was doing the 
housework and her father was busy in his shoemaker’s 
shop. They too would be going to the festival. 

Gretchen went on through the narrow streetSj 
past the taU, gabled houses with their red roofs. On 
the walls were carvings and paintings, and in the win¬ 
dows plants were blooming. Some of these houses 
were hundreds of years old, for Rothenburg was an 
ancient community. In one of them lived her friend 
Hilda. Gretchen was to call for Hilda that afternoon, 
and together they would go to the festival. 

Soon she came to the market in the square paved 
with cobblestones. On one side of the square was 
the church, which had been built long, long ago. 

' This description portrays conditions in prewar Germany. For the 
reasons given on pages vii and viii we have decided to retain it in this 
edition. 
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In the center was the old fountain, and around it 
were stalls, where flowers, bright and gay, 
being sold. 

Gretchen made her way toward the striped um. 
brellas and colored awnings, under which were piled 
vegetables, fruit, chickens, honey, and other things 
From an old woman in a black dress and a bright 
embroidered shawl she bought a half-dozen eggs 
Then she went to the butcher’s staU. On the way 
she paused to look at the carved wooden toys which 
another woman was selling. They had been made by 
a farmer who had cut down some trees in the forest 
and, after the summer’s work was done, had spent 
the winter carving things out of the wood. His wife 
had brought them to the market to sell. 

How Gretchen would have liked to own that music 
box! But she had only enough money in the pocket 
of her blue apron for the things she had to buy for 
dmner. When her basket was filled, the httle Gar- 
man girl ran home again. The bells in the church 

tower were chiming the hour of eleven, and she must 
hurry. 

That afternoon Gretchen and Hilda went to the 
festival. They sat on the edge of the fountain in 
the square and looked on with dehght at all that 
^s happening. It seemed that everyone was there. 

e o y one whom Gretchen missed was her brother, 
Hans, who had gone on a walking trip through the 
Black Forest. Some day Gretchen would be old 
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raough to go on such a trip too, but now she was 
interested only in the festival. 

Everyone was dressed in his best costume. The 
women wore huge skirts made of many yaids of 
cloth —red, blue, green, pmple, aU the colors of 
the rainbow. Their blouses with big sleeves were 
covered with tight-fitting jackets embroidered in gold 
On their heads were either caps of gilt and glass or 
hats of straw decorated with feathers. The men had 
on knee breeches and short coats. Their hats too 
had feathers on them. 

When the music began, men and women whirled 
around together, laughing and talking. For a long 
time the dancing went on. When it was over, the 
singers of the town sang several songs and an or¬ 
chestra played wonderful music. Gretchen and Hilda 
thought they had never seen or heard anything so 
beautiful. But after several hours they began to fed 
tired, men their mothers came for them they were 
quite willing to go home. 

After Gretchen had been put to bed, her mother 
went back to the square. The music was still play¬ 
ing, and the older people were sitting around the 
tables in the beer garden. They were eating sausages 
and bread and cheese and drinking beer. Talking 
and laughing and happiness were everywhere. But 
by and by it was time for the mothers and fathers 
to go home, too. The festival was over. 

Our little story has given you only a glimpse of a 
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day in a German town. But all over Germany people 
live somewhat as Gretchen and her family do. On 
the farms and in the villages they go to their work 
' every day. The farmers and their wives go out to 
the fields, planting and harvesting the grain and 
other crops. 

But on festival days they aU go into the town if 
they possibly can. They like to sing and dance. 
They bice to talk with their friends and to sit in the 
beer gardens and Listen to the music. 

Most of the German people like to go on hilfing 
trips too. Some writers have said that walking is 
the moat popular sport among the German people. 
There are certainly many beautiful and interesting 
places to be visited. There are the old walled towns, 
like Rothenburg, of which you have just been read¬ 
ing, and Dinkelsbiilil, of which you may have read 
in Communities of Men ... the Black Forest of 
southern Germany ... the river Rhine, with its many 
castles.. . Berlin, the large capital city ... Munich, 
a center for art and music ... highways and byways 
among fields of grain ... the big iron and steel 
mills ... aU the things that go to make up the Ger¬ 
many of today. 

Before we see more of this interesting cotmtry let 
us learn about the land and the climate and where 
Germany is located. In other words, let us study her 
geography. 
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Germany Is a Small Country in the Midst of 
Many Other Countries 

Look at map 12, pages 206 and 207, and you' 
will see that Germany is located in the very heart 
of Europe. There are countries on every side. 

Countries to the west of her: France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Belgium 

Countries to the north of her: Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden 

Countries to the east of her: Poland, Russia, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and others 

Countries to the south of her: Italy, Switzerland, Hun¬ 
gary, Yugoslavia, and still others 

Europe is, indeed, the continent of many countries, 
with Germany in the very center of them. 

Now let us see how Germany compares with two 
other countries in size and numbers of people. The 
figures below tell you about two other countries, 
France and Russia. 

Germany: 75,000,000 people, 214,000 square miles of land 

Prance: 42,000,000 people, 212,000 square miles of land 

Russia: 168,000,000 people, 8,000,000 square miles of land 

Do you see how small Germany is to have so 
many people? There are 75,000,000 men and women, 
boys and girls, in a land analler than France. And 
Russia has 37 times as much land and little more 
than twice as many people. 
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Two things are important to remember about Ger- 
jjjany. The first is that it is a small coimtry, with 
other countries on aU sides; the second is that, for 
its size, Germany has a great many people. 

Germany’s Location in the Northern 
European Plain 

There is another important thing to remember 
about Germany’s location. Germany lies in the mid¬ 
dle of a broad plain that begins in southern France 
and extends across aU northern Europe. Trace this 
plain on map 12, pages 206 and 207. The lowland 
near the Atlantic Ocean begins at the Pyrenees 
Mountains, in southern France. It swings around in 
a great cmve across western France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and the northern half of 
Germany. 

Then it reaches across Poland and the Baltic 
countries and continues over Russia as far as the 
Ural Mountains. 

This plaiTi is low land. It is only a few hundred 
feet above sea level. Hills appear here and there, 
but there are almost no real moimtEiins in the entire 
stretch of 2500 miles across Europe. Instead there 
are hundreds and hundreds of miles of nearly flat 
land. 

It is little wonder that the European peoples 
have made one of the world’s garden spots on this 
northern plain. 
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Location and Climate 

But the Germans could not have built fine farms 
if the climate had not been favorable. In that way 
nature was favorable indeed. For Germany is a 
northern country, located between 46° and 55° north 
latitude. This is farther north than most of France 
and in about the same latitude as England. But in 
spite of being located far north on the earth, Ger¬ 
many has a warm growing season as well as plenty 
of rain. 

There are three things which have helped to 
maTtfi Germany’s cHmate: 

1. Moist winds blowing from the Atlantic Ocean 

2. Winds warmed by the Gulf Stream 

3. No real mountains to stop the winds and take the mois¬ 

ture away from the farmers’ fields 

"Just as in Great Britain and France!” you say. 

Yes, westerly winds blow across the Atlantic and 
over western and central Germany. These winds are 
not only moist; they are also warm, for they blow 
over the Gulf Stream. Since there are no high moun¬ 
tains in the way to stop them, they scatter the rain¬ 
fall fairly evenly over much of the comtryside. So 
the farmers of western and central Germany have 
plenty of water for their rye, potatoes, oats, barley, 
and sugar beets. 

But the farmers of eastern Germany are not so 
fortunate as those of the west. Some of their winds 




pl“i“ of northern Ge^ 
uy. Compare this kind of land with that of the Black Forest 
in figure 89 


I ArmaagsgiHiiKni 
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blow southward from the cold Baltic Sea. Others 
blow from the east, across northern Russia and Po¬ 
land. The climate of northern and eastern Germany 
jg therefore moist and cold. In winter, of course, 
it turns very cold throughout the northern plains, and 
there is much snow. 

So for the Germans the year is divided, much as 
our year is divided, into four seasons. A fairly long 
gununer with much heat and thunderstorms contrasts 
with a cold winter, when the ground is covered with 
gnow, and things are " Christmas-hke.” The spring 
is mild like April in the northern United States, and 
the autumn is cool. 

The year as a whole is like that of much of om 
own country. It gives people "pep,” as some Ameri¬ 
cans say. That helps to explain the fact that the 
Germans are a hard-working people. 

Of course the climate is different in different re¬ 
gions. Though the northern plain near the Baltic 
Sea is cold and damp, the beautiful green valleys of 
Bavaria in the south and even much of the Rhine 
valley on the west are mild and srnmy. 

So we must remember that Germany, like other 
countries, has its "natural regions”: (1) the cold and 
damp northern plain; (2) the fairly high central 
plateau, which has mild winters and a moderate rain¬ 
fall; (3) the sunny, hilly southland, including part of 
the Alps; (4) the warm western plain of the river 
Rhine. 
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Mountain Ranges and High Plateaus Stretch 
across Southern Europe 

Although it is easy to travel east and west across 
Germany’s broad plain, it is very different in going 
from north to south. ^ 

Notice on map 12, pages 206 and 207, why this is 
true. Do you see that wide ranges of mountains 
and plateaus stretch almost across Europe? Very 
high in some places and low in others, they bar the 
way from Spain on the west to Russia on the east 
See if you can trace these mountains, which form a 
wall across southern and central Europe. 

Fir^, the Pyrenees, 10,000 feet high in places 
standing between France and Spain. ’ 

Second, the Central Plateau, from 2000 to 5000 
feet high, covering southern and western France. 

Third, the Alps and the Jura Mountains, from 
6000 to 15,000 feet high, stretching from France 
across southern Germany and Hungary into Poland 
There is also a great central highland consisting of 
low, rounded mountains from 2000 to 4000 feet high. 
Find the chief ranges of this highland — the Vosges^ 
the Harz, and the Riesengebirge — on map 2o’ 
page 312. ’ 

Fourth, the mountain rim is carried across Hun¬ 
gary and Rumania to the edge of southern Russia. 
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Five Broad Rivers Flow from the Mountains 
to the Sea 

Although these mountains make it hardpr for 
people to travel from Germany to the southern coun¬ 
tries, they do favor Germany in a very important 
way. Four of the great vaUeya between them run 
northward toward the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. 
The fifth runs eastward to the Black Sea. Through 
these valleys flow five of the large rivers of Emope. 
Let us look more closely at them (see map 20, page 
312). 

The famous Rhine River begins as a little brook 
lii gh up in the Alps of Switzerland. As it flows down 
the rocky passes, it becomes bigger and bigger. At 
last it comes out on the plain and moves along as a 
broad river through western Germany. From there 
it passes through Holland to the North Sea at 
Rotterdam. There are many cities and towns on 
this great waterway; but Cologne is the big port, 
although it is about 150 miles from the North Sea. 

The Weser River flows north and empties into 
the North Sea. Bremen is the large port on this river, 
near the North Sea. 

The Elbe River has the great port of Hamburg, 
also near the North Sea. 

On the Oder River has been built the city of 
Stettin. This is near the Baltic Sea and serves as 
the seaport for the capital city of Berlin. 
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These four are the great north-and-south rivers 
that help the Germans to ship their goods to the 
ports on the northern and western seas. From there 
they go by ocean steamers to other countries. These 
rivers are broad and deep, and large freight boats 
can travel on them. 

The fifth is the important east-and-west river the 
Danube. It begins in southern Germany and winds 
in and out around the mountains through Austria 
and Himgary. It empties its water into the Black 
Sea in a broad delta. Two great cities, Vienna in 
Austria, and Budapest in Htmgary, have grown up on 
this river. For 2000 years and more the Danube has 
been a river of much trade; for it is broad and deep 
and large fireight boats can travel over most of it. ' 

But these five great rivers are not the only ones 
in Germany. Almost the entire country is divided 
by many httle rivers. Down from the southern rim 
of mountains these little streams flow in every direc¬ 
tion. Along the valleys of the central plateau they 
have cut their way. Every few miles a brook or a 
small river pours its water into the Rhine, the Weser, 
the Elbe, the Oder, or the Danube, making the five 
great rivers deeper and wider. 


Canals Have Been Dug between the Rivers 

Nature s gift of the northern plain has favored 
Germany in another way. It has made it easy to dig 
canals between the rivers. AU over Germany 
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have been dug from one stream to another. Tod 
there are more than 1500 miles of canals. The sni£^ 
streams have also been "dredged,” that is, dug out 
deeper and wider. Because of this, hundreds of 
villages and towns are now on waterways. 

Transportation on Water and on Land 

These rivers and canals give Germany one of the 
best "systems of water transportation” of any coun¬ 
try in the world. At the villages and towns and cit¬ 
ies along the way, farmers and craftsmen can load 
their goods onto a small flatboat, or "barge,” and 
send it along a canal into one of the rivers. If the 
river empties into the Rhine or the Weser or the Elbe 
the barge can sail all the way down to the North Sea! 

Through the canals that connect with the Oder 
River, goods can be sent to the Baltic Sea. Other 
canals connect the Rhine with the Danube, and goods 
can be shipped to the Black Sea. On these seas the 
goods can be loaded into big ocean steamers an d sent 
far away to other coxmtries. 

Do you see, then, how the Germans have learned 
to make good use of the rivers and plains which 
nature gave them? Today it is possible to travel 
or to send goods by boat from almost any part of 
Germany to almost any other part. 

But the Germans have splendid "land transports- 
United States and France and Great 
Britain and all other industrial coimtries, thousands 
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of T^ilea of railroad track have been laid all over 
the country. One can enter a train at the city of 
Berlin in northeastern Germany and be carried at 
50 or 60 miles an hour to Poland and Russia on 
the east or northward to Denmark, southward to 
Switzerland and Italy, or westward to France and 
Belgium. Hundreds of towns and villages are con¬ 
nected by railroads so that business men can ship 
their goods quickly from one community to another. 

But these railroada are only part of the land 
transportation of Germany. There are good roads 
too. Broad macadam and concrete roads have been 
built all over the coimtry. In the south one can 
travel by motor car or bus and see some of the 
most beautiful mountain and forest scenery in the 
world. 

The People Are Busy Buying and Selling Goods 

Since it is so easy to go quickly from Germany 
into many other countries, Germany has become one 
of the great trading countries of Europe. Eveip^- 
where the people are buying and selling goods. Trains 
run quickly from the villages and towns of Germany 
across the boundaries into Prance, into HoUand or 
Denmark, or into other countries. Freight boats 
move up and down the rivers, crossing the boundaries 
into other countries. 

Of course tbi.si is possible because the distances are 
so very short. Goods which are bought and sold do 
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not have to be canied very far. From almost an 
place in Germany to France or Holland or Denmark 
it is only a few hundred miles. Trains whiz acros’ 
Germany and across one of these other countries in 
less than a day. By ah-plane one can now cross 
Germany in three hom-s! 

Compare those short distances with the long dig. 
tances in Russia or China or the United States. By 
train it is twelve days across Russia and nearly 
four days across the United States. Do you begin to 
see how favored Germany is for trading with other 
people? 


The Ancient Trade Route across 
the European Plain 

People who study the history of Emope will tell 
you that the Europeans have always been traders. 
More than 1500 years ago there were well-worn trails 
across the northern plain. Men eager to buy and 
sell guided their caravans of animals loaded with 
goods along these trails. A great mixture of people 
from all over the known world tramped their weary 
way over mountains and plains. 

In the southwest a trail started in Spain and 
wound through the wooded valleys of the tall Pyre¬ 
nees Mountains into France. From there it went 
mrthward in and out among the low hiUs of western 
^ance to Paris. You have already learned that 
Pans, the home of the Prankish kings, became a 
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great trading city hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago. To her markets on the river Seine came people 
from aU over Europe with things to sell. 

From Paris the traders’ trail led northeast through 
Belgium and Holland into Germany, Across Ger- 
jnany it went to Poland and finally into Russia. 

Other trading trails were beaten smooth in those 
days of long ago. Some important ones went from 
the Baltic Sea southward toward Rome. Others 
went from the Baltic toward Constantinople. Where 
these trails crossed one another, villages, towns, and 
cities grew up. Berlin was one of these. Today it is 
the great capital of Germany, a city of mom than 
4,000,000 people. Some Germans think it will some 
day become as large as our own city of New York. 

Now and then these trails crossed rivers at shal¬ 
low places called fords. At these crossing places on 
the rivers of Europe there grew up, little by little, 
markets where people bought and sold things. And 
slowly aroimd these markets on the fords, houses 
and other buildings were built. A town grew and 
later a dty. So it was that such trading cities as 
Leipzig and Hannover and Breslau grew up. 

The Peoples Who Settled the Land of Germany 
Long Ago 

Who were these peoples of Europe who were su^ 
eager traders 2000 years ago? Were they 
and Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans, Dut 
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men and Russians? No, these are names of the 
peoples who live in the countries of Europe tod 
But 2000 years ago they were very dififerent groups 

If you could have flown in an airplane over the 
European plain north of the Danube in those day 
of long ago, you would have seen very different thinm 
from today. At that time many villages of nature 
peoples were scattered all over the northern plain 
A close view would show that many of them were 
tall, light-haired, and blue-eyed, like the Norsemen 
of Scandinavia. Some of these were called "Ger¬ 
mans.” But there were many different tribes. You 
need not try to remember then.’ names, but we shall 
mention a few which are used even today. 

Far to the west were various tribes of "Franks” 
some of whom built up the country of France. North 
of them on the shore of the North Sea were the Flem¬ 
ish and the Dutch. To the east in villages around 
where Stuttgart is now were the Swabians, and cen¬ 
tered about where Munich is now were the Bava¬ 
rians. On the southern border along the slopes of the 
Alps were the Alemanni. In the very center of the 
country were the Saxons, and to the east of Berlin 
were the East Germans. Although all these peoples 
had different names and spoke different languages, 
they belonged to the larger tribe called Germans. 

No one knows for how many thousands of years 
these tribes moved about or settled in various places. 
Later they lived in little villages of one-room huts 
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covered with thatch, generally ruled by a lord who 
lived in a bigger hut. They cultivated the soil with 
their plows and hoes; they cut firewood in the 
forests; they raised sheep and cattle and made by 
hand most of the things which they used. 

They did the work for the lord, too. They fought 
in his army when he made war on other lords. They 
ground his corn as weU as their own at his mill. In 
their cottages they spun yam and wove cloth for 
him. They made and repaired his tools. For more 
than 1000 years these "German” farmers lived on 
the land, protected and ruled by the lords. 

Centuries passed. The tribes became greatly 
mixed. At first each tribe had its own language, but 
little by little each one learned the words of other 
tribes. As time passed they also became more settled, 
with each family cultivating the same plot of land 
for century after century. 

In aU those hundreds of years, however, although 
there were many tribes of Germans, there was no 
single coxmtry called Germany. There was no one 
ruler strong enough or wise enough to bring aU 
these German tribes together. Instead there were 
hundreds of little separate regions, states, and towns. 

In each village one man might be a better fighter 
and a wiser person than the others. He would be 
accepted as the leader. Often he would make war 
on the people of other villages. He would conquer 
them and then make them obey him and fight in 
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his wars. In this way some of the leaders mad 
themselves rulers over a number of villages 3 
market towns. As this happened they began to gT 
themselves important names. One might be csOled 
the count of Welf or the count of Hohenstaufen 
Rulers who conquered larger regions were called 
dukes. There were the duke of Franco nia the duke 
of Swabia, and many others. The biggest regions 
w^ere called kingdoms, and their rulers were caUed 
longs. The four most important ones were Prussia 
in the northeast; Saxony, in the center; Bavaria' 
in the south; and Hannover, in the northwest ’ 
As the centuries passed, therefore, the thousands 
of German villages were joined into states or king- 
doms, into duchies or counties. But many of the 
tradmg towns which had grown to be strong cities 
stilly r^ed themselves. They were called "free dt- 
les. They chose their own leaders and made their 
ovm laws. Even today there are "free cities” in 
Germany that have special rights. 

So tme passed. The farmers tiUed their fields. 
The craftsmen made their things in the towns. Trad¬ 
ing ^tween the Germans and other Europeans went 

rulers quarreled and made 
e wars. Some of the kings became stronger 
and stronger and ruled bigger and bigger lands. 

® these duchies and counties 

• . ® cities were brought together 

into one country called Germany. For nearly 50 years 
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it was called the German Empire and was ruled by a 
German emperor. Then came another terrible war, 
from 1914 to 1918. At its close the emperor was sent 
away from Germany and the people chose a "presi¬ 
dent” in his place. So it was that the scattered Ger¬ 
man tribes became one country called Germany. 

Even Today Some Germans Are Different 
from Others 

Look at the faces in the four pictures of figure 92. 
Would it seem to you that all the thousands of years 
of mixture among the tribes have made one single 
ViTid of German? No, there are still today great 
differences among the people. There is no one Ger¬ 
man type any more than there is one Russian type 
or one Chinese or one East Indian or one American 
type. Every country shows many kinds of people. 

On the roads near the city of Stuttgart most 
of the people one sees are Swabians. Swabians are 
Germans, of course; but one could hardly make the 
TYiist.flkft of thinking they were Bavarians, who are 
also Germans and who live only a short distance 
away near the beautiful city of Munich. The Swa¬ 
bian farmers, in their short jackets with metal but¬ 
tons, their leather boots and tight trousers, have 
rather square faces and square bodies. They speak 
with rough, heavy voices. 

But the Bavarians of the moimtain region be¬ 
tween Munich and the Alps are tail and straight 
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with brown hair. They are active both in their work 
and in such recreation as their lively dances. In Uie 
evenings they gather in their beer gardens and res¬ 
taurants, play the zither or the mouth organ, and sing 
their alpine songs. These charming Bavarian’villages 
have community plays, too, with the peasants and 
townsmen acting the parts in the same lively way. 

North of the Bavarians and the Swabians are the 
Saxons, with light hair and blue eyes. They have 
straighten heads than the others and are taller and 
more erect. In their social gatherings they are 
quieter than the Bavarians, more serious in their 
conversation, and very patriotic in their loyalty to 
their country. They are Saxons, yes, but they are 
Germans through and through. 

There is another kind of German — the East 
German. Since much of eastern Germany is called 
Prussia, these people are called Prussians, although 
they have many other names. They are even more 
mixed up than the other peoples of whom we have 
spoken. For perhaps 2000 years they have married 
with Poles and Wends, Czechs and Lithuanians, and 
others of eastern Europe. 

As you know, the chief groups of people who 
made their homes in eastern Europe are "Slavs.” 
Long, long ago some of the Slavs, moving west¬ 
ward, came into Silesia and Prussia and other regions 
that later became Germany. So the faces of these 
people are more Slavic than those of other Germans. 




A.o^o}.H.BlackFor..olV^r 

Fig. 92. Four of the many kinds of people in Germany 


H. Ansitroog Kotteiti 

A Swabian farrMT 
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Germany Is Becoming Like a Great 
Manufacturing City 

Although oui' story of Germany cannot be mucl, 
longer, there is one more important part that mustb 
told; that is, how Germany became one of the world’^ 
leading manufacturing nations. ® 

Imagine that you are flying in an aii'plane n™. 
the city of Essen. ^ 

What do you see below ? Smoky factories, crowded 
busmess streets, pufiing trains, honking trucks and 
automobiles. 

"Just Hke Pittsbm-gh in the United States,” we 
think. Yes, and it is also like Chicago and other 
American manufactming cities. 

In fact, the story of the way Essen and other 
German cities gi’ew reads about like that of manu¬ 
facturing cities in other industrial countries. More 
than 1000 year’s ago people were living in Essen, 
but until only a few years ago it was a quiet little 
farming village. A few craftsmen made the things 
there with their simple tools. There were no factories 
or raflroads. 

Then, as you already know, inventors in Engl and^ 
France, and other countries thought up ways of 
making engines and machines. Quite suddenly, it 
seemed, people also began to build factories and 
to make things with machines in many parts of 
Germany. 
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Essen began to grow rapidly because it was in 
the Ruhr valley, and in the Ruhr valley was a very 
rich field of coal. In fact, the German engineers 
found coal in several regions of their country. But 
four of these were richer than aU others: (1) the 
Ruhr valley; (2) the Saar Basin, where also were 
found large fields of iron; (3) Silesia, a region which 
Germany now shares with Poland; and (4) the 
state of Saxony. 

So about 100 years ago the sleepy farming vil¬ 
lages in these parts of Germany began to change. 
Miners began to dig in the hiUs to get out the coal 
and iron. Factories were started. Workmen came 
to these factory villages to live. Houses and stores, 
churches and other large buildings, were built. 

Soon the villages grew to be towns. The towns 
grew and grew. As the years passed, many of them 
became the large cities of today. 

During the same years other engineers and work¬ 
men were building railroad tracks and roads and 
telegraphs and telephones all over the country. 
Deeper and broader became the rivers. Canals were 
dug, joining the rivers to one another. As the mines 
put out more coal and iron the river boats and freight 
trains were ready to take them to the factories in 
different cities. The factories made many kinds of 
goods with their new machines. Then the railroads 
and boats and auto trucks transported them to the 
stores in all the villages and towns of Germany. 
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Much of the coal and ii-on and goods went to th 
ports of Bremen and Hambui'g. Liibeck and Stetti!!* 
And at these porta, where the rivers empty into? 
North Sea and the Baltic Sea, they were loaded™ 
ocean steamers and taken to other countries 

Remember also that there are many manufactur 
ing cities in this changing country. From beine a 
region of hundreds of little farming villages and a L 
trading towns, Germany changed within a very short 
time. Today it is one of the world’s biggest manu- 
factm-ers and traders. 

Summing Up 

Do you see how Germany’s favorable geography 
and its people have made this rapid growth possible’ 
Let us name again a few of the things which havi 
helped to make the Germany of today. 

First. Germany is a small country, surrounded 
closely by many other countries. 

Second. There are many hard-worldng people. 

Third. It is located in a stimulating climate, with 
plenty of rainfall and a long gi’owing season. 

Fourth. It has a broad plain which the farmera 
have turned by hard work into fields of fine crops. 

Fifth. It has fields of coal, hon, and other natural 
resomces which have made manufacturing possible. 

Sixth. It has a fine transportation system both 
on land and on water, with boats on many rivers and 
canals, excellent railways, and motor roads. 
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So it was that for nearly 2000 years the scattered 
German tribes lived on the northern plain of Euron 
And so it was that within the last hundred yeai^ 
they were joined together and became one of the 
leading countries of the world today. 


Books You Would Like. To Read 


Book op Knowledge ; the Children’s Encyclopedia. The Grol“ 
Society, New York. 1926. See Volume 12, pp. 4i6(uijw 
"Germany as It Is Today.” 


Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Europe (Continenfa 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New Yort q! 
Chapter VI, "Germany.” 

Crichton, Mrs. F. E. Peep-in-the-World. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. An English girl spends a year in her uncle’s 
castle in Germany. 


Hillyer, V. M. a Child’s Geography of the World, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York. See Chapter 38 "Made 
in Germany.” ’ 


Olcott, Virginia. Karl and Gretol, Children of the Fatherland, 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York, A simple, well-told 
story of life in modern Germany, 

SiEBE, Josephine. The Hay Village Children. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Life in a farm village of Germany. 
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Italy Today 

Italy Is Almost a Land Bridge from 
Europe to Africa 

In The First Book of the Earth you read the story of 
how scientists believe that some 20,000,000 years 
ago the earth became much as it is today. At that 
time volcanoes burst forth. Huge parts of the earth’s 
crust were pushed 5000 to 10,000, even 20,000 feet 
into the air. The waters of the oceans and seas 
rushed over the lands. Old continents changed their 
shapes; the continents of today were formed. 

What happened to the land we call Italy? Scien¬ 
tists think that a range of mountains once con¬ 
nected Europe and Africa. In the pushing and 
shaking of the earth the sea flowed across these 
mountains, but left a boot-shaped peninsula and 
some islands separated from Africa by a strip of 
water leas than 100 miles across. 

So today Italy is a peninsula, surrounded on three 
sides by seas. On the east is the Adriatic Sea, on the 
south the Ionian Sea, and on the west are the Ligu¬ 
rian and Tyrrhenian seas. All these smaller seas, 
however, are really parts of the Mediterranean. 

335 
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The Po Valley 

High up in the Alps, on the northern boundary of 
Italy, are two small lakes. Flowing out of these 
lakes is a little stream that begins to work its way 
down the side of the mountain. As it travels, leaves 
and sand and gravel and stones come with it, down 
to the valleys below. This stream is the river Po. 
It is a short river, only about 400 miles long, but a 
very important one for Italy. (Find it on map 22 
page 339.) ’ 

As the river moves down the mountain, other 
streams join it. Some of these rise in other parts of 
the Alps; some begin in the Apennines. They too 
rush down the slopes into the valleys, carrying sand 
and gravel with them. As they go along, the rough 
edges of rocks and stones are worn away. Smaller 
and smaller become the bits imtil the Tna s s is fine 
mud. This mud is dropped in the valley below. 

For thousands of years the river has brought the 
mud down into the valley and on to the sea. As 
centuries have passed, the mass of mud baa become 
higher md higher. Farther and farther it has 
pushed its way out into the Adriatic, building up 
land here and there. As it has done so a river delta 
36 miles across from north to south has been built 
at the many mouths of the Po. Each year the river 
brings to the people on the coast nearly annt.Tipi’ 
square mile of land to live on. 




33 ' 
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Even as long ago as 3000 years the rich mud sn’i 
of the Po valley drew farming peoples there W 
know this because men have found places wh ^ 
more than 100 villages once stood. The housesTf 
those days were built on taU poles over the water 
Today this vaUey is one of the most importiit 
farming regions of the countiy. Here the summeia are 
warm, and near the Adriatic even the winters are mild 
because the high mountains shut out the cold north 
winds. The rainfaU is from 30 to 40 inches a year 
Every inch of this rich land has been cultivated 
Near the Adriatic the land between the streams hs 
been joined by canals and ditches. The hillsides 
have been planted in rows. Here rice grows in the 
fields watered by the streams. Wheat is one of 
mportant crops of the valley. Grain waves in 
the fields and sheep feed on the hillsides. 

Grain is not the only crop, however. The climate 
and soil are just right for the growing of mulbeny 
trees. Silkworms feed upon mulberry leaves. So we 
need not be surprised to learn that silk manufactur¬ 
ing has grown up here. 

Here too, in this wonderful Po plain, are several 
0 the great cities of Italy. Let us go to some of 
these. First we shafi go to Venice, an old city that 
e ear y lake dwellers first built on poles above the 
water. Today it is a city on the hundred 
formed by the mud brought down by the many 
small nvers flowing into the sea. 



Map 22. The natmal regions of Italy and what la grown there. 
Do you see how the northern products differ from those of the 
west and sontb? 
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Venice: On the Canals 

As you can imagine, Venice is an unusual city 
Instead of streets, canals wind between the islands. 
Long, slender boats called gondolas carry people 
from place to place, both for business and for pleas¬ 
ure. Strong, dark gondoliers — boatmen — stand at 
the sterns of the boats, guiding them through the 
water, singing or shouting as they go. Over their 
heads, at what seems to be every few yards, bridges 
cross the canals. On these the Venetians go on foot 
from one island of the city to another. Houses line 
the canals on both sides. 

A great square, the Piazza, is the meeting place 
for crowds of people, and here St. Mark’s Cathedral 
stands, the largest of the churches, as a cathedral 
usually is in a Catholic coxmtry. 

In the 1300’s Venice was a busy city. Ships came 
to its docks, bringing silks, spices, and jewels from 
the countries of the Elast. The story goes that every 
merchant going to China and India was expected to 
bring back with him something of beauty and rich¬ 
ness to the cathedral. You can unagine how many 
different things filled the church during this period. 

During those years of trade with the Orient the 
people of Venice also made damask and other beauti¬ 
ful cloths of silk. Its glass too became famous, and 
still remains so today. Have you not heard of Vene¬ 
tian glassware? 



FiC. 94. Gondolas on one of the canals of Venice, Italy""" 

Then Columbus discovered America and+1, 

changed. Trade shifted from the 

to the Atlantic Ocean The Mpdlf en-anean 

much le. toportant W 

Today it is a city to which all tourists fn T+oUt 
^though it ia stffl a port from which roal, ofl^,^’ 
to wood, and ^ent arc shipped to other 
It IB known chiefly as a dty of the past. ’ 

Other aties at Uie Foot of the Mountain, 

Geo^aphy again played a part in determining 
w ere the cities at the west end of the Po valley 
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should be. Do you see on map 22, page 339 tu 
passes that lead through the mountains to the coim^ 
tries on the north? It is at the foot of these passes 
that cities grew. Two of these, Turin and Milan 
are the most important. ’ 


Turin is connected with two great passes over 
the Alps: the pass of Mont Cenis and the pass of 
St. Bernard. Milan, one of the most important 
silk-manufacturing cities of the world, is at the 
spot where five early trading roads over the Alps 
to France and Germany and northern Europe once 
met. Across this point of land went the wagons 
from Italy through the St. Gotthard Pass, the 
Simplon Pass, the St. Bernard Pass, the Maloia 
Pass, and the Spliigen Pass. 


Near these cities at the foot of the Alps are others 
toe w Vrana; on the Po is Cremona, where the 
mest viohns have been made. In the valley are 
Bologna, Ravenna, Padua, Modena, and Ferrara. 

In these and other cities many kinds of manufac- 
turmg give work to several million people. A half 
i^on workmen are busy at the manufacturing of 
silk, and many more at the weaving of cotton 

. valley today — a center of 

rich farnmg fields and busy manufacturing cities. 
Up and down the rivers and the canals which join 
them go boats carrying the crops and the goods to 
and from the ports on the Adriatic. Here live several 
huibon of the Italian people. 
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The Alps Protect the Riviera in Northern 
Italy 

From the map you can see that the Alps risina 
to 15,000 feet in some places, run northw^d for 
about 200 miles across Italy and Switzerland. There 
they turn east again and form the boundary be 
tween Germany and Italy. So it is that at the north 
end of the peninsula the Apennines, the Alps, and the 
Adriatic Sea have formed a rim aroimd the Po plain 
As the Apennine Mountains approach the north 
end of the peninsula, however, they swing westward 
toward the coast and join the high Alps (see map 22 
page 339). Here they leave only a strip of shore of 
which the waters of the blue Mediterranean have 
made a famous beach. Tliis strip of shore is called 
the Rmera. It joins the Riviera of the French 
coast, which you read about in an earlier story 
Cold winds from the north blow against these walli 
of stone but never reach the southern side, mnlrin g 
possible a warm playgi'ound for those who come to 
this coast for a holiday in winter. 

Down from the mountain slopes run rivers to the 
west ^d south. Sometimes they dash over the steep 
c s own into the valleys; then they go more lazily 
as they reach the lowland near the sea. 

Here and there along the slopes are tovms, many 
of them old, and they teU of the days gone by. 
Streets twist and turn up and down. Ruins of Ro- 
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man houses stand beside new churches. The piazzas, 
or squares, are paved with bricks or round stones. 

Everywhere are dark-eyed, dark-haired people — 
girls with gay-colored kerchiefs on their heads and 
wide skirts blowing in the breeze; nirns with white 
bonnets and blue robes walking noiselessly through 
the streets; and boys in jackets of blue with blos¬ 
soms over their ears. 

Genoa: On the Riviera 

You have heard of Genoa as the city where Colum¬ 
bus was bom. The story goes that when he was a 
smaU boy he watched the ships coming and going 
at this busy port and dreamed of saihng far away to 
new lands. It seemed as if all the ships of the world 
passed in and out of Genoa’s harbor, at least aU 
those that did not go to Venice, on the other side of 
Italy. These two cities both wanted aU the trade. 

Today Genoa is the chief port of Italy. With 
only a narrow strip of land on the coast, the Genoese 
began to build their city up the mountain slope, 
spreading out farther and wider as time went on. 
And well did they build it, with palaces and churches 
set among gardens and grapevines. 

Old and new stand side by side in Genoa, as in 
other Italian cities. Old bridges cross the deep val¬ 
leys, and stairway streets rise up the slopes. Narrow 
lanes and alleys, as well as a few broad avenues, lead 
to the big square. 
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The harbor of Genoa stiU remains the most im¬ 
portant part of the city. Here ships stUl come to 
the docks, bringing the goods of other countries and 
taking away the olive oil, fruits, wines, and cheeses 
that other countries buy from Italy. There are large 
shipyards too where the ships of the Italian navy are 
built. There are other shipyards where passenger and 
trade ships are built. 

Mountains Divide the Country East and West 

Not only do mountains form a boundary in the 
northern part of Italy, but extending up and down 
almost the entire length of the boot, even into the 
toe, are the Apennines. This range of high moun¬ 
tains makes up a large part of the peninsula. In 
spite of the mountainous surface more people farm 
here than do any other kind of work. 

The Mediterranean Climate is Favorable 
for Grapes and Olives 

Besides Italy there are today more than a dozen 
countries which border on the Mediterranean Sea. 
They are like one another in certain ways and es¬ 
pecially so in climate, soil, surface, and crops. There¬ 
fore if we imderstand these things about the Italian 
peninsula, we shall know much about the other 
countries also. 

Around the Mediterranean Sea the climate is hot 
and dry in summer and the winters are mild and 
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rainy. There are many days of sunshine during the 
year. Wheat and corn and rice and some other mins 
are grown during the winter. In the long summer 
season everything seems to be just right for the 
raising of olives, figs, and grapes and for the feedine 
of sheep and cattle. ® 

_ If one drives over the hot white roads of Italy un 
either side of the boot, he sees miles upon miles of 
grapevines and oHve gr-oves. Here also is made some 
of the finest wine in the world. Indeed, from Portugal 
and Spain, all the way round the border of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the same landscape of grapevines and 
oKve trees can he seen. For nobody knows how many 
thousands of years these two have been grown here 


Rome Today 

In Rome today, as in many other cities of Italy 
the very old and the very new can be foimd The 
nms of aqueducts and old waUs stand side by side 
with busy factories and new houses like those you 
Bee m any city in our own country. CHmb to the 
highest of the seven hiUs on which Rome was built 
and you can see the whole city below. The Tiber 
winds in and out between its banks, which are paved 
with stone, and under the many bridges. 

_ Roman and Christian buildings stand out among 
the many houses that are crowded together. Over 
there can still be seen palaces of famous famfiies 
who lived m the Middle Ages, when the Church 



Fig. 97. Grapes collected and ready for pressing into wine in 
Abruzzi, Italy 



ir.K Gblloway 


Fig. 98. It is hard work to cut wheat with a hand siokle as these 


Italian harvesters are doing 
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ruled. Down in the plain below stands the Circus 
Maximus, where thousands of Romans watched the 
chariot races and the fights between men called gladi- 
ators. Other famous buildings show their roofs and 
their domes or spires above the level of the houses 
An about are hiUs dotted with white vifiages or 
towns, and far in the distance is a high peak of the 
Apennines rising 8000 feet above the sea. 

The Alban Hills — those dead volcanoes that rise 
from the lowland —have two of their craters filled 
with water that forms clear blue lakes. Their sides 
Me covered with vines on which grow the grapes 
from which the famous Italian wines are made. High 
above the houses of the towns which dot the hill- 
sides wind grassy lanes through woods and fields iu 
which sheep are feeding. Here again are ruins, this 
tune of a building caUed an amphitheater which once 
seated 3000 people. Farther up are groves of chest- 
nut trees whose nuts the Italians use for food The 
aJT IS cool and pleasant, quite different fi-om the sea¬ 
shore below, which is baked by the heat of the 
summer sun. 

Stopping at a restaurant gives one a good idea of 
^efavonte dishes of ihe Itahans. A plate of spa¬ 
ghetti imxed with a sauce of tomatoes and meat 

SP^kied 

^ “lade 

om the grapes that grow near by is served. A slice 

of cheese and an orange make up the dessert. 




Fig. 99. A part of Kome as we see it from the air 
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A Festival iti Genzano 

Italy is a Catholic country, and everywhere are 
churches old and new. Church holidays are a part 
of Italian life in many towns and villages. One of 
these at Genzano, in the Alban Hills, is interesting 
to see. 

For many months before the holiday the women 
and girls have been raising flowers which are to be 
used later. And not in any usual way! Before the 
day of the festival the streets leading from the square 
to the chmch on the hUl are divided into small parts 
marked off with chalk. Each part is given to an 
artist in the city who draws a design showing where 
the colors are to be placed. 

And now the work begins for the women and the 
girls. On the day before the festival the flowers to 
make the designs are picked and kept fresh in water. 
The woods as well as the hidden places along the 
roads are searched. On donkeys or in carts the people 
come, bringing sweet-smelling flowers of every color. 

What a busy day is that of the festival! Baskets 
upon baskets, cartloads upon cartloads, of flowers 
^e everywhere. First the petals are picked and put 
into baskets. The light blues must be kept from the 
dark blues, and the reds and the greens kept apart 
in the same way. 

Now comes the time for filling in the designs with 
their proper colors. The street is covered with flower 
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petals, carefully surrounded by ropes to protect th ^^m 
from being stepped on. Then crowds of people come 
from everywhere, stopping to look at this or that 
design which the artists have made. 

Now it is time for the marching. An altar has 
been built before the church. The priest stands be¬ 
fore the altar, with the people about him. After 
wishing them the blessings of God he walks down 
the street, followed by boys carrying candles. BeUs 
ring and a band plays while the marchers tread 
slowly down the path of flowers. 

After the priest returns to the church and the 
festival is over, the people leave, and the flowers are 
scattered or left to wither. 

Does Italy Have Raw Materials To Build a 
Great Country of Today? 

We have told as much of the story of Italy as 
space permits. The question now remains. Can Italy 
again become an important coimtry in the world? 
Does she have the raw materials that are needed 
for a great nation today? 

The Italians are beginning to put to use the power 
that is in the waters rushing from the mountains. 
They are building dams across the rivers. Below the 
dams they are setting up machinery for making 
electricity. This machinery is nm by the water. 
Along great lines of copper wire the electricity is 
carried to the cities, to the factories and mills. 
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In other ways Italy lacks the important materials 
needed for a manufacturing country. She lacks iron 
and coal, as weU as other fuels and metals. 

Do you think Italy can build a new, strong coun¬ 
try? As you read more about the country, see if you 
can answer that question for yourself. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Book op Knowledge ; the Children’s Encyclopedia. The Grolier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 13, pp. 4564-4576 "Italv 
As It Is.” ’ ^ 

C!hambehlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. Europe (Continents 
and Their People). The Macmillan Company, New York 
Chapter XVII, "Sunny Italy.” 

Davis, M.G. The Handsome Donkey. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. The story of an Italian donkey, with 
Italian life as a background. 

Della Chiesa, Carolyn M. Tlie Three of Salu (Children of the 
World). World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. These 
children live in northern Italy. They visit a vineyard, travel to 
the Italian Alps, and have many other interesting experiences. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Spain 

The '• Spains ” That Are Spain 

"What kind of country is Spain?” perhaps you are 
asking as we begin our new story. 

That depends on where you are in Spain. Spain, 
like most of the other countries, is a land of many 
different regions. The climate and the soil in each 
of these regions are different. The history of each 
one is different. The people are different. Their ways 
of living are different. There is no one Spain. 

If you should take a steamer from England across 
the Bay of Biscay and south along the coast to the 
white city of Cddiz, you would find yourself in a 
delightful tropical land. Here is Andalusia, the land 
of trees and vines and of villages with their white¬ 
washed houses. Here are the old cities of cathedrals 
and castles; of fertile valleys covered with gray-green 
olive trees, orange and lemon trees, grapevines, and 
sugar cane. 

But if your ship crossed the rough waters of the 
Bay of Biscay to the seaport of Bilbao, you would 
enter Spain by its northern door. This is the land 
of the Basques, a mountain people whose early his¬ 
tory we do not know. 


856 
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What a different Spain we see! And even within 
a small region there are different ways of living. 
There is the smoky manufacturing city of Bilbao^ 
with iron mines and steel mills, and ocean steamers 
at the docks. The old and beautiful part of the city 
is set in a lovely valley with high mountains around 
it. Along the coast are the little Basque fishing vil¬ 
lages, with quiet streets. From the windows of our 
slow, bumpy train we see villages almost hidden 
away in green-wooded mountains. Up to the very 
tops of the steep slopes the land has been cultivated 
with great cai’e. And everywhere one sees bull¬ 
fights and card games and hears the gossip of the 
neighborhoods. 

Is this Spain? The government says Yes. But 
the Basques themselves say No. They do not even 
think of themselves as Spaniards. 

A still different Spain would greet you if you 
landed at Barcelona. You would find yourself in a 
port city of today. Its white roofs stand out against 
the bluest of blue seas, the Mediterranean. Tall 
trees line the paved streets, and flower gardens are 
everywhere. In the square is a monument to Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, the Italian discoverer of America. 
Trains and busses, autos and bicycles, hrnn about 
the streets. Battleships and ocean steamers come 
and go in the harbor. Brick and stone buildings 
several stories high rise beside the docks. As usual, 
there is an open place covered with sand and with 
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seats around it in a cii’cle where bullfights take place. 
This is the bull ring. The one in Barcelona holds 
60,000 people. A new cathedral also rises to the 
sky, matching many of the old ones that have stood 
for hundreds of years. 

But you would see still another Spain if you took 
an airplane and flew across the wooded Pyrenees 
Mountains from France. Toward the center of the 
country you go, over one line of gray mountains 
after another with steep valleys between. 

For hundreds of miles across the middle of Spain 
you would fly over a high and flat land — the pla¬ 
teau. Dry for nine months of the year and swept by 
cold winds in the winter, it seems a lonely region. 
Dusty roads lead to villages scattered here and there, 
and poor farmers work on the hard soil or shepherds 
watch their flocks of sheep. 

Near the center is the capital city, Madrid, with 
its government and business buildings, cathedrals, 
schools, and homes. And in every direction Madrid is 
joined to the outside world by railroads and motor 
roads. The people say that aU the roads in Spain 
lead to Madrid. 

These are only four pictures to give you a glimpse 
of the many Spains that go to make up the country 
of nearly 30,000,000 people called Spaniards. You 
would see many others if you went to each of the 
regions marked on the map on page 360. 



•■A ■ 




Map 24. Like most countries Spnin has several (UlTerciit regions. 
Lan you see from the map how they (liilcr in climate, natural 
rcsouTccBf and products? 
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Perhaps you axe asking, "How did it happen that 
Spain has so many regions with such different narY^pp 
and different ways of living?” 

There are two important reasons for this. One 
is foimd in the geography of Spain; the other lies 
in her history. First let us look at the history to see 
how these many Spains became one country. 

There is one thing that we have learned about 
every country we have studied: that the people of 
that country are mixtures of many different earlier 
peoples. Now we are to learn how this happened in 
the making of Spain. 

The History of Spain Began When the 
Phoenicians Came 

Many thousands of years before the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians and other people sailed their ships 
on the Mediterranean Sea, "early men” lived in the 
warm Spanish peninsula. Although we do not know 
exactly when they hved there, we can be quite sure 
that several races of men lived and died in different 
parts of the land that is now Spam. 

But many records have been found arovind the 
Mediterranean which show that the Phoenicians 
came to Spain 3000 years ago. As you know, the 
Phoenicians lived on the eastern coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, at the very opposite end from Spain. 
They had built trading ships, and carried goods far 
from their own cities of Tyre and Sidon. 
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It was on their voyages around the Mediterra¬ 
nean that the Phoenicians came to the northern coast 
of Africa and to the eastern and southern shores 
of Spain. At the south of Spain where the city of 
Cadiz now stands they started a colony. For a long 
time this was a trading colony and a fort. Then 
they went farther along the coast as well as into the 
land, to bring their goods to these people and to take 
back the valuable things which they found there. 

It was the metals from the mines in the mountains 
and the plateau that were of greatest value to these 
traders: tin and copper, silver, lead, and iron. One 
rnan tells US that so much silver was mined in Spain 
that even the anchors of the ships were made of it. 

For 300 years the Phoenicians remained in Spain. 
In many ways they changed the peoples who were 
hvmg there. The Phoenicians married with the 
people and had children. They taught the people 
their language and their ways of doing things. They 
built their own kinds of houses and wore their own 
kinds of clothing. They taught the people about 
their money, their art, and other things. 

Greek Traders Came to Spain 2500 . Years Ago 

About 500 years after the Phoenicians came to 
Spain a new trading people, the Greeks, appeared. 
The Greeks wanted the trade which the Phoenicians 
had on the Mediterranean Sea. So they began to 
settle and trade in Spain. Farms appeared and 
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olives and grapes were grown. Schools were started. 
There were beautiful arts and crafts — pottery, 
statues and carvings, and buildings. It is thought 
that there was even a theater. 

The Greeks taught the people of Spain many 
things, among them how to coin money. And it was 
the Greeks who gave to the early peoples of Spain the 
name " Iberians.” Slowly the land began to be called 
the Iberian Peninsula. Today we still use this name. 

Still Later Came the Carthaginians 

In the meantime the Phoenicians had built the 
colony called Carthage on the northern coast of 
Africa (see map 11, page 179). About 300 b.c. the 
Phoenicians in the peninsula were having a hard 
time to rule the growing tribes of people who were 
in Spain. They called in the people of Carthage to 
help them. The Carthaginians came, conquered the 
peoples on the coast, and then remained in Spain. 
They bruit large buildings and temples, stone walls 
and gates. They made the Iberian peoples fight 
in their armies. They dug the silver out of the rich 
mines and coined their own kinds of money. They 
carried on fishing and the making of salt. 

Time passed. Spain was the battlefield for one 
foreign people after another. Each one came, traded 
with the people, often conquered them, and took the 
things which it needed. Some of each people settled 
there, had children, and helped to change the people. 
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Fig. 102. Ruins of the remarfcable aqueduct which the Romans 
built at Segovia, Spain 


The Romans Were the Next To Conquer Spain, 
200 B.C. to 500 A.D. 

About 200 B.C. the Romans came to the peninsula 
of Spain from Italy. At that time the Romans were 
at war with the Carthaginians; they wanted to con¬ 
quer them. So they came to Spain and carried on 
the war in that country. After they had won the 
war they marched inland to conquer the Iberians. 
They conquered the south and east of Spain. Finally 
160 years later, under Julius Caesar, the leader at 
the time, the Romans conquered all the land of Spain. 
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Then they brought over people fi:om Italy to H, 
m Spam, to work the mines, to catch and salt T 
fish, and to carry on other lands business T 
keep the soldiers in Spain the Romans gave thm! 
land. Many of these soldiers stayed, married the 
Ibenans, and had cliildren. As the years went on 
they became quite ''Roman” in their ways of living 
So It was that Roman ways of Uving lasted 
Spain for more than 600 years. In a few redona 
away from the coast the Spaniards did not live in 
these Roman ways; we can stiU see what remains of 
^eir buildmgs and their decorations. But until about 
500 A.D. moat of the country lived in Roman ways. 

Wandering Tribes Came Down from 
• Nor thern Europe 

After the Romans the next people who came to 
Spam were not trading people, like the Phoenicians 
^d the Greeks and the Romans, but wandering 
tabes from the north of Europe. We need not try 
to remember the names of the different tribes but 
among them the Visigoths were the most important 
These people had met the Romans both in war 
had learned many things from 
them. They had learned to fight so well that they 
won battles from the Romans. But they had learned 
their Christian religion also. 

you know, Christ had been bom and had died 
oimg the time of the greatest power of the Romam. 
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Some 300 years after his death the religion which 
he preached began to spread among the Romans 
and over most lOf Europe. 

The Visigoths and other wandering tribes had 
heard of this new religion. They began to believe 
in it and became Christians. So when they came 
across the Pyrenees Mountains into the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula, they, like the Romans, kept the Christian reli¬ 
gion there. 

The new tribes now added their blood and their 
ideas to those of the Iberians and Romans, the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Jews and Carthaginians, who had lived 
there before them. Of comcse each of the peoples 
changed in many ways. The language of the Visi¬ 
goths changed. It began to make more use of Latin, 
the language of the Romans. The Jews had schools 
of their own, and later their language was studied 
by the priests of the Christian Church. So in Spain 
eastern and western and northern ideas began to mix 
and to form new ways of living. 

A New Religion Was Rising in the Near East 

While these changes were going on in Europe 
something important happened in Asia. About 
600 years after Christ was bom, a boy called Mo¬ 
hammed was bom in Arabia, that peninsula of Asia 
which we have heard of before. When Mohammed 
grew up he started a new religion which he preached 
to the people of Arabia. Some of them believed in 
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his religion; and when Mohammed died, in 632 a.d. 
his followers went about and taught his religion to 
others. They did this just as the followers of Christ 
taught those who became Christians. So it was that 
after 632 a.d. the people around the Mediterranean 
Sea were divided between two important religions; 
one group was the Christians — the followers of 
Christ; the other was the Mohammedans — the 
followers of Mohammed. 

The Mohammedans gathered together the say¬ 
ings of Mohammed and put them into a book called 
the Koran, which is their Bible. They built beau¬ 
tiful temples called mosques. Their city of Baghdad, 
on the Tigris River, became one of the most splendid 
in the entire world. Schools and colleges were built. 

Then they decided that they would build an im¬ 
portant country. Soon after Mohammed died the 
Mohammedan leaders gathered together the wild, 
fearless Arabs of the desert. They bound all the 
Arabs together in one government and set out to 
conquer aU the land around. 

They went out from Arabia to build a great em¬ 
pire. They conquered Egypt and Syria and Persia. 
To the east they went as far as India. To the west 
they marched along the African coast, conquering 
the people and forcing them to join in their religion. 
From wandering desert tribes these Mohammedan 
Arabs became, in less than 100 years, the rulers of 
cities and towns over a vast land. 
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The Berbers of Africa Enter Spain and 
Rule It as " Moors ” 

On the northern coast of Africa lived a tribe of 
white people called Berbers. AH the way from Egypt 
to the coast of the Atlantic Ocean they lived. From 
the Mediterranean southward to the hot, sandy desert 
of the Sahara they had their villages. 

The Berbers were farmers and craftsmen, not 
wild nomads like the Mohammedan Arabs. They 
were also a proud race of fighting men. Even today, 
as soon as a Berber boy becomes sixteen years old 
he is given a gun and a sword and is expected to help 
protect his village until he becomes an old, old man. 

Remember, then, that although they lived in 
northern Africa, the Berbers were not Negroes. Al¬ 
though they were browned by the sun and had black 
eyes, they were white people. Had they dressed like 
Europeans they would have seemed to be Europeans. 

We have spoken of these Berbers because it was 
they who joined the Arabs after the Arabs had 
conquered them. They believed in the religion of 
Mohammed, and soon they too set out to conquer 
more people and make them become Mohammedans. 

In the year 711 a.d. they crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar and attacked the peoples of Spain. So 
successful were they that within six years they had 
become the rulers of all the peninsula except some 
small parts in the north. 
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For 300 years these Mohammedan Arabs and Be 
bers (now called Moors) built up their ways of livb" 
in Iberia. During that time Spain became one of the 
finest countries to live in in all the world. Cdrdob 
became a city of 200,000 houses and 600 mosauM 
It had 300 public baths. 

Hundreds of villages were now changed from the 
Roman, the Visigothic, the Phoenician, the Iberian 
and other earher ways of living. Granada, Seville’ 
and other towns of Andalusia also became Moorish 
Almost everything in Andalusia changed. White¬ 
washed houses lined streets that were paved with 
stone. The Moors built aqueducts through which 
pure water was brought to the cities and led through 
pipes to the houses. Inside the gaily decorated waUs 
of the courtyards, caUed ** patios,” were flowers and 
foimtains. 

From the Mohammedan Arabs the new Moorish 
leaders learned respect for education. They built 
inany schools and colleges. A Moorish boy learned 
his poetry, letter-writing, and reading from the 
Koran. In later years history, medicine, law, and 
science were studied. The language was Arabic, from 
which we have taken many of our words as well as 
our way of writing numbers. 

Other new ideas came to Spain with the Moors. 
New crops were brought into Andalusia — rice, pome- 
granates, and sugar cane. Irrigation was made pos¬ 
sible by building canals. Wool and silk were Tria/1<» 
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at C6rdoba and Malaga. Writing paper, which the 
people of the Near East had learned about from 
the Chinese, was made in the Moorish cities. Soft 
leather was beautifully decorated. Workers in ivory 
and glass and other crafts became famous. 

Moorish trade on the sea also grew, and the Mo¬ 
hammedan ships became the best in the world. Car¬ 
goes left Seville, Malaga, and Cddiz for the north 
of Africa, for Egypt, for Constantinople, and for the 
Near East. The fame of Cordoba, Granada, and 
other Moorish cities of Spain spread far and wide. 

For several hundred years the rule of the Moors 

lasted: 700 a.d. ,.. 800 a.d- 900 a.d. ... 1000 a.d. 

... and beyond. 

The Christian Kings of the North Conquer Spain 

While the Mohammedan religion and Mohamme¬ 
dan empire were being spread from the Near East 
across Africa into southern Spain, something very 
different was happening in the north. As you know, 
the Christian religion was spreading throughout Eu¬ 
rope. The Angles and Saxons and Danes who settled 
England became Christians. The Franks and Nor¬ 
mans and Burgundians and others who settled France 
became Christiana. The Germans became Christians. 
The different peoples who settled in northern Spain 
also became Christians. 

Now while the Mohammedan Arabs and the 
Berbers were building their civihzation (their ways 
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of living) in the south of Spain, the Christian peoples 
of Navarre, Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia in the 
north were building a different civilization. The 
had little to do with each other. Some Moors did 
move north and marry and settle down with the 
Christians in peace, and some Christians mixed 
with the Moors in the south; but most of the people 
of the north remained Christians. 

During that time the rulers of CastHe and Aragon 
were slowly becoming stronger. Each of the "Spains” 
— Castile, Aragon, Navan-e, and the others — had a 
king. Soon after 1000 A.D. Ferdinand I, a very clever 
king of Castile, became strong enough to conquer the 
others in battle. He then called himself "Emperor 
of the Spains.” Each little kingdom still had its 
king, but Ferdinand was the "king of kings,” unitinE 
all the kingdoms. ® 

Ferdinand then decided that he wanted to be 
king of more land and more people. In 1050 a.d. he 
started south to try to conquer the Moors and make 
Andalusia a part of his Clrristian empire. Step by 
step the Christian army went south, capturing vil¬ 
lages and towns. 

^ Ferdinand died; but his sons and their sons con- 
tmued the wars against the Moors. In 1085 Ferdi¬ 
nand’s son Alfonso took Toledo. Almost 100 years 
after Ferdinand I, Alfonso VII of Castile captured 
the great Moorish city of Cdrdoba. And in 1248 the 
Moors lost Seville, in the heart of Andalusia. 
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For 500 years after Ferdinand I, Spain was always 
at war. More generals and soldiers came fi:om Africa 
to help the Moors. Kings fought Mngs. First one 
king and then another would win. But most of the 
tiniR Castile and Aragon were the strongest and had 
some kind of rule over most of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Little by little they brought aU the Christian king¬ 
doms under one central rule. Little by little they 
began to rule over more of Moorish Andalusia. 

In 1469 another Ferdinand, king of Aragon, mar¬ 
ried Isabella, queen of Castile. Soon after, all the 
Spains became one Spain. Between 1481 and 1492 
their soldiers conquered Granada, the only Moorish 
state that remained. From that day to this the 
Christians have ruled Spain. 

Moorish and Christian Ways of Living Made 
Spain a Great Country 

Dxiring the 500 years from 1000 a.d. to 1500 a.d. 
Spain became the greatest country in Europe. Each 
part of the country grew according to its climate, its 
son, and its billa or plains or waters. The people of 
Aragon and Castile, for example, did much famung 
HTid raised cattle and grain. Trades and mani^ac- 
turing grew. Goods were shipped down the rivers 
to the Mediterranean, and even along the coast out 
into the Atlantic to Prance. 

In Valencia, along the Mediterranean coast, other 
crops were raised. This region also shipped to France, 
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Italy, and other coimtries cloth, silk, leather, paper, 
brass, and pottery. Fine ships carried large cargoes 
or protected the peoples on the coast from attack. 

In the north it was mainly the Basques who did 
the trading for the other kingdoms that were shut 
off from the sea. Their ships also protected the north¬ 
ern coast from attack by the English. 

Castile, in the center, became a large trading re¬ 
gion. It sent its own goods, such as iron, wool, grain, 
hides, and wax. It also traded in the goods of other 
parts of Spain as weU. Oil, honey, and fruits came 
from Andalusia; hides, wool, and wines, from Gali¬ 
cia; iron, from Asturias. 

It was in this period of the Christian kings that 
Spain became great in other ways. Across the rushing 
rivers were built new stone bridges, although many of 
the old Roman and Moorish ones stand to this day. 
New Christian cathedrals and churches were built. 
In some places, as in Toledo, the Christians would 
tear down a part of a Mohanunedan mosque and 
build their own cathedral on the same spot. 

As time went on, many of these new cathedrals 
were built. Today some of them remain as examples 
of the most beautiful building in the world. The 
cathedral at Toledo is especiaUy splendid. Someone 
has said that the colors of the glass in the windows 

shine " like jewels in a crown.” 

churches also began to appear in Spain. 
In every town and village the towers of the church 
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rose above the whitewashed houses of the peon] 
In Toledo alone nearly 60 chiu'ches stiU remah 
You remember that the Mohammedans and th 
Jews of the earlier centuries had known much of 
science and literature, poetry and history, mathe- 
matics, medicine, and astronomy. Now the Christian 
kmgs went on with the work. They started schools 
and colleges. They brought teachers from other 
countries. More libraries were started. Papermaldnc 

and bookmaking became fine arts, and a love of books 
grew among the people. Scholars came from England 
France, Germany, and Italy to study, and carried back 
to their own countries what they had learned in Spain 
M these tWngs reached their highest point dniin. 
me tune that Ferdinand and Isabella ruled Snain 
That was about 1500 a.d. ^ ' 

Another Important Reason for Remembering 
the Spain of 1500 A.D. 

One other thing happened during this time that 
proved to be of the gi-eatest importance to the world 
today . That was the discovery of America by Spanish 
ships m 1492. You know part of the story. An Italian 
captam named Christopher Columbus believed that 
by sailmg west across the Atlantic Ocean one could 
go from Eimope to India. He went to Queen IsabeUa 
to ask her help m trying to do this. 

V^y, do you think, did Columbus come to Spain? 
For the reason that in Spain there was tremendous 
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interest in exploring the seas. The scholars of the 
Spanish universities were studying the stars and the 
earth. With the help of sailors they were mgTring new 
maps of the seas and the coasts. Not only were th er e 
maps of the Mediterranean Sea but of parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean as well. These Spanish maps helped 
the sailors to guide their ships. They were sold far 
and wide in the countries of Europe. With their 
help captains of ships dared to go farther and far¬ 
ther along the African coast and out into the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean. 

With this great interest in land far away, Queen 
Isabella gave Colxnnbus the money he needed to 
get ships and start on his exploring trip. On Ms 
search for India he came to the islands of the West 
Indies, off the coast of North America. 

The voyages of Colmnbus were really the begiu- 
ning of great interest in exploring — in finding new 
places on the earth. Other Spaniards came to the 
Americas in large numbers, looking for the gold and 
other riches as weU as the lands wMch were there. 

The story is too long to tell here, and you will 
read more of it in later chapters. For the present we 
shall only say that, as the years of the 1500’s passed, 
gold and silver and precious stones were brought from 
the Americas in shiploads. Spain became a country 
rich in money 2 uid land. Parts of Europe and Africa, 
Mexico, Central America, most of South America, 
and even the Philippine Islands became part of the 
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Spaiush empii-e. Even Portugal, which had been a 
fangdom by itself, was added to her empire for a 
ew yeais. All these things took place in the 1500’s. 

Then Spain’s Glory Began To Fail 

In spite of Spain’s great riches and lands, how¬ 
ever, troubles began for the Spanish inlers. Other 
countnes were also becoming strong trading na- 
faons on the sea. They too explored the New World 
to the west. They looked at the Spanish ships 

loaded vwth stolen gold and silver, and they wanted 
these nches. 
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England was especially eager to get the trade and 
lands of the earth; so the English captains began 
to attack the Spanish treasure ships as they crossed 
the waters of the Atlantic. Some of them they cap¬ 
tured, taking the gold and silver to England; others 
they sank. 

As tiTnfi went on, Spain began to lose more ships. 
Finally, in 1588, a large fleet called the Spanish 
Armada was noade ready to attack the ports of Eng¬ 
land. Bravely it started off, with great hopes for 
success. But nature helped the English fleet. The 
fleets fought three battles, scattered through nine 
days; then a terrible storm came up and destroyed 
many of the Spanish vessels. Only half the ships, 
and not nearly half the men, got home to Spain; 
and England became ''Mistress of the Seas.” 

Never again was Spain important on the sea, al¬ 
though on land her empire remained for some time. 
For a little over 200 years she kept her colonies in 
southern North America and South America. For 
300 years the Philippines and Cuba were still part 
of her empire. Some gold and silver, crops and goods, 
continued to come to the homeland of Spain. 

In the meantime the lands in Spain came to be 
owned by just a few men who had large estates 
Part of this land they rented to peasants, who tried 
to get a living from the dry soil; but, try as they 

would, they always stayed poor. , 

Spain stopped growing. Finally die lost her col- 
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onies around the world and became what she ' 
today— a smaU country of about 30,000,000 upJ® 
on the Iberian Peninsula. ^ 


Across the Mediterranean from Italy and Sna' 
Hes the great continent of Africa. We cannot studv 
the lands and products and peoples of Africa no\v 
but look at map 21, page 337, and map 23, page SRs’ 
and see how much you can learn from them ’ 


Books You Would Like To Read 
Book op Knowledge; the Children's Encyclonedia Th. r v 

H pp ~ 

Brann, Esther, Lupe Goes to School. The Macmillnn n 

Eels,E.S. Tales ofEnchantment from Spain. Harcourt Brace and 
Company. Inc. Now York. Stories from ancient sS fS 

of the World. D. Appleton- 
in Chapters 31 and 32 , "Castles 

Mulets, Lenohe E. Sunshine Lands of Europe. World Book 

"Sndo, tTe Spi".”"'"' 

^^o’s^rdv; 'The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

Tono s adventures as he takes his goats to the city. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Geography and Ways of Living in 
Spain Today 

Ip we look carefully at the maps of Spain, we can 
see that geography as well as history played a large 
part in making Spain the meeting place for many 
peoples. Let us see how that is true. 

Spain; A Southern Country 

Spain is the most southern country of Europe, 
being between 36° and 43° north latitude. No other 
country of Europe, not even Italy, extends quite so 
far to the south. This is the first fact we must re- 
member about Spain. 

The Rock of Gibraltar, which Great Britain owns, 
stands at 36° north latitude, the most southern point 
of Europe. From this British fort one can look south 
acroBS tlie Strait of Gibraltar and see northern Afaca 

through the miat. With only this narrow stop sepa¬ 
rating the two continents it was to be erpected tat 
thne after time Africans and Europeans would fight 
for this southern end of Europe. 


881 
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A Peninsular Country 

It is also important to remember that Spam wiU 
Portugal, is a peninsula reaching out from th^ Z* 
tment of Em-ope. Washed on all sides by the ocean 
md sea, it has to fight against the water, which 
tees to wear away the land. On the east and so^ 
B tee Mediterranean Sea, reaching to the Strait of 
Gibraltar. To the west is the Atlantic Ocean with 
om of its arms, the Bay of Biscay, pushing ii way 
into the land on the north. ^ 

A Country Shut in by Mountain Walls 
Spain is really a mountain country. Not only do 
mountains nearly surround it, but they stretch 
across the central plateau, cutting it into many lit¬ 
tle regions and separatmg each one from the others 
How cleai’ly map 24, page 360, shows the Idnds 
of land in Spain. Not less than six tall lines of stone 
and soil nse from the suiface of the earth. On the 
far north are the Pyrenees and Cantabrians, from 

^ steep wan 

about 240 moles long between Spain and the rest of 
Europe. 

Railways Show How Steep the Mountains Are 
The entire width of the Pyi-enees is only 60 mflpg 
yet so steep are the sides of the mountains that even 
warned mountain mules have a hard time to climb 
the paths. 
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The early railroad lines running from the cities in 
France to those of Spain were built around the east 
and west ends of the mountains. One of them winds 
along the Mediterranean shore from Marseille to 
Barcelona. The other goes south from Bordeaux to 
Bayonne and crosses the moimtains on the west 
near the coast of the Bay of Biscay. Lately two rail¬ 
road ttuinels have been built through the Pyrenees. 

As in other countries, the raUroads have been 
built along the vaUeys of the rivers, in the most 
level places through the mountains. In Spain most 
of these rivers nm east and west, as shown on map 
24, page 360, so most of the railways that cross 
the country run east and west. The building of 
railroads in such a moxmtainous country is difficult 
and costs a great deal of money. So there are few 
railway lines in Spain. 

The Mountains Have Divided the Spanish Peoples 

Do you remember that we spoke of many "Spains” 
instead of one? Now you can see a very important 
reason; it is the mormtains! Mountains generally 
keep peoples apart; plains bring them together. No 
better example of this idea can be found than in the 
case of the Basques. 

The Basque people, 800,000 in number, live in 
a little three-sided region between the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay and the Ebro River. For thousands of years 
they have cultivated the slopes of the high, wooded 
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mountains. Even the Basques themselves do not 
know for how long. When the Romans conquered 
the peninsula 2000 yeai’s ago, they caUed the people 
Iberians as the Greeks had done, but the Basques 
themselves say they are the “Euskaldunac.” 

Whoever they reaUy are the Basques have lived 
alone, separated from the others of Spain by their 
mountains, carrying on farming and fishing, iron¬ 
making, and other crafts, much as their ancestors 
did long, long ago. To this day they look different, 
dress differently, talk differently, and build a dif! 
ferent land of house from other peoples in Spain. 

What the Mountains Do to the Climate of Spain 

Visitors to the Pyrenees region always exclaim 
about the gi'eenness of those tall mountains. Why 
are they green? It is because so much rain falls in 
this mountain region that forests grow on both the 
upper and lower slopes of the mountains. Some 
parts of the region get as much as from 60 to 80 
inches of I'ain a year. 

How does it happen that there is so much ram 
on these high mountains? The winds from the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Bay of Biscay bring clouds 
to the taU Pyrenees and to the Cantabrian Mountains 
farther west. When they reach the mountains the 
moisture falls on the slopes as rain. 

In the south of Spain the Sierra Nevada Moun¬ 
tains act in the same way. Moist winds blowing 
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from across the Mediterranean Sea leave their m ' 
toe on the mountain sides and in the valleys Tl^ 
winds then continue on across Spain, blowing acro7 
the high plateau; but, having dropped their rab 
on the mountains, they have little left to give to Z 
broad lands of the interior of the country. 

In some parts the winds do leave moisture, but 
most of the high Spanish plateau is dry and dusty 
Much of it is, indeed, almost a desert. A few mihiou 
peasants live there, trying to raise wheat and some 
other gi-ains — oats, barley, and rye; but they 
succeed only by the hardest labor in the hot sun. ^ 

The Mountains Cau.sc the Farmers To Irrigate 
Their liUntls 

In the spring the snows on the mountains melt 
and the water runs down the slopes to form rivers. 
Md because the mountain sides are so steep the 
rivers become swift and roaring floods. Day after 
day the water pours over the waterfalls and rapids. 
In a few weeks it has passed away, either down to 
the sea or by soaking into the dry soil of the plateau. 
Then for nine months the earth is dry. 

To raise food, even near the Mediterranean on the 
east coast, the peasants must inigate the land. While 
the water still continues to run they dig ditches and 
canals to lead the water out over their fields. 
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The Mountains Malce the Rivers Swift and 
Difficult for Travel 

You can see now that because of the steep movin- 
tains most of the rivers flow through deep canyons 
with waterfalls and rapids. Do you think that boats 
can travel easily on their waters? No, indeed. 
Large boats go up the Tagus, in Portugal, about as 
far as the boundary between Portugal and Spain, 
The Guadalquivir can be sailed by large boats only 
to Seville and by small ones to C6rdoba. On the 
Ebro, in the north, only small boats can travel. 
The mountains across the plateau in central Spain, 
east and west, make the rivers almost useless. It is 
also very difficult to build roads and railroads. 
Nature did not make it easy for the Spaniards to 
transport things. 

Valuable Metals in Spain’s Mountains 

But in one way nature partly made up for what 
it did to the country. It gave the people large 
amounts of copper and iron, zinc and silver, md 
other metals. You read how the Phoenicians worked 
the copper mines of southern Spain 3000 years ago. 
Today Spain mines more copper than any other 

country of Europe. , 

On the north are large iron flelds, and these haye 

long been worked. Since England began to make 
steel, 100 years or so ago, she has bought huge 
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amounts of Spanish iron. Zinc mines and silvp. 
^es were opened long, long ago, and even todav 
these metals are bemg mined. Spain also has a er J 
amount of pyrite and mercury, and in some years 
manes more of them than any other country. 

But all these metals, even when we take them as 
a whole, do not make Spain a manufacturing country 
to be compared with England or France or others 
that we shall study. 

Andalusia; The Garden Spot of Spain 

But let us go to sunny Andalusia, on the south¬ 
west, and see another of the Spains that are Spain. 
On a fertile plain along the coast it lies, below the 
high Sierra Nevadas. It is true that even here are 
desert spots, with adobe huts built near sagebrush 
and palms and pepper trees. But here is also the 
land of grapes and other fruits. Here is the grape 
and wme land of Spain. Ai-ound the little viUages of 
smaU houses painted white, set off by the church 

tower, are miles and mdes of vines growing alone 
wires. ® 

Olive trees covering thousands of acres give a sil¬ 
very tone to the landscape. Between them are the 
twistmg and winding branches of fig trees. Higher 
up on the mountain slopes are almond trees. 

Orange and lemon trees, grapevines, and sugar 
cane add their yeUows and greens and blues to the 
beautiful valleys. The mountains themselves add 




Pig. 107. Ancient wall of tie Alcazar in Seville, Spain 
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purples and dark green against the clear blue f 
the sky. Imagine the colors of this soft Andalusi 
countryside! 

Along the coast to the southwest are the old citi 
of Spain. We might call this region Columbus Land 
for it was here that Columbus planned his vovaeffl 
and built his ships. At Palos one can still see ^ 
fountain from which he di-ew the water for his shins^ 
Here too is the chui-ch at which he prayed before 
sailing to try to find the western way to India 

Malaga, a city of 199,000 people, is the chief port 
of Andalusia. All aromid the city, away from the 
sea, rise the mountains, as if to protect the people 
from the cold winds of the north. The climate is 
pleasant and mild even in winter, and in the country 
at the foot of the mountains grow fruit and other 
trees. Among these the cork tree is one of the most 
useful of tliis region. And the grapes! Have you 
heard of Mdlaga gi-apes and the famous muscatel 
grapes, which are dried into raisins and shipped far 
away? 

We must not fail to see the market. Fruits and 
vegetables, meat and fish, are everywhere. Flocks of 
tm-keys have been brought from the hills to be sold 
alive for feast days and holy days. 

Malaga is a busy city, but its noises are quite 
different from those of our own country. Watchmen 
go about calling out the time of night. Peddlera 
call out their wares almost as soon as the sun rises, 
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Goats with tinkling bells arrive in the city early in 
in the morning to bring you milk, and bells pallmg 
the people to chmch ring and sound in many tones. 

Then, too, M^aga is the port for a great many 
fishermen who bring their catch from along the 
coast. All kinds of boats, old and new, painted in 
gay colors, are in the harbor. Nets with long ropes 
hxmg from their sides lie on the decks. Most of 
the fish which the fishermen catch are small, but now 
and then a large one is caught, and then the fishermen 
are gay. 

Let us leave the port of Malaga and go toward 
Granada, the old city of the Moors. By automobile 
we climb from the level of the sea to a height of 
3000 feet. We look back on the sea and the city 
below. Far off is the coast of Africa, but the people 
and ships below look like tiny specks. 

Over the mountains we drive and down into the 
valley below. Grapes are growing everywhere. The 
vines run along the groimd, with the bunches of 
grapes well hidden by the leaves, which grow above 
them. When they are ripe they are gathered, some¬ 
times in bunches weighing more than three pounds. 
The men who pick them carry them in large baskets 
on their heads to the tables where they are laid out 
to dry. After several days they are turned so that 
nil sides of the grape can be reached by the sun. 

In about two weeks the grapes have become rai¬ 
sins »Tid are ready to be sent away. Donkeys and 
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mules carry them then. Long lines of them jog alone 
the roads dxiring the shipping seasons, with huee 
boxes of raisins strapped on both sides. They go ^ 
the port on the sea, from which the boxes will be 
shipped to countiies where boys and girls like raisins 
in their cakes and cookies. 

Grapes usually grow in the valleys, but on the 
rocky mountain slopes grow almond trees. Here and 
there one can see the peasants spreading sheets on 
the ground and shaking the branches with long poles ^ 
Men, women, and chUdren are at work, chatting 
and gossiping. They spread the nuts out to dry and 
they crack them on stones with a short iron bar. ' 
Later they pack them in boxes, and in these they are ' 
shipped from Malaga to om own and other countries. | 

Granada: The Home of the Alhambra 

In a fei'tile plain at the foot of the mountains is 
Granada, the old, old city of the Moors. Narrow 
streets wind up the steep hillsides. Gardens and a 
wall here and there remind us of the old Moorish 
days. Up the hillsides, among groups of prickly pear 
bushes, are caves. Here Uve the gypsies, who have 
scattered all over Europe, maldng a living by singing 
and dancing or telling fortunes on their way. 

In another part of the city is the market. Don¬ 
keys with baskets filled with cans of water come 
down the hiUs from the springs above. Their owners 
offer water for sale as they pass. Women are kneel- 



Fig. 108. The Court of Lions in the Alhambra, at Granada, Spain, 
is a good example of the heautiful architecture and decoration of 

the Moors 

ing on the banks of the river, washing the family 
laundry. Herds of goats go by or stand in a group, 
ready to be milked. 
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The cathedral in Granada, as in many cities 
Spai^ IS a beautiful building. Here King Ferdinanl 
^d Queen Isabella are buried. Marble monumente 
to them stand just within the gates. The man 
monasteries and convents, where the monks anJ 
priests and nuns of the Church live, show tZ 
Spam 18 a Cathohc counti-y. 

• building of Granada, however 

IS the Alhambra, at one time the palace of the Moor’ 
^h kings. On the top of the hill it stands, lookin; 
down over the valley and plain-a great monu 
ment to the Moors, who ruled in Spain for 550 years 
describe the Alhambra in a few words 
It has been weU described by one of our own au^ 
thors, Washmgton Irving, who also wrote the story 
of Rip van Wmkle. Do you know that story? Irvine 
was sent by our government to take care of our af 
fairs m Spain. While there he lived in the Alhambra 
Si “lon^-hs and then wrote a book called 

rhe Alhambra. Some of you might wish to read the 
book to know more about this great palace. 

After the Moors had been driven from Spain, Kins 
Ferdi^nd and Queen Isabella ruled in the palace. It 
IS said that the queen gave her jewels to Columbus 
m what is now called the Hall of the Ambassadors. 

Seville: An Old and a New City 

The most important city of old Andalusia is Se¬ 
ville, which visitors caU the most Spanish dty of 
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Spain. It is not a new city nor yet an old one, but a 
mixture of the two. Let us walk through the streets 
and see the present as well as the past. 

Some of the old streets like the Street of Ser¬ 
pents or the Street of Pepper are narrow and wind¬ 
ing, and the houses are so close together that you 
can reach out from one balcony to another on the 
opposite side. The newer streets are wide, as in 
other countries. But everywhere there are donkeys: 
donkeys loaded with baskets or cans or their masters, 
who are usually sitting on top. 

Seville shows the entire history of Spain in the 
things you can see. Not much of the Phoenician 
life remains; but near the city a part of the old 
Roman theater is left standing, and many carved 
figures dating from Roman times are to be found in 
the museum. The Moorish palaces and mosques, 
however, are the ones that give the feeling of long 
ago to the city. The Alcazar, which was used as a 
home for the kings, is stiH a fine example of Moorish 
building, although the Christian kings built it over 
and changed it in many ways. 

The Giralda Tower, with its large and small bells, 
was also built by the Moors. Below it one can see 
the houses of Seville, many of whose roofs are cov¬ 
ered with flowers. 

The streets also show the mixture of old and new. 
Dark-eyed men with light complexions, in their short 
jackets, tight trousers, and flat hats, walk beside 
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others in "European clothes.” The milk-seller 
with his herd of goats, stops here and there to milk 
them. Light-haired, blue-eyed men sit beside those 
of darker color in the sidewalk coffee shops, or caf^. 
Within the coffee shops one can see the people of 
Seville talking rapidly, never seeming to stop 
they are drinking their coffee or eating potato chips 
and olives. 

The Bullfight Is the Great Amusement of Spain 

It is as hard to think of the Spanish without thw> 
bullfights as it is to think of our people without their 
football or baseball games. On Easter Sunday and 
on every Sunday after during the summer the people 
of Seville crowd into the bull ring. 

Then appear the Spanish ladies with their gaily 
embroidered shawls, and the lace mantilla, or scarf, 
covering their hair, in which has been placed a hig h 
comb. The men also weeu* old Spanish costumes. 

As you can see from map 24, page 360, Seville lies 
along the Guadalquivir River about as far up as 
ships from the sea can go. Farther on the river has 
become so fiUed with mud that boats cannot travel 
on it. Although it is away from the coast, Seville is 
the olive-shipping port of Spain. Many of the olives 
which we buy, as well as olive oil, are sent from this, 
the greatest olive-growing area in the world. Cork is 
also brought from the country by donkeys and then 
shipped from the port of Seville. 




Swing Galloway 


Fig. 109. An exciting and dangerous moment in a builfi^t at 

SevUlef Spain 


Will Spain Again Become a World Power? 

We have seen how Spain became one of the great 
countries of the world — great on land and sea. We 
saw that in its early history there was not one Spain 
but several Spains; not one people but several dif¬ 
ferent peoples living in different parts of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Spain was the meeting place for the 
peoples of all countries in those early days. 
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Our studies have also shown us how the „ 
raphy of the peninsula helped to biine ahmu 

rt was. The mountains and rivmu played their m 
The metals in the ground were important. TheVi 
and the bees and the plants and the location heluM 
We saw too how Spain was not so important T 
the 1500 ’s and that other countries took its plaj 
In 1936 a war broke out between two groups rf 

Spaniards, Each wanted to govern the country In 

aa well as the counbyside, were badly damaged. ’ 

There are many people who are trying to make 

Spam agam one of the gi'eat counbies of the world 

you read and study mom, see if you can decide 
whether or not it can become great. 



PART vn 

From the ”01d World” to the 
^'New World” 

A TT, of this book thus far has been about Eurasia, 
that is, about Asia and Europe. We have given 
so much space to it, first, because the largest and 
oldest countries of the earth are there; second, be¬ 
cause three quarters of all the people of the world 
are there; third, because our ways of living today 
grew out of these older ones. 

Long ago the people of Europe and Asia came to 
think of their own part of the earth as the most im¬ 
portant in the world. That was natural, perhaps, 
because they lived in it and tmderstood it best. 

About 400 years ago, however, the ships of the 
Europeans discovered the continents which are now 
called North America and South America. It was a 
great surprise. Large continents in the middle of 
the ocean, with a strange reddish-skinned people on 

them! "A new world!” said the travelers. 

So the Europeans began to call these continents 
which they had discovered the "New World,’ and 
Europe and Asia and northern Africa, winch ^^ey 
had known about for so long, the "Old World. 
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These names did not mean, of course, that the 
continents of Europe and Asia were really any older 
than those of North and South America. Scientists 
today feel sure that all these continents were formed 
at the same time, hundreds of millions of years ago. 

There are also some scientists who believe that 
thousands of years ago, when Egypt was a great 
country on the river Nile, there were “civilized” peo¬ 
ples in South and Central America. As you read the 
next chapter you will see how they came to tViinlr 
that. Whether or not that is true, people all over the 
world have fallen into the habit of calling North and 
South America the New World. No doubt they will 
always use that name; so we shall use it also. 

North and South America: The “Western 
Hemisphere” 

In The First Book of the Earth you learned that 
the earth is divided into two parts called hemi¬ 
spheres. Hemi means "half”; so hemisphere means 
“half-sphere”—half the round ball that is our 
earth. 

The two continents North and South America 
are in one hemisphere; four other continents — 
Eiuope, Asia, Africa, and Australia — are in the 
other. The first map-makers were Em’opeans. North 
and South America lay to the west of Europe, so 
the map-makers called the continents of North and 
South America the Western Hemisphere; the other 



continents were the Eastern Hemisphere. Today 
we still use the same names. 

So we shall remember that the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere came to be called the New World, and the 
Eastern Hemisphere the Old World. 

Let us now turn to the New World and see what 
it is. 

Introducing the Americas 

The name "America” may be used in several 
ways. Let us see that we are dear about each of 
them. 

1. The Two Continents of North America and South 
America Are CaUed "America^ There is one use of 
the Tinme that means all the land of the two continents 
of North and South America. That includes all the 
land between Canada and Alaska, in the north of 
North America, and Tierra del Puego, at the south¬ 
ern tip of South America. 

2. Some People Speak of "'Three Americas”: North 

America, Central America, and South America. In the 
two continents of North and South America there 
are twenty-two countries. Two of these, the United 
States and Canada, are very large, almost as large as 
all the others together. The two occupy aU of North 
America from Alaska (which belongs to the Umted 

States) to the Rio Grande. 

South of the Rio Grande lie seven countries: 

Mexico Nicaragua Honduras Costa Rica 

Guatemala Panama El Salvador 




Map 25. This miip HlumH how rich in naturul rcHuurcea us well as 


products the coiilinciit of Nortli America is. Can you tell how 


many kinds of work the people arc doing? 








These, with the exception of Mexico, are often cailed 
Central America,‘ although they lie on the North 
American continent. 

South of Central America is the large mnti nPTit 
of South America. In that continent there are ten 
countries.^ Find them on map 27, page 405, be¬ 
ginning at the north: 

Colombia Ecuador Bolivia Paraguay Argentina 

Venezuela Peru Brazil Uruguay Chile 

Here, then, are three regions. The United States, 
Mexico, and Canada are one; the lands between 
Mexico and the end of the Isthmus of Panama are 
another; the whole of South America is .another. 
We call them the "three Americas.” 

3. All of Mexico, Central America, and Souih 
America Are Often Called Latin America.” There 
is still another way to divide the Americas; that is, 
to think of them according to the people who settled 
there. All the land north of the Rio Grande was 
settled chiefly by northern Europeans — the British, 
the French, the Germans, and the Scandinavians. 
The land south of that river was settled by southern 
Europeans, that is, by Spaniards and Portuguese. 
These southern Europeans are generally spoken of 
as "Latin” peoples. 

^ Thexe are also thrae islsnd coxmtrieB; Cnb&. Haiti, and tbe Donuni- 
can Republic. 

“In addition there is a region called Guiana. This is divided into 

tbieeparts. TheyareniledbyGreatBritain.IVaiice.aiidtheNetherlanda. 
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So today all the land from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego is called Latin America. It in¬ 
cludes Mexico and the twenty countries of Central 
America and South America. 

4. Some People Call the United States "America.” 
"America” is also used as the name of our coun¬ 
try — the United States of America. Perhaps you 
know our national song "America,” which starts 
with the line "My Country, ’tis of Thee.” There is 
also the song "America the Beautiful.” In these 
songs om’ country is called America. 

People of other countries always speak of the 
people of the United States as "Americans.” They 
refer to other peoples in North and South America 
by the names of their comitries, as Canadians, Mexi¬ 
cans, or Brazilians. But we who live in the United 
States are called Americans. 

As you see, then, there are several ways in which 
the term "America” is used. 

We Shall Study Two Countries of Latin America 

Let us turn now to the story of how that vast 
territory from the Rio Grande to the tip of South 
America became Latin America. It is the interest¬ 
ing story of how the Europeans built the ir ways of 
Hving in a new land. It all happened during the 
past 400 years. 

Of course it would take too long to teU the story 
of each one of the twenty countries which go to 
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make up the region. We can take only two. Which 
two shall they be? 

For several reasons we have chosen Brazil and 
Peru. The story of how white people from Europe 
discovered the Americas and made Peru and Brazil 
into countries will really tell us much about all of 
Latin America. It was Spanish explorers and settlers 
who built Peru and most of the other countries. It 
was the Portuguese who made Brazil. 

Let us begin with the story of the Spanish in 
southern North America and South America. In 
reading it remember that most of South America 
was then called Peru. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

The Spaniards Concjiier Peru 

How the Spaniards Hunted for Gold 
in Latin America 

Our story starts in the time of Christopher Colum- 
bus, just after 1500 a.d. Four times Columbus had 
sailed to the unknown New World. Each time he 
returned with stories of gold and precious stones and 
a strange, reddish-skinned people whom he called 
Indians. 

Americus Vespucius, another Italian sailor, had 
written about this new land which lay across the 
route to **the Indies.” Already people in Europe 
were beginning to call the new land "America,” after 
Americus, instead of "Columbia,” after Columbus. 

From mouth to mouth in the ports of Spain and 
England, ^ France and Italy, spread the news of the 
new continent of riches. As one sailor or merchant 
told another, the stories grew bigger and bigger. Soon 
most of the people along the coasts of Europe had 
heard that there were undreamed-of riches in Amer¬ 
ica. All one had to do was to sail to the New World 
and, with soldiers and sailors, take away the great 
piles of gold and silver. 
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The Spaniards Conquer Peru, 409 

So in those first years of the 1500’s . . . 1510 
1620 . . • 1530 ... ship after ship went across the 
Atlantic from Spain in the search for gold. 

•’Gold! Give us gold! ” cried King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella. 

•'Gold! Give us gold!” cried the nobles and the 
merchants of Spain. 

•‘We’ll get the gold!” cried the greedy captains 
and the sailora in the Spanish harbors as they sailed 
for America. 

In the 30 years between 1512 and 1542 no less 
than six explorers from Spain landed in the ialand s 
of the West Indies and on the shores of Mexico and 
Central America. You remember that you read this 
story about them in Communities of Men: 

•'It was one of these, Balboa, who found what is 
now Panama, where the two oceans nearly come to¬ 
gether. Standing on a high mountain he saw the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean in the distance. This was in the year 1513. 

"A few years later the young Hernando Cortes 
landed with a small group of men and sixteen fine 
Spanish horses at the place where the port city of 
Veracruz, Mexico, is now. Cortes burned his ^ps 
as they lay in the harbor, to show that he planned 
to stay in the New World. Then, leading his little 
army up the mountains to Mexico City, he con¬ 
quered Montezuma, the king of the Aztecs, and his 
thousands of followers. This was in 1519. 

“Soon a Spanish governor was sent out from Spain 
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to rule Mexico and the lands to the north and south 
For 300 years after that time the Spanish ruled the 
Indians who lived there. 

"All these events took place 100 years before the 
Dutch came to New Amsterdam, or the French shiv¬ 
ered in their log huts in Quebec, or the English started 
their 'great migi-ation,’ or moving, to Massachusetts 
Bay. 'New Spain,’ as it began to be called, was older, 
indeed, than 'New England’ or 'New France’!” 

Francisco Pizarro Goes Exploring 

With Balboa at the time of his discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean was a man named Francisco Pizarro. 
After Balboa died Pizarro settled down in Panama 
and became a farmer. But that did not satisfy him. 
Every year came news of the riches of the Indians to 
the south in the gi'eat continent of South America. 

Finally, in 1526, Pizarro left his farm and, with a 
few companions, sailed down the west coast of the 
continent. Every step of the way he felt sure that 
the stories of a rich Idngdom high up in the moun¬ 
tains were true. He must capture the gold and silver 
that were there. But that would cost money; so 
Pizarro went back to Panama. Then he sailed across 
the Atlantic to Spain and the court of the king. The 
king too was very eager for the gold; so he gave 
Pizarro money with which to build ships and hire 
men and buy horses and guns and food and other 
supplies. 
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I — Rodney Tnomeon 

Fig. 110. Pizarro frightening the Indians of Peru 

Pizarro hurried back to Panama, crossed the Isth¬ 
mus, got three ships, and in 1530 started down the 
west coast of South America with less than 200 men 
and 27 horses. 

South America Gives Pizarro New Lessons 
in Geography 

Now get out the maps again to see what surpnsmg 
changes in climate and land Pizarro’s comply met 
(see map 27, page 405, and map 28, Page 413). 

^ The map on page 404 shows us that Panama is 
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located in the tropics, only about 9° north of thp 
equator. The land is faii-ly low; the temperature 
the year round is warm, even hot — 80° to 85° • and 
the rainfall is very heavy — sometimes even 100 
inches a year. Tropical lands grow many foods 
Pizai-ro left Panama and saHed south across the 
equator. Then he and his men got their first new 
lesson in geography. 


What the Cold Humboldt Current Does 

As PizaiTO and his men sailed on and on, near the 
equator the au gi’ew cooler and cooler when it should 
have been hotter and hotter! They were in the torrid 
zone, yet the air round the ships was cool. Why? 

They were not able to tell. Nor for 300 years did 
people know why. 

About 1800 A.D. a famous Eui'opean scientist 
named Humboldt discovered the reason. A great 
current of water flows out of the icy Antarctic Ocean, 
north thi'ough the Pacific, along the northwestern 
coast of South America. It is much colder than the 
surrounding water of the Pacific. Near the coast of 
Peru the current comes quite close to the shore. 

The winds that blow over it are cooled by the 
time they reach the land. So, even within the torrid 
zone, very near the equator, the lands along the 
coast of Peru are cooler than some of those much 
farther from the equator. 

Are you reminded by this of what we learned 
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about the Gulf Stream? Of course the Gulf Stream 
is warm water; so it warms the winds that blow 
over the cold North Atlantic Ocean. So, also it 
warms the lands of western Europe. ’ 

The Humboldt, or Peruvian, Current, however 
cools the winds and the lands in then- path. So to¬ 
day, as in Pizan-o’s time 400 years ago, the people who" 
live along the coast of Peru and Ecuador and parts 
of Chile live in a mild climate instead of a torrid one. 

The Desert Lands of the Coast 

As they came near the coast of Peru, Pizarro and 
his men learned a second lesson in geography. Al¬ 
though fogs were all around and they were in the 
tropica, most of the land along the coast was desert! 
We cannot say that the shore is just as the gold- 
seekers found it, but today it is white and sandy for 
hundreds of miles. 

Rising from the desert are bare mountains, look- 
hig, as someone has said, like wrinkled wrapping 
paper, pushing ever higher toward the clouds above. 
At sunset they "take on a thousand wonderful colors 
pink, gold, purple, and flaming red.” 

As Pizarro and his robber band landed on the 
coast and made their way into the continent they 
learned some other things about the geography of 
the land. These we shall hear about soon, but first 
we must stop for another surprise. Pizarro learned 
some lessons in history too. 
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The Old, Old Kingdom of the Chimus 

Near a place on the coast which is called Trujillo 
today the Spaniard found what he had been looking 
fQj. — a city of great riches. It was Chan-Chan, the 
capital of the old, old kingdom of the Chimus. At 
one time 250,000 people had lived there. We do not 
know how old it was when Pizarro came there. 
Who the Chimus were, or what they looked like, no 
one knows. We do know that Chan-Chan was their 
capital, and that it had been a city belonging to a 
people who had hved th^e even earlier than the 
Chimus. It was 1000, perhaps even 2000, years old. 

From the ruins of Chan-Chan and from things 
foimd in the graves of the dead we know that the 
Chimus were a highly civilized people. They knew 
much about how to build things. Figure 111 shows 
how exactly their city was laid out. Broad avenues, 
yards, and gardens surrounded the houses. Beautiful 
palaces rose high above the other buildings. There 
were public and private baths. A canal brought 
water to the city from a river some mhes away. 
Can we doubt that they were as wise a people as 
the Chinese or other early settled peoples. 

From the graves of the nobles have hem 
the great treasures of this unusual oU 
Craftsmen made things of surpiWng ou^ 

copper and bronze-bowls 

Mnd of use. They knew how to put surfaces of sdver 




Fig. 112. Sdemiatu have dug up the 2000-ycar-old city of Machu 
Picchu, high up in the Andes 
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and gold over copper bowls. Some of their copper 
bells are covered with metal as thin as paper. These 
were carved and decorated in skillful ways. 

Through these and other works of art one can 
tell nauch of the life of the people: of how they 
hunted and fished, farmed and made goods, and 
cooked and served their meals; of how they danced 
and played; of their festivals and other holidays. 

But the Incas Ruled in Pizarro’s Time 

At the time of Pizarro’s coming the Chimus had 
almost disappeared. They had been conquered by a 
stronger people — the Incas. Inca means "king,” 
and the people called themselves "the People of the 
Sim.” We speak of them aU, however, as the Incas. 

The Incas had come from the south, conquering 
other groups on the way and bringing all of them 
into the great Inca kingdom. They were a brave 
race of warriors who fought with great skill. 

For a long time the Chimus were able to protect 
themselves against these Inca conquerors. They are 
thought to have bvult a great wall which lies south 
of Chan-Chan. Figure 113 shows you how it turns 
and twists. It begins near the sea. Across the sandy 
plain it winds; then it rises with the hills and dis¬ 
appears into the valleys beyond. 

In spite of the Chimus’ great wall the Incas 
dammed up the river, which ran down from the Andes, 
and so prevented the Chimus from getting water. 
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They also said they would turn off the sunshine as 
th^ had the water! This frightened the Chimua 
and they finally siuTendered to the Incas. 

Pizarro Learns of the Rieh Inca Kingdom 

The Spanish explorer soon learned that the gold 
was not to be found in the desert lands near the 
coast. The friendly Indians of the coast villages had 
met him with gifts of bananas and corn, sweet pota 
toes and pmeapples. They told him of great cities 
of gold up in a high valley between two ranges of the 
Andes Mountains. There, near the city of Caja- 
maica, the king, Atahualpa, was holding his court. 

At tins time the Incas were united into a strong 
kingdom with the large mountam city of Cusco as 
their southern capital. Cajamarca was the capital of 
the north. 

These "People of the Sun” had built up a really 
fine way of living. They were excellent farmers and 
skillful craftsmen and builders. They planned forts, 
walls, temples, and other buildings. Whole armies 
of workmen built them. No less than 20,000 men 
worked on the fort at Cusco. Fifty years were needed 
to build it, and it is little wonder! The stones were 
of enormous size. No cement or mortar was used to 
hold them in place, but they were cut and placed so- 
carefully together that not even a knife blade could 
be put between them. 

These Indians also built canals which were several 
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hundred miles long. Beginning at the mountain 
peaks, they wound down the slopes and through 
long tunnels. Terraces were cut deeply into the stoL 
of the mountain slopes. Even near the peaks beauti 
ful gardens and fields sui-rounded the homes and 
temples. 

Great mountain roads were built connecting all 
parts of the empire. Inns along the roads provided 
food and rest for travelers. Bridges made of tough 
vines were strung across deep valleys in which ranids 
rushed far below. 

In all parts of the empire the Incas built their 
temples and palaces and homes, as well as canals 
and roads. Perhaps no building was more beautiful, 
however, than the temple to the sun god in the city 
of Cusco. One hundred and ten steps of carved stone 
led to the temple. The walls were covered with 
sheets of gold, and the ceiling was decorated with 
gold stars. Surrounding the whole building was a 
band of gold a yard in width. 

Round about was a garden full of flowers and 
trees. Fountains of gold sent water spouting higli 
into the air. These were decorated with flowers and 
birds as well as fruits, all made of gold and jewels. 

It is not easy for us today to understand the rich¬ 
ness and beauty of these cities of the Incas. Many 
scientists think that so many precious metals and 
jewels had never before been gathered in one place 
on the earth. Perhaps no style of building was ever 
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more beautiful or such walls and forts, and 

ponds to hold water, better made in early times than 
in Peru. 

Thus it was that just before the Spaniards came 
the proud Incas ruled Peru. 

Pizarro Learns Something about Mountains 

And now, in 1531, the Spaniards down on the 
coast were hearing of the ruling Inca, Atahualpa. 
He was the ruler, the Indians said; for there had just 
been a war, and Atahualpa had beaten his enemies. 

*‘How large is his army?*' 

''Forty thousand fighting men!” 

And Pizarro had only 181 men! 

Nature was against them too, thought the Span¬ 
iards as they looked up at the steep, stony sides of 
the Andes. Some of them rose 10,000, 15,000, even 
20,000 feet before them. Three ranges stretched one 
behind the other, with high valleys between them. 
There was little or no rain on the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, although some of the valleys between received 
some rainfall each year. Perhaps the Spaniards 
would have no food for themselves or for their horses. 

They thought about it for a little while. But 
they wanted the gold of the Incas too much. They 
must have that gold; so they started. Along the 
coast, across the desert, then over the mountains, 
they went. For two months they traveled through 
the heat of the lowland and the cold of the moimtain 
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heights, until they reached the city of Cajamarca. 
This was surrounded by atone walls and thick stone 
forts. Several miles outside the city the Inca, 
Atahualpa, was holding his court. Near at han d 
was his army of 40,000 men. 

Pizarro Attacks the Incas 

Pizarro sent messengers immediately to Atahualpa 
to ask for a meeting. Entering the camp with a 
great soimd of trumpets and clanging of heavy armor, 
Spanish messengers rode to the chiefs court. Be¬ 
fore his golden throne they showed how weU they 
could ride their horses. This frightened many of 
Atahualpa’s people, but the Inca received them well. 

Suddenly a messenger stepped forward, calling 
upon Atahualpa to surrender to the king of Spain. 
He refused. Pizarro, hearing this, decided to attack. 
At once the Inca was thrown from his throne and 
captured. The Spanish wandors rushed about tram¬ 
pling the people under the feet of their horses and 
driving them in all directions. Without a leader, 
the army of the Inca was soon scattered, and the 
Spaniards took the city. 

The Spaniards Were Greedy for Gold 

With the Inca a captive, Pizarro and his men now 
started to rob the empire of its treasures. Their 
eyes shone with excitement as they saw the gold and 
jewels about them. 
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We must remember that to the Spaniards gold 
meant money with which to buy something. To the 
Incas, however, gold and jewels were for decoration 
— only to make then temples and their houses and 
themselves moi'e beautiful. Imagine what they 
thought when they saw the Spaniards tear the gold 
and silver decorations and the precious stones from 
the walls and buildings! 

The silver the Spaniards immediately took away 
with them. They even burned the heavy wooden 
doors in order to get aU the silver from them. They 
dug in the graves for the gold that had been bmied 
with the dead. 

At Cusco the Spaniards repeated what they had 
done before. They tore the jewels from the bodies 
in the Temple of the Sun. They killed tens of thou¬ 
sands of people. Most of the riches were loaded onto 
small animals called llamas and taken down to the 
new Spanish towns on the coast of Peru. There they 
were put onto Spanish ships and sent across to Spain. 
Ship after ship went forth loaded with millions of 
dollars in gold and silver and jewels stolen from the 
Indians. 

The land of "the People of the Sun” fell into 
ruin. The canals and ponds were no longer used. 
Roads began to disappear when they were not re¬ 
paired. Gardens and fields on the mountain terraces, 
now without water, dried up. Those among the 
people who were not made slaves ran to hiding places 
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Fig. 114. A Peruvian fanner driving a herd of llamas to town 


in the mountains to go back to ways of living that 
were quite different from those under the Incas. 

Within a few years from the time that the Span^ 
iards anived, everything, except the heavy stones, 
which they could not destroy, had disappeared. Cusco 
has never been built up again. 

The Spaniards Ruled Peru ” as a Colony of Spain 

By 1534 Pizarro had set up a Spanish govern¬ 
ment. In 1535 he laid the first stone to build Lima 
as the new capital of the new colony of Pern. We 
must remember that for a long, long timp Peru 
meant most of the land now included in Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, and other parts of South America. 
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Year after year more people came from Spain. 
The Spanish kings gave large areas of land to many 
of the Spanish noblemen. These came to settle and 
build up large estates. Some of them opened mines 
from which the precious metals of Peru were taken. 
Millions of dollars in gold and silver were taken 
from the mountains and shipped north along the 
coast, across Panama, and hy boat to Spain. In 
later years copper, lead, and other metals were dug 
from the earth. 

Where the Incas had lived the new settlers built 
their houses in the Spanish style. In some cases 
where the old walls stiU remained they were used to 
form part of the new building. Spanish churches 
were often built near the palaces or the older temples 


of the Incas. 

With the coming of more settlers from Europe new 
things were brought to South America. Fruits and 
vegetables which the Spaniards grew m Spam began 
to grow also in the new gardens and 
oranges, peaches, apples, quinces, and other frui 
were raised. Cucumbers and sugar cane w^ere grown. 
New animals were brought in —horses, donkeys, cows, 
sheep, and rabbits-and used with the Uamas and 
vicunas and alpacas, which were already there. 

So also Peruvian foods, which were ^ 

Europe, were taken back by returmng travelers. 
These included chocolate and cocoa, potatoes, squash, 
and other vegetables. 
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The Spanish conquerors owned most of the land 
They owned the mines and the large plantations. 
The "Indians,” as the natives were called, were 
forced to do the work without a share in the great 
riches wliich Peru held. Later, as the Indians died 
off or were worn out, Negroes were brought to Peru 
to work in the mines and on the plantations. It was 
a terrible thing that the Spaniards did to these 
people. In the first 300 years after Pizarro conquered 
Peru several million Indians died, either from the 
hard work in the mines and on the plantations or 
from war and cruel treatment. It is one of the most 
terrible chapters m the world’s history. It is one 
that Europeans should be ashamed of. 

Slowly a New People, Part European, Part Indian, 
Grew Up in South America 

With mining and farming growing in Peru, trad¬ 
ers began to come from Europe. Cities which looked 
much like those of Spain except for the dark-skinned 
children of the early peoples grew up along the coast. 
By the 1600’s many of these native peoples were 
marrying with the Spanish. Spaniards and Indians 
had children. Negroes and Indians had children. So 
it was that children of mixed blood began to form a 
large part of the population of Peru. 

By the 1700’s the peoples were mixed indeed. 
There were the Spaniards, who had come from Spain. 
There were "creoles,” that is, children born in the 
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Map 29. How rich South America is in products and natural resources! 
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New World of Spanish parents. There were “mes. 
tizos,” who were childi-en of Spaniards and Indians 
There were "zambos,” who were children of Negroes 
and Indians. Finally, there were the Indians. 

That is the population of South America today, 
^though no exact count of the people can be made 
in many parts of the contment, it is thought that 
tliere are about 84,000,000 human beings there today. 
Of these about one fourth are white people, moat of 
them Spaniards and Portuguese. About one fourth 
are either Indians or Negmes. The other half are of 
mixed blood — part white, part Indian, part Negro. 

About 100 Years Ago the Latin American Peoples 
Became Iiulcpcnclent Countries 

We cannot teU here the long story by which mil¬ 
lions of southern Europeans bmlt up a new "Latin 
American” way of life over much of South America. 
Later you will read more of it. We shall say only 
that people of small parts of these vast lands began 
to think of themselves as belonging to separate coun¬ 
tries. In the southern half of the continent the very 
nan-ow strip of land between the Andes and the 
Pacific came to be called Chile. To the large plniTia 
between the Andes and the Atlantic the name "Ar¬ 
gentina was given. North of that was a much larger 
region called Brazil. Along the northwestern comer 
of the continent were Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, and farther south were Peru and Bolivia. 
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PERU 

AREA 524,800 SQ.MI. 
[POP. 6,237,000_ 


Fig. 115. Peru is a small country with few people when compared 
with the United States 

Much later two tiny states were made — Paraguay 
and Uruguay. 

Thus out of the whole of South America, most of 
which was caUed Peru in the ISOO’s, ten separate 
states were finally made in the 1600 s and 1700 s. 

Nearly 300 years of cruel Spanish rule made many 
of the states discontented with being colonies of 
Spain. In the early ISOO’s they became so restless 
that they went to war with their rulers. In 1821 
the people of Peru declared themselves free, ^d m 
1823 they elected their own president. Within the 
next few years the peoples of other parts of Latin 
America did the same thing. Each one sent away 
its Spanish governor and made its own government. 
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More than 100 years have passed since those 
days. During most of that time the leaders of the 
countries have quarreled among themselves. In 
each of the ten countries there has been one war 
after another. One "president” rises up and nute 
down another. 

There have been many quarrels between the coun¬ 
tries too. Because so much of the land is either 
covered by high mountains or by dangerous jungles, 
it has not been easy to agr-ee on the boundaries. 

For example, Peru has had quarrels with other 
countries. There was a war with Chile on the south 
in which Peru lost some of its best land. Peru also 
had quarrels with Bolivia. In fact, there have been 
arguments or quarrels with every country on its bor¬ 
ders. Even today, more than 100 year's from the 
time that Peru declared itself free, the boundary 
lines between it and the countries around have not 
been settled in a satisfactory way. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Book op Knowledge ; the Children’s Encyclopedia. The Grolier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 19, pp. 6856-6865, 6986- 
6983 (about Peru), " South America and Its Conquerors.” 

Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. South America 
(Continents and 1 heir People). The Macmillan Company, New 
York. See Chapter V, " Peru.” 

Hillyer, V, M. a Child’s Geography of the World. D, Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York. See Chapter 21, "North 
South America.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Brazil: Life in the Amazon 

The Portuguese Settle Brazil 

In the very years that Pizarro and other Spaniards 
were conquering the Indians on the west coast of 
South America, the Portuguese also came. They ex¬ 
plored and settled on the northern and eastern coasts. 
Theirs were the first farms to be made by Europeans 
in America. 

Other Europeans came here, too, and by 1550 
there were many little settlements all along the east¬ 
ern coast. But the great northern part called Brazil 
was settled chiefly by people from Portugal 

For most of the next 300 years Portugal ruled 
Brazil as a colony. Then in the 1800’s there were 
wars. Like the people in the Spanish colonies, the 
Brazilians wished to rule themselves. Finally, in 
1822, the king of Portugal, who was also the king of 
Brazil, gave up his right to rule Brazil. For more 
thflu 65 years Brazil had a king of her own. Then m 
1889 the people of Brazil made a free country which 
they called '‘the United States of Brazil.” Does the 
name sound like the name of our own country. 
Yes, because the Brazilians re^y took the name of 
their country from our own United States. 
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Brazil Is a Huge Country Located in the Tropics 

The United States of Brazil is one of the largest 
countries on the earth today. The map on page 451 
shows you that it is larger than our country. It is 
almost as large as the continent of Europe. Here 
in South America, then, is the fom-th country iil 
size. Only Russia, China, and Canada are larger. 

You can see from map 27, page 405, that Brazil 
extends from 5° north of the equator to 33° south 
latitude. Nearly all this gi'eat land is in the tropical 
zone. We can really say that, except for a small 
part in the south, Brazil is a tropical country. 

The Valley of the Amazon River: 

Nearly Half of Brazil 

Look at the map of South America again to see 
where the Amazon winds its way through the con¬ 
tinent. The main stream begins as a little brook 
high up in the mountains of Peru. On and on it 
flows for 1500 miles before it reaches the boundary 
of Brazil. Then, for 2500 miles, it moves on through 
that country, gathering earth and water from a thou¬ 
sand brooks and rivers that flow into it. In all of 
that way, from Peru to its mouth, the river is only 
about 200 feet above the level of the sea. It grows 
ever wider, however, sometunes extending four miles 
across. Even at its naiTowest point in Brazil the 
river is a mile wide. 
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Down to the Atlantic Ocean the yeUow water- 
moves along, pushing mud and sand with it. As > 
nears the ocean the mud piles up higher and hieher 
Exactly at the equator this tropical river emL; 
into the Atlantic. ^ ° 

Here islands rise out of the river. With the heb 
of tropical heat and rains thick grass and bushes and 
ti’ees grow on these islands. More than 6000 of them 
now dot the river, making a gi’eat delta. Today the 
^azon delta is one of the lai-gest in the world. It 
is more than 100 miles across. 

The great Amazon valley is one of the unknown 
regions of the world. The feet of white people have 
barely touched the thousands of miles of its forest 
land. Hundreds of rivers and streams have never 
Known the chug of a steamer. Perhaps the paddle 
of a canoe is the only sound made by man in this 
land of thick forests and steaming rivers. 

Here natm-e still is master. The soil that has been 
brought down the rivers is one of the richest of the 
earth. With so much heat and water, plants grow 
together in a tangle untouched by man’s han A s 

Many white travelers have tried to learn about 
this unlaiovm forest. Here is the story of a man who 
wrote of his travels there. 


Lost in the Amazon Jungle 1 

^ A m^ is lost in the jungle of South America. He 
IS a white man from the United States, an American 
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from New York. Several weeks ago he sailed on an 
ocean steamer to the small port town of Beldm. This 
port is on the northeast coast of South America, at 
one of the many mouths of the Amazon. 

From Beldm he sailed for days and days up the 
river. Past himdreds of islands he went, ialgnriff so 
covered with trees and bushes and vines that he could 
hardly see the shore. Along the river banks many 
thatched huts built on tall poles could be seen through 
the trees. Here live the Indians who bring the rub¬ 
ber from the hevea trees in the jungle or cut wood 
and sell it to travelers who go up and down the 
river. A thousand miles up he stopped at the little 
town of Manaos, which is at a point ten miles up 
the Rio Negro from where it flows into the Amazon. 
At Manaos a whole week passed by before the small 
steamer arrived to take him many more miles up 
this giant river. Finally, after traveling more than 
3000 mules, the man reached the place where the 
Maranon joins the Amazon. 

And now he is lost in the jungle! He does not 
know which way to turn to go back to his camp. 
Certainly he can be no more than 100 yards away 
from the river. Not ten minutes ago he left his 
camp, where his Indians were making a hut in which 
he was to spend the night. Carelessly he wan¬ 
dered off a little way into the forest. Pleased by the 
lovely flowers and vines and mosses around him, 
he went a few steps farther into the jungle. Turn- 
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Fig. 118. Lost in the Amazon jungle 
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ing this way and that, stepping over fallen trees, 
stooping and pushing his way through the tangle of 
leaves and twigs and branches, he went on. It can¬ 
not have been for more than five minutes. 

Suddenly he stops, remembering that he is not 
at home, where there are streets with names and 
numbers, and friendly Americans who can be asked 
for directions. This is the South American jungle, 
in which native Indians live, and according to all 
stories they are none too friendly either. He must 
be careful to go back the very way he came. 

He turns back and walks for another five min¬ 
utes. Surely he wiU arrive at the camp at any mo¬ 
ment now. But where it should be, it is not! He 
turns in another direction; then another and still 
another. Close to him on every side are great trees, 
their branches bent low with the weight of hanging 
vines. Through this jimgle of plants he cuts his way 
with his knife. 

But still no camp! Suddenly he realizes the truth: 
"I am lost in the Amazon forest; lost, perhaps, not 
100 yards from my camp!” He becomes a little 
frightened and shouts aloud for his guide. Not even 
an echo comes back, so close around him are the 
thick leaves and tree trunks and vines and under- 

brush. . Tj 4 . 

He fires his gun once, twice, five tunes. But tne 

sound can hardly be heard 100 feet away in such a 
thick growth. He looks up overhead, but only here 
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and there can he catch a glimpse of the sky. From 
its fading color he can tell that the sun will soon be 
going down. 

Now he becomes really frightened. "It will soon 
be pitch-dark! I must luu’ry and get out of here.” 
Wild animals, great snakes, hundreds of insects, are 
in this forest. Even now liis arms and face sting and 
swell from the bites of flies and mosquitoes and 
ants that feU upon him when he tumbled into a 
heavy bush. 

Terrified at the thought of being alone in the 
jungle overnight, the man rushes this way and that, 
climbing over fallen trees, cutting wildly at the foli¬ 
age on every side with liis knife. Still no camp. No 
sounds of voices. Darker and darker it becomes. 
No use to climb up that tall tree now, as his Indians 
did yesterday, to get a view of the river. Even if he 
could, it would be too late! He will have to search 
in the dark or wait until the morning. 

With these thoughts the man becomes dripping 
wet with perspiration. What heat in this tropical 
jungle! It must be 95° now, and it is evening! 

He is about to give up trying to reach camp when 
he comes to a little open place in the jungle. "A 
path! Wliere does it lead? Perhaps to a village.” 
Quickly he stumbles along it, dodging dangerous 
stumps that have sharp points sticking out from 
them. 

Suddenly he comes to the end of the path. He 
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stops, panting and feverish, on the edge of a cleared 
space. Lights are shining, and dimly seen in the 
dark is a large house. 

’'A native house!” It is not his own camp, with 
friendly Indians and the Negro guide to care for him. 
These will be strangers. Will they be friendly? Or 
will they khl him, as they have so many white rnm 
in this region? He stops for a minute to try to t.hinlr 
what to do. Suddenly, completely tired out, he mnlrH 
to the ground and faints. 

For hours he lies there, his mind feverish from 
fright. Then he awakes to find himself being carried 
and dragged along. The sun is shining full in his 
face, and a crowd of thirty or forty dark-skinned 
people talk and shout around him. Across the open 
clearing they go and into the great house. They lay 
him on a mat before the chief and his headmen. 

As he recovers his senses he sees that these In¬ 
dians are not really unfriendly. With a few signs he 
flqka for food. One of the duef s wives brings the 
pepper pot from the fire — a pot full of the steaming 
meat of monkeys, parrots, and other animals, sea¬ 
soned with pepper. They bring him "cassava” bread 
madp by boiling the roots of the manioc plant. 
The roots are scraped and grated, dried and sifted 
into a powder, and finally baked into a tough kind of 
bread. Our American dips piece after piece of cas¬ 
sava bread into the pepper pot and takes a few pieces 
of meat. He soon feels better. Then he tells the 
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Fig. 111). A jungle LroLliur anil HiMter nharc a casauvu cuke like 
that the natives gave to the niun lost in the forest 
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natives, with many signs and much pointing, how he 
wandered from his camp, became lost, and fainted at 
the very edge of their clearing. 

The natives have a long talk among themselves 
about the man. A few of the headmen shout and 
stamp and shake their fists and spears at him. The 
more friendly ones shout back at them. At last 
they agree to help him. Since he is only a visitor 
and does not wish to take their lands or make them 
collect rubber for him, he may stay here. The men 
are going into the jungle to collect rubber. The 
women will work in the fields. Later they will send 
runners out to the river, find the man’s camp, and 
bring his guide and helpers to their house. 


The Lands of the Amazon Indians 

The I ndi^Tia were one of many Indian tribes that 
live in the neighborhood of the Amazon River an 
its branches. Some are in Brazil, some are m Peru, 
and others are in Ecuador and Colombia. On map 
27, page 405, find the countries where they hve. 

The Indians Live in a Tropical Climate 
As we have seen, the climate in this region is 
tropical. You know now what that 

FM. it mea™ that the .‘'“I*?*”" ^ 

round is warm. Atnaddayxt isveryhoMO^^, 
even in the evenings and sally mornmg 
perhaps from 70 degrees to 75 degrees. 
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Second, it rains and rains! In the early morning 
the heavens open and down pours a flood of rain. 
Then the rain stops as suddenly as it came, the clouds 
disappear, and the sky shows its clear blue overhead. 
Perhaps again, at midaftemoon, there is a sudden 
clouding up; then a rain which soaks everything 
and everybody. Finally the air clears quickly and 
the sun is very hot. Day after day, month after 
month, the year rotmd, this happens. As a result 
there are from 100 to 200 inches of rainfall a year. 

How These Simple Tribesmen Get Their Food 

The Indians can get their food very easily, with¬ 
out much work at plowing or hoeing the ground. 
The planting is done in much the same way as that 
of the Fang of Africa. Each family has a "garden” 
in the jungle, some distance from the big house in 
which all the families live together. The men chop 
down the trees with their stone axes. The women 
bum the underbrush and the trees. With sharp sticks 
they scratch up the ground and plant manioc, com, 
sweet potatoes, yams, peanuts, and peppers. 

So rich is the soil, so hot the sun, and so heavy 
the rain that weeds grow even faster than the food 
plants. So almost every day the women travel out 
to the fields to pull the weeds and give their plants a 
chance to grow. 

While the women are at their work the men go 
hunting and fishing. They gather wild berries and 
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Fig* 120. Poling and paddling a native dugout canoe on the 
Simnam River, Dutdi Guiana 
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fruits and nuts from the jungle bushes. Some of 
these they eat as they go; some they bring back to 
the big house for feasts. They smoke out bees from 
trees and collect the wild honey. They catch suaTrog 
and lizards, rats and frogs. Coming upon turtles 
on river banks, they turn them over on their backs 
and kill them. They are especially fond of turtles’ 
eggs. Wasps and bees and other insects are eaten 
with great enjoyment. 

The Needs of the People Are Easily Satisfied 

The matter of clothing of these South American 
Indians is very simple indeed. The men wear a strip 
of bark cloth around their waists and legs, but the 
women and children are entirely without clothing 
except dining a festival. 

The houses are built of poles with thatched roofs. 
There is almost no furniture. Bowls and pots made 
of clay or wood are the only dishes. Baskets and 
strainers made from leaves and fibers stand here 
and there. Fish traps of strong vines and of cane 
and sleeping-hammocks of cords made from small 
branches of trees and bushes hang from the walls or 
the ceiling. 

Travel on the rivers is by canoe. Canoes are made 
by hollowing out large trees with stone axes and by 
burning out the inside wood. Messengers, or "run¬ 
ners,” are sent on foot through the forest to carry 
news from clan to clan. 
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Sometimes greet drums are used. By beating in 
certain ways on these, messages can be sent to tribes 
many miles off in the forest. In these ways messages 
are sent very swiftly. 

Feasts and Dances of the TncliaTiB 

Like the other nature peoples of the world, these 
jungle Indians have many feasts and dances. The 
drums beat to invite friendly clans to come and 
join them. For days the women prepare the food 
and drink. They paint their bodies, and the men 
put on their ornaments. Then at night they gather 
in the house. Torches light up the room. Shadows 
move and dance about. Then the men form a circle 
and begin to dance. The women dance outside the 
circle. They stamp their feet until the earth trembles. 

Some of the musicians have flutes made of bam¬ 
boo and the arm bones of people whom the warriors 
have killed. Others have pipes made of reeds tied 
with cords made from the palm tree. The drums 
continue to beat out the time of the dance. When the 
dance is over, the singing and speeches begin. The 
people atop only to eat and drink. These dances and 
festivals last for days at a time. 

For no one knows how many thousands of years 
these and other tribes have lived in the Amazon 
valley. White travelers came to their land occasion¬ 
ally, but the climate was too hot and too moist for 
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them to stay for any length of time. Either they 
became sick and died or they returned to a betto 
living place. 

About 100 years ago, however, a tree which grew 
in the Amazon lowland caused white people to have 
a new interest in Brazil, and many came to this 
thick and tropical forest. 

The '‘Rubber Tree” Becomes Valuable 
to the World 

The one tree which made Brazil known round the 
whole world is the hevea tree. It is from the sap of 
this tree that rubber is made. 

We need hardly remind ourselves how important 
rubber is in our lives today. Look around you and 
see how many things are made of rubber. There are 
rubber tires on our automobiles and trucks. Rubber 
in your telephone. Rubber in your garden hose; 
rubber in many machines; rubber bags; rubber in 
the brakes of engines and cars; rubber for this, for 
that, for other things in the home. We could hardly 
do without it. 

Yet 100 years ago rubber was little known. The 
"Indians” of Latin America Imew how to use the 
sap of the hevea tree to make rubberlike things. 
Even their children discovered how to make toys out 
of it. When Cortes conquered Mexico he found the 
Indians of that region playing games with bouncing 
balls. 
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Fig. 122. A native cutting gashes and Fig. 123. Rubber is made 
placing cups to catch the juice from a from the white liquid 


rubber tree in Brazil taken from the tree 

It was not until the 1800’s, however, that Euro¬ 
peans began to learn how to use rubber. When they 
did, they explored the tropical forests for the hevea 
trees. In Brazil they found millions of these trees.; 

Then it was that the white traders rushed to Bra¬ 
zil for rubber, in much ihe same way that they 
rushed to Peru for gold. Of course the jungle was 
hot flTid damp. There were strange and dangerous 
animala , snakes and other reptiles. The rivers were 
the only means of travel. It was easy to get lost, as 
our story of the white man shows. 
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But nothing could stop those who hoped to get 
riches in rubber. Explorers and business men began 
to travel up the Amazon for 1000 miles and more. 
As in the early days of Peru, so in the new day of 
rubber: the Indiana were forced to do the hard work 
of collecting the sap from the trees. 

The European and American business men would 
go to see the cliiefs of an Amazon tribe. They would 
pay the chiefs for the labor of their people. Some¬ 
times they were cruel to them, as the Spaniards had 
been earlier. 

Thus it was that the rubber trade grew in Brazil. 
There was a great rubber "boom.” Rubber viUagea 
and towns grew. More and more rubber was shipped 
out of the Amazon region. In the year 1827 there 
were 31 tons; 100 years later, in the early 1900*8, 
more than 38,000 tons went out in one year. AH the 
natives that could be foimd were put to work gather¬ 
ing the rubber and getting it ready for market. 

The Boom Ends 

That is the story of rubber m Brazil during the 
1800’s and early 1900’s. What happened then? 
Other countries of the world began to make rubber 
plantations. They began to grow the rubber tree on 
large farms in Java and the other islands of Nether- 
land India. 

1905 . . . 1910 . . . 1920 . . . passed. Then people 
bought much less of the Brazilian rubber which 
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grew wild in the forests. Thousands of tons of rub¬ 
ber began to be shipped from the plantations in the 
Pacific region. Other countries began to make rub¬ 
ber from different trees. 

TOl Brazil Develop a New Rubber Industry? 

At the present time large foreign companies are 
going into Brazil to see whether they can make a big 
business of Brazilian mbber. Where do you think 
they will get the labor? Do you think that white 
men will go into this region to work? 


A Book You Would Like To Read 

Rook of Knowledge ; the Childien’s Encydopedia. The Grolier 
Society, New York, 1926. See Volume 19, pp. 7040-7047 (about 

Brazil). 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The United States of Brazil 

As YOU saw from the maps, Brazil is fourth in size 
among all the countries of the world. Only Russia, 
China, and Canada are larger. The United States 
is somewhat smaller. 

But in this huge country are living today only 
41,000,000 people. Although Brazil is larger than the 
United States, there are only one third as many 
people. 

Why? You ah’eady know one of the reasons. 

It Is Diflloiill for White People To Live 
in the Tropics 

Do you imagine that many white people live in 
the Amazon valley? There are very few, indeed. 
There are several million people living along the riv¬ 
ers and in the forests, but most of them are Indians. 

As you know from the story, the climate is not 
a good one for white people. It is too hot; there 
is too much rainfall. The Amazon vaUey may never 
have a large white population. 

There are other reasons for the small population 
of Brazil. Let us see what they are. 

460 
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Fig. 124. Brazil and the United States have almost the same area. 
Can you compare the numher of people in each country? 


There Are Few Good Harbors and Ports on the 
Entire Eastern Coast 

Take a steamer at Belem, the port town at the 
mouth of the Amazon and sail along the ^ast to, 
Rio de Janeiro, the great capital city of Brazil. Nme 
days it takes to go — nine hot and wet days, through 

fogs and mist. , 

For three days you sail eastward and somewhat 

to the south, past sandy beaches with low plants and 
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grasses behind them. Finally you reach Cape de Sao 
Roque, the most eastern point in South America. 
There your ship turns straight southward for a day, 
past the well-known airport at Natal, where flyers 
from Africa land. Next you pass Recife, also known as 
Pernambuco. But there are no really good harbors, no 
large port cities at which thousands of steamers stop. 

Then the ship turns again. Now to the west you 
sail, for the continent is three-sided in shape, and 
here the coast of South America slants back again. 

One day, two days, three days more we sail along 
the same kind of coast line. Many muddy streams 
flow into the oceans, but there are no ports, no har¬ 
bors. We are stiU in the tropics, and it is always hot 
and sticky. We pass one large bay and the growing 
port of Sao Salvador, or Baliia. Now we can see the 
outhne of the great Brazilian plateau. Fifty miles 
inland it rises up through tlie mists. 

Two days more of low marshy beaches, and then 
we see the foothills of the low coast mountains. Now 
the moimtains come closer to the sea with peaks ris¬ 
ing nearly 3000 feet into the air. Sometimes they 
come close to the water’s edge. In one of the bays 
formed by these mountains is Victoria, a city of great 
natural beauty. Except for this city, however, the 
coast line has no other good harbor. 

On the ninth day we come to the most beautiful 
harbor in the world — Rio de Janeiro. Here one can 
exclaim over the gifts of nature to man. Look at it 
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fifom the top of the mountain peak Corcovado, behind 
the city. What a protected bay! What a beautiful 
white curving beach! How well the Portuguese peo¬ 
ple who built the city planned for their children. 

Does not such a trip along the coast line of Brazil 
show clearly the second reason why so few people 
have come there to Hve? Remember that in our 
sail we have not covered the entire coast, for it 
stretches farther to the south. It would take two 
days more to finish the iaip. But it is clear that 
although the coast is nearly 3600 miles long, it has 
only one large harbor and two or three smaller ones. 

Brazil’s Ports Are Far from Other World Ports 

From what we know about ports and trading we 
pn-n now imderstand that the location of Brazil is 
away from the center of trade. Look at a map of 
the world. Study first the location of the continent 
of South America. Notice these things about it: 

First Most of South America is south of the equa¬ 
tor. The regions of the earth where the most people 
live are north of the equator. 

Second. The ports of South America, including 
those of Brazil, are far away from the other world 
ports. Rio de Janeiro is about 20 days from New 
York City more than 20 days from most of the 
ports of Europe. It is 30 days from Australia and 
from 40 to 50 days from China and Japan. 
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Steamers can sail back and forth from the United 
States to Europe in from six to twelve days. How 
much cheaper it is to trade back and forth there than 
between Brazil and Europe! 

Third. Brazil is nearer to the west coast of Africa 
than is the United States or the northern countries 
of Europe, But, as you know, there are very few 
people in Africa with whom the Brazilians can trade; 
so location near Africa does not help them much. 

Fourth. One other interesting fact about the loca¬ 
tion of South America is that almost aU of it lies east 
of the ports of the United States. Try to see the two 
continents of North and South America together. 
Notice that a Mne drawn straight south from New 
York City wocQd cut through Colombia and Peru. 

The Panama Canal is almost directly south of 
New York and the other ports of the east coast of 
the United States. To reach Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, or other ports on the east coast of South 
America, ships have to sail 2800 miles to the east! 

South America Is Well Located for 
Flying from Europe 

The location of South America near Africa helps 
Brazil in one way, however. The shortest airplane 
line from South America to Europe is by way of 
Africa. If you will turn back to the map oh page 220, 
you can see that South America is nearer to Africa 
than any point in North America is to Europe. This 
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is the shortest distance across the Atlantic Ocean 
much shorter than from Newfoundland to Ireland* 

Moreover, the winds in the tropical zones are 
from east to west. That means that the winds 
help aviators in flying from ihe African coast to 
Natal. The winds m the north temperate zone are 
generaUy from west to east. So they help aviators 
flying from the United States or Canada to Europe, 
but they hinder aviators flying from Europe to 
North America. 

Is it any wonder, then, that already more aviators 
have flown across from Africa to Brazil than from 
Europe to Canada and the United States? 

Nearly Half of Brazil Is a High Central Plateau 

If you will look at map 27, page 405, you will 
see that not all of Brazil lies in the lowland. Stretch¬ 
ing from the southern side of the Amazon valley 
through the center of Brazil to the very tip of the 
country is a plateau from 1000 to 2000 feet high. 
Here and there it is cut by many valleys. 

Do you see now why, with such a great amount 
of land, there are so few people in Brazil? Three 
important reasons we have learned: 

First. Her location almost altogether in the trop¬ 
ics, with half of her lands in the low jxmgle region of 
the Amazon valley. 

Second. The low, marshy coast line, with almost 
no good harbors. 
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Third. Her location south of the equator, opposite 
Africa, with all her ports many days’ sail from those 
of North America, Europe, and Asia. 

But There Are Ways in Which Nature Has Been 
Kind to Brazil 

But there is a region of Brazil which is not in the 
tropics and is not low jimgle land. That is the south¬ 
ern stretch of coast land from Rio de Janeiro almost 
down to Uruguay, and the highland and central 
plateau to the westward. Here are two good har¬ 
bors ; two fine port cities, Rio de Janeiro and Santos; 
and the great coffee city of the world, Sao Paulo. 
And here on the highlands, away from the coast, is 
a large central plateau that covers a third of Brazil. 

It is not easy to teU about this region, because it 
is so large and because great parts of it have never 
been explored by men. There are few maps and 
charts to guide one. Here and there it is broken by 
mountains, but none of them are high like the Andes. 
They are really high hills on the tableland, with the 
valleys formed by the beds of rivers between them. 
They run in the general direction of southwest to 
northeast along the coast, sometimes rising from the 
shore but more often from ten to twenty miles back 
from it. 

On these millions of acres of land are many vari¬ 
eties of grasses that are stfil imtouched. What a 
fine cattle-raising country this can become! Already 
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Fic. 12S. Cowboys of Babia, Brazil 

farmers are building homes in the western part and 
raising cattle, which roam in large herds over the 
great stretch of land. So far from the towns are 
many of the farmers that they barely know the use 
of money. Cloth and dishes and farm tools are 
secured by trading the things they raise, such as 
beans or eggs or meat. 

Once a year these cattlemen come together in a 
''roundup.^’ All the neighbors and relatives come to 
join in the holiday. Two or three days are spent in 
eating and drinking and having a good time. Then 
the work of counting and marking the cattle begins. 
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Each owner puts his mark on those he owns. 
When the cattle are sold they are driven hundreds 
of miles to a railroad and are then shipped to the 
coast. 

Nearer the coast, in the low mountains, are other 
things of value to Brazil. There are large fields of 
iron which some day may be worked. There are 
some coal and some oil, and there are important gold 
and diamond mines. 

These are some of the ways in which the plateau 
can help Brazil to become a great nation of the world. 

Coflfee Is " King ” in Brazil 

In the southeastern highlands, however, not many 
miles from the coast, are the real riches of Brazil. 
This is in the coffee plantations, the coffee city of 
Sao Paulo, and the world’s biggest coffee port, Santos. 
Indeed, when one thinks of Brazil he thinks of coffee 
first. Over half of all the coffee of the world is grown 
on these Brazilian highlands. 

The lands roxmd Sao Paulo are just right for coffee 
growing. The soil is good, and there is enough rain¬ 
fall iu summer when the coffee plants need water. 
Then follow months of sunny days when the coffee 
beans are picked and dried. 

A ride through the miles and miles of white¬ 
blossoming coffee trees and bushes in the summer is a 
beautiful experience. But so it is also in the harvest 
season. Then the berries have turned red, and every- 
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body — men, women, and children — is in the fields. 
CMefuUy they pick the berries from the trees so as 
not to injure the leaves or branches. 

The work requires a good deal of skill. Many 
thousands of farmers have come from Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Poland, and other parts of Europe to Brazil 
to work in the coffee fields. After the beans are 
picked they are washed and the outer covering is 
cleaned. Then they are packed in bags and taken to 
the city of Sao Paulo to be shipped down to the port 
of Santos. 

High above the coast is Sao Paulo, with 880,000 
people. It is the city to which aH the coffee from the 
region round about is sent. It is located almost on 
the Tropic of Capricorn (23^° south latitude), and 
the temperature is warm; but since the land is some 
2500 feet above the sea, the air is not hot and damp 
but dry and clear. 

A healthy, pleasing smell of coffee hangs about 
the city. Everywhere are Negroes piling up bags, 
loading and unloading them from the cars. 

A railroad has been built connecting the city of 
Sao Paulo with Santos, the port on the coast. From 
Santos the tracks cross the swamps along the coast 
and then begin to climb the mountain. It is only 
50 miles from Santos to SSo Paulo, but in that dis¬ 
tance the railway goes up about 2500 feet. You feel 
as if you would fall off the earth, yet you know you 
are perfectly safe because the railroad has been so 
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carefully built. The train passes through tunnels 
that have been cut through the mountains. It comes 
out again between tall peaks and over deep valleys 
which are covered with tropical plants. 

Santos itself, a city of about 160,000 people, has 
been made by the coffee trade into one of the leading 
ports of Brazil. From its warehouses and docks 
passes an endless stream of coffee. It cannot be 
said to be a beautiful city, for it has grown up just 
as a coffee-shipping center. Its muddy streets are 
atih poorly paved, and noisy mule teams clatter 
down to the docks. At the wharves the loading of 
coffee never stops. Steamers sail week after week 
all through the year to the ports of the United States, 
of Europe, of Asia, — to aU the principal ports of 
the earth. 

Sao Paulo and Santos! Coffee merchants to the 
world! 


Finally We Come Back to Rio ” 

Under the brilliant sky of the tropics, locked in 
by the mountains which rise from the Bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, lies the city of the same name. It is said 
that in the year 1519 Ferdinand Magellan remained 
in that lovely bay for fourteen days, delighted by 
the beauty around him. 

Today Rio is a modem city, built, as someone 
has said, to match the natural beauty. As you leave 
the docks, you ride in a Exiropean car up the broad 
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Fic. 128. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, one of the most remarkable 
harbors and cities of tlie world 
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avenue, the Avenida Rio Branco, which was cut 
through the old dty and extends for mile s along the 
sea. On either side are large buildings and public 
offices, the Municipal Theater, the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the National Library, and the Monroe Palace, 
where are decided many important matters for the 
states of Brazil. These buildings, which are so beau¬ 
tiful and which cost a very great deal of money, are 
surrounded by delightful gardens. And since the 
Brazilians, like people all over the world, enjoy the 
"movies,” picture houses line the main streets. 

Along the bay are broad avenues where the rich 
Brazilians live in homes surrounded by palms and 
gardens and high fences. Off the main avenues are 
narrow streets with low, flat-roofed houses in which 
Hve the poor people of the city. These too are set 
among tropical plants and trees, and all are gay with 
color — pink or blue, green or violet. 

The main shopping street is the famous Rua Ouvi- 
dor. It is a narrow street lined with shops and cafes. 
Crowds of people pass along the shops, in which may 
be seen Brazilian diamonds, books from every coun¬ 
try of the world, flowers of every color, and silks and 
satins from European countries. 

In the old city, built when Brazil was a country 
with a king and a royal court, the streets are narrow 
and winding. Churches and palaces are worn and 
look tumble-down. Here and there is a fountain or 
a statue. 
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One of the best ways to see Rio de Janeiro is by 
streetcar, for so many tracks lead from the city that 
there seems to be a never-ending hne of cars going 
to and from it. One ride leads through a tunnel in 
the mountains, around the bay, to one of the sandy 
beaches on the coast. The Brazilians are very fond 
of ocean bathing; so all day long and all through 
the year children romp and play while the older 
people swim in the ocean or rest on the shore. 

From one of the mountain peaks you can see the 
whole bay. Ocean liners from lands far away steeim 
into the harbor. On every aide are forests of palms 
and other tropical trees. Trails lead down to the 
vaUeys below. Butterflies and birds add still more 
brilliant and shining color to the already many- 
colored landscape. 

A Word about the People of Brazil 

Even the people seem to match this perfect loca¬ 
tion for a city. Life moves in a quiet way for many 
of them, with an evenness much like that of the 
temperature, which averages 70 degrees all the year 
round. The trains are crowded with dark-skiimed 
people. The ancestors of many came from ''Latin” 
Europe — Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France. But 
the ancestors of many others who are still darker 
have come from the middle of Africa. 

As you know, the first people of the South Ameri¬ 
can region were what Columbus called Indians. Then 
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the Portuguese and the Spanish came, settled, and 
began to develop farms. Of course they needed 
people to work on the farms. At first they tried the 
Indians, but the Indians did not make good farmers. 
So they began to bring in Negro slaves from Africa, 
just as the people in our own Southern states brought 
the slaves to work in their cotton fields. 

In 1831 the slaves were made free men, an d Brazil 
was again in need of labor for her farms. This timp 
she invited the white farmers of Europe to come, and 
they did. The Portuguese stiQ came in the largest 
numbers, but French, Italian, German, Spanish, and 
Polish farmers came to do the work of Brazil. Even 
Japanese farmers from Asia have come, too. 

Portuguese, however, has remained the real lan¬ 
guage of the country, and Brazil is in most ways a 
Portuguese country in spite of the mixtures of many 
people. 

So you can readily understand that Rio de Janeiro 
is a real city of the world, with 1,468,000 people 
from many countries helping to build the new country 
of Brazil. 

One sees here the good-natured Negro beside the 
easily angered Indian and the courteous Portuguese. 
The people move with ease and grace. The conduc¬ 
tors on the streetcars touch their caps when they 
receive your fare. Often they wait for a passenger 
who is late in arriving. Everywhere men hft their 
hats to one another, shake hands, or even kiss each 
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other upon meeting. As the Brazilians say, they are 
never too busy to be polite. In even the poorer 
parts of the city are gay and BTuiling faces. The 
women lean out of the windows, resting their elbows 
on the siUs. Peddlers are everywhere, dressed in 
gay colors. Some caU out their goods — sweets 
and candies, bread, bananas and oranges, charcoal 
and wood. Donkeys with bells hanging from their 
necks carry the goods brought in from the regions 
round about. Rio is indeed a city of magic speU, a 
city of the wide, wide world. 


This must end our brief stories of two of the 
countries of Latin America. In these two we have 
tried to show what a surprising region of changes 
the continent is. At the same time you have seen 
what interesting ways of living these Latin Ameri¬ 
cans are making in the New World. 


Books You Would Like To Read 

Ghambbiilain, J. F. How We Are Fed. The Mac mi l lnn Company, 
New York, 1923. See pages 103-108, " On a Coffee Plantation.” 
Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H. South America 
(Continents and Their People). See Chapter XIII," The United 
States of Brazil”; Chapter XIV, "A Visit to a Coffee Fazenda ; 
Chapter XV, “ The City of the Eiver of January ”; and Chapter 
XVT, " Voyaging up the Amazon.” 

Hillybb,V.M. a Child’s Geography of the World. 

Century Company, Inc., New York. See Chapter 22, Rubber 

and Coffee Land.” 



CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD 

(For thfl rcaflonu iriven on pntfOH vil and vlll it 10 tmposaiblo to present eolld stntmtlcs forBavocat coaabriaa.) 

Total Number of Countries in the World: Seventy-four 


Nome of Country 


Covernmcnl or 
Ruling Power 


I. Africa 

Total Number of Countries in Africa; Three 


Egypt Kingdom 

Liberia Republic 

Union of South. Africa British Empire 


II. Asia 

Total Number of Countries in Asia : Seventeen 


China (proper) 


Iran (Persia) 


Mongoha 
Palestine 
Russia (U. S. S.R.) 
Saudi Arabia 


Sinkiang China 

Straits Settlements British Empire 

Svria French Mandate 



1,114,000 
2,832,000 
2,000,000 
294,492 I 17,500,000 


III. Australia and Pacific Islands 
Total Number of Countries in Australia and Padde Islands: Three 


Australia 
New Zealand 
Philippines 


British Empire 

2,974,681 

British Empire 

103,416 

Republic 

114,400 


1,649,000 






















Name of Country Sq^^MUes 


IV. Europe (as of Marcli 1,1940) 

Total Number of Countries in Europe: Twenty nine 


Albania 
Andorra 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain and 
North Ireland 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) 
Italy 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Slovakia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 


Kingdom 

Fr..Sp. Protectorate 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

British Empire 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Republic 

Grand Duchy 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Republic 

Kingdom 

Ger. Protectorate 

Republic 

Kingdom 

Republic 

Republic 

Kingdom 


1,003,000 

6,231 

8,213,000 

6,067,000 

3,551,000 

1,126,000 

3,667,000 

41,836,000 

85,000,000 

46,189,000 

6,480,000 

8 , 688,000 

109,000 

2,973,000 

41,806,000 

1,940,000 

2,471,000 

303,000 

8,062,000 

2,817,000 

33,310,000 

6,698,000 

18,791,000 

2,460,100 

28,719,000 

6 , 212,000 

4,066,000 

17,500,000 

14,296.000 




Niinic of Country 

Government nr 
Iluliiif* Power 

Area in 
Square M lies 

Population 

V. Norlli Amcricti 

Total Number of Countries in North America: Twelve 

Canada 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

United States 

British Empire 
Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

3,694,863 

23,000 

44,164 

19,325 

45,462 

10,204 

44,275 

767,198 

49,200 

33,667 

13,173 

3,026,789 

10,377,000 

628,000 

3,768,000 

1,200,000 

2,246,000 

2,560,000 

864,000 

16,553,000 

760,000 

467,000 

1,469,000 

127,167,000 

VI. Soulh America 

Total Number of Countries in South America; 1 

'’en 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

1,153,418 

606,467 

3,286,170 

286,322 

443,985 

118,627 

97,700 

524,800 

72,163 

352,051 

12,029,000 

2,974,000 

41,478,000 

4,288,000 

8,223,000 

1,500,000 

862,000 

6,237,000 

1,941,000 

3,027,000 
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How To Pronounce Some of the Strange 
Words in This Book 

You say A as it is in con; d as it is in cone; & as itia in/otfeer; fi asit 
is in hare 

^ as it is in 5e{; 3 as it is in be; e as it is in her 
{ as it is in hid ; { as it is in hide 
d asitisinnoi; das it is in note; d as it is in borse 
oi as it is in oil ; ou as it is in out 
bb as it is in/oot; 55 as itis in/ood 


u as It IB m use; ^ like 

Abruzzi (a broot'se) 
Afghanistan (Hi gSn'l stSn') 
Alcazar (ai ka'thar) 
Alemanni (2,1 e m2n'i) 

Alsace (21 sas') 

Altai (al ti') 

Amiens (2m'i( 2nz) 

Amoy (a moi') 

Andalusia (2n'da Ido'shl a) 
Apennines (2p'enmz) 
Arundel (2r'un del) 
Atahualpa (a ta wal'pa) 

Baghdad (bag dad') 

Bahia (ba e'a) 

Baikal (bi kal') 

Barcelona (bar se lo'na) 
Barnaul (bar na dol') 

Basel (ba'zel) 

Basque (bask) 

Belem (ba 12m') 


in mg ; tb as it is in that 

Belgrade (b21 grad') 

Benares (b2 na'r2z) 

Bengali (b2n gdl'e) 

Bhutan (boo tan') 

Bilbao (bid ba'6) 

Bologna (bo I5n'ya) 

Bordeaux (bdr do') 

Boulogne Ion') 
Brahmaputra (bramapdb'tra) 
Breslau (br2s'lou) 

Brie (bre) 

Budapest (bdb'da p2st') 
Buddhist (bdbd'lst) 

Buenos Aires (bwa'nos i'ras) 
Byzantium (bi z2n'shl urn) 

C2diz (ka'dlz) 

Caesar, Julius (jool'yus se'zar) 
Cajamarca (kS ha mar'kh) 
Camembert (ka mSm b2r') 
Cantabrian (k2n ta'bri an) 
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Caribbean (k^ I be'an) 

Celts (sSlts) 

C^veimes (sa ven') 
Champagne (sham pan') 
Charlemagne (shar le man) 
Chefoo (che fdo') 

Chimus (che'mdoz) 

Clydead^e (klidz'daJ) 

Cologne (ko Ion') 

Confucius (kon fu'shi us) 
Constantinople (kon stan tl- 
no'p’I) 

Copenhagen (ko pen ha'gen) 
Corcovado (kor ko va'tho) 
Cordoba (kSr'do va) 

Cusco (kdos'ko) 
Czechoslovakia (ch^k'6 slo- 
va'ki a) 

Dalmatian (d&l ma'shan) 
Danube (dftn'ub) 

Danzig (ddn'tslk) 

Dardanelles (dar da nSlz') 
Deccan (dek'an) 

Delhi (dS'e) 

Dinaric (dl nMr'lk) 

Dnieper (ne'per) 
Dniepropetrovsk (dnyep ro- 
pyS tr6fsk') 

Durango (ddo rag'go) 

Ecuador (ek'wa dSr) 
Edinburgh (ed'Inburo) 
Egypt (e'jJpt) 

Eiffel (gfgl') 

Elbe (el'be) 

Euskaldunac (^ kal doo'n^) 


Ferrara (fer ra'rS) 

Foochow (fdo'chou') 

Ganges (gS,n'jez) 

Garonne (ga ron') 

Gdynia (g’den'ya) 

Geneva O’e ne'va) 

Genghis Khan (jSn'glz kan') 
Genoa (jen'6 a) 

Genzano (jen tsa'no) 

Ghats (g6ts) 

Giralda (he ral'da) 

Gironde (zhe r6nd') 

Godavari (go da'va re) 
Granada (gra na'da) 

Grasmere (gr3s'm&-) 

Gravosa (grh vo'zh) 
Guadalquivir (gwa thhl ke- 
ver') 

Guadalupe (gwa thS Ido'pa) 
Guatemala (gwa ta ma'la) 
Guiana (ge a'na) 

Haiti (ha'ti) 

Hangchow (hap'chou') 
Hankow-Wuchang (hhn'ko'- 
wdo'chag') 

Hannover (han 6'ver) 

Harz (harts) 

Hereford (hfer'e ferd) 
hevea (he'vea) 

Hohenstaufen (ho'en shtou'- 
fen) 

Honduras (hon doo'ras) 
Humboldt (hiim'bolt) 

Hwang Ho (hwag'ho') 
Hyderabad (hi'der a b3,d') 
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Iberian (i be'ri an) 
tie de France (el'de frans') 
Ilfracombe (il fra koom') 
Indo-Aryan (ln'd5 ar'yan) 
Indus (In'dus) 

Ionian (i 6'ni an) 

Ireland (Ir'land) 

Istanbul (e'stan bool') 

Jacquard (zha ka,r') 

Jain (jin) 

Jaipur (ji'pdor) 

Java (ja'va) 

Jhelum (ja'lum) 

kaoliang (ka'6 le ^.i)') 

Karachi (ka rk'che) 

Kashmiri (k3sh mer'I) 

Kazak (Itazkk') 

Kiev (ke'ySf) 

Kirghiz (k!r gez') 

Kizil-Kum (klz'll koom') 

Kobe (ko'be) 

Kola (ko'la) 

Korea (kore'a) 

Krakow (lira'kdof) 

Kuzbas (kdbz has') 

Kuznetsk (kdbz nyStsk') 
Kuznetskstroy (kdbz nyStsk'- 
stroi) 

Lahore (la hor') 

Le Creusot (le kril'zo') 

Le Havre (le a'vr') 

Leipzig (lip'slk) 

Lenin (ISn'in) 

Leningrad (ISn'in gr^d) 


Ligurian (11 gu'ri an) 

LiUe (lei) 

T.imn (le'ma) 

Lithuania (llth u a'nl a) 

Looe (Ido) 

Lorraine (16 ran') 

Lowicz (16'vlch) 

Lucerne (lusurn') 

Lynmouth (lin'miith) 

Lynton (lln'tiin) 

Lyon (le 6n') 

Macao (malm'o) 

Machu Picchu (ma'chdb pek'- 
chdo) 

Madagascar (m&d a gSs'kar) 
Madras (ma drSs') 

Madrid (ma drld') 
Magnitogorsk (mag ne'to- 
gdrsk') 

maharaja (mahS'ra'ja) 
Malaga (ma'la ga) 

Maloja (malo'ya) _ 
Mamushka (ma moo'shka) 
Manfios (ma na'dos) 
Manchukuo (man'jokwo') 
Manchuria (man chdo'rl a) 
Marafion (maranyon') 
Marne (mam) 

Marseille (mar sS'y’) 
Massilia (mi sll'I a) 
Mestizos (mSs te'zoz) 

Metz (mSts) 

Meuse (mGz) 

Midi (me de') 

Milan (ml lS,n') 

Modena (mO'da na) 
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Mont Cenis (mSn'se ne') 
Morocco (mo rok'o) 

Moselle (mo zel') 

Mmntaz Mahal (m66mtaz' 
ma hal') 

Munich (mu'nlk) 

Muscovites (mhs'ko vits) 
Mysore (mi sor') 

Narbada (niirbud'a,) 

Natal (na tal') 

Navarre (na var') 

Nepal (ne p61') 

New Zealand (ze'land) 
Nicaragua (nik a ra'gwS) 

Nice (nea) 

Novo-Sibirsk (n6'v6 se b^slc') 

Odessa (6 d&'a) 

Okhotsk (6 kdtsk') 

Paderewski (pi dS rif'ske) 
Padua (pid'ua) 

Palestine (pil'is tin) 

Paraguay (pir'a gwa) 
patio (pi'tyo) 

Peiping (ba'ping') 

Peking (peMng') 

Pennines (pen'Inz) 
Pernambuco (pGr nim bu'ko) 
Petrograd (pet'ro grid) 
Phoenicia (fe nish'i a) 

Piazza (pyit^si) 

Picardy (pik'ar di) 

Pizarro, i^ancisco (frin sis'ko 
pi zar'ro) 

Popow (po'pd&f) 


Prague (prig) 

Prokopyevsk (pro'kip yefsk) 
Pyrenees (plr'e nez) 

Rajputana (rij poo ti'na) 
Rajputs (raj'pobts) 

Recife (ra se'fa) 

Reims (remz) 

Rhine (rin) 

Rh6ne (ron) 

Riesengebirge (re'zen gg bir'gg) 
Riviera (re vya'ri) 

Rotterdam (rdt'gr dim) 

Rua Ouvidor (rdo'a 6 ve thir') 
Ruhr (rdor) 

Saar (zar) 

St. Gotthard (sant gith'ard) 
St. Quentin (sin kin tin') 
San Salvador (sal vi dor') 
Santos (san'tozh) 

Sa6ne (son) 

Sao Paulo (soun pou'ldo) 

Sao Roque (soun r5'ka) 
Scytliians (sith'I anz) 

Segovia (sago'vyi) 

Seine (sin) 

Seville (se vil') 

Shah J^an (shi'ja han') 
Shen Liu (shin lydo') 

Shen Wu (shin wdb') 
Sher-Nu-Sze (shir'ndo'su') 
Siam (si am') 

Siberia (si be'ri a) 

Sidon (si'ddn) 

Sikh (sek) 

Si'Kiang (se'kyang') 
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Silesia (si le'shl a) 

Simplon (slm'plon) 

Singapore (sIq ga por') 
Singhalese (slg ga lez') 
Soochow (soo'chou') 

Soviet (so vl et') 

Spliigen (shple'gen) 

Srinagar (sre niig'ar) 

Stalin (sta'len) 

Stalinabad (sta le na bad') 
Stalingrad (sta len grad') 
steppe (stSp) 

Stettin (ahtS ten') 

Stuttgart (sttit'gart) 

Suez (sdo Sz') 

Surinam (sdo rl nam') 

Tadjik (ta zhlk') 
Tadjikistan (ta zhlk'I sSnO 
Taimir (timlr') 

Taj Mahal (taj ma hal') 
Tangku (tang'koo') 

Tatars (ta'tarz) 

Tatry (ta'tre) 

Thames (tfimz) 

Tien Shan (tl 4n'shan') 
Tientsin (tl en'tsen') 
Tierra del Fuego (ty^'ra 
fwa'go) 

Toulon (too IdnO 
Toulouse (too looz') 
Transcaucasia (tr^ns k 6 
shl a) 

Treves (tr 6 v) 

Trujillo (trdo ha'yo) 
Tsingtao (tslng tou') 
Tunisia (tunlsh'la) 


Tyne (tin) 

Tyre (tir) 

'Tyrrhenian (tl re'nl an) 

Ukraine (u'kran) 

Uruguay (u'rdb gwa) 

Uzbek (dbz'bSk) 

Uzbekistan (dbz'bSk 1 stSn') 

Vakh (vak) 

Valencia (va 16n'shl a) 
Valenciennes (vS, Ian sy&i') 
Venezuela (vfe e zwe'la) 

Verona (ve ro'na) 

Vespucius, Americus (a mer'l- 
kus v 8 s pu'shus) 
vicuna (vl kddn'ya) 

Vilia (ve le'yS.) 

Vilna (va'na) 

Vladivostok (vl§. dl v6b t 6 k') 
Vosges (vozh) 

Weser (va'za’) _■ 
"Whangpoo (hwSng'poo') 
Wolfratshausen (vdlf'ratshou- 
zen) 

>l Yakutsk (yakd&tsk') 

Yangtze (yang'tsS) 

Yao-Men (you'mSn') (you ao« 
not meon sound of die 

English word "you”) 
Yenisei (y 6 ne se'e) 

Yokohama (yoke ha'ma) 

Yugodavia 6^00 go sla'vl a) 
Zurich (zdo'rlk) 
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Adriatic Sea, 199 
Airman’s view of Europe, 
185-202 
Albania, 198 
Alhambra, the, 394 
Alps, 268, 279, 281, 315, 316, 
336, 342, 344 
Altai Mountains, 168,167 
Amazon River, 432-434, 441 
Amazon valley 
jungles of, 434-441 
Indians of, 439-446 
climate of, 441-442 
"Americas," the, 401-406 
Amoy, 69 
Amsterdam, 187 
Andalusia, 355,370,372,373, 
388-392 

Apennines, 344, 347 
Arabs, 116, 367-371 
Aragon, 372-373 
Asia 

reasons for studying, 16 
geography of, 175-178 
countries of, 178-181 
Atahualpa, 418, 421-422 
Athens, 196, 219 
Aztecs, 409 

Balboa, 409, 410 
Balkan Peninsula, 196 


Baltic Sea countries, 191-192 
Barcelona, 219, 357-358, 383 
Basel, 200 

Basques, 355-357, 375, 383- 
384 

Bavarians, 324, 327-328 
Belgium, 186-187 
Belgrade, 198-199, 215 
Berbers, 369-371 
Berlin, 309, 317, 321, 323 
Bern, 200 
Bilbao, 355-357 
Black Earth region of Russia, 
148-149,159 

Black Forest of Germany, 
306-307, 309 
Black Sea, 195 
Bombay, 84,114-116 
Bordeaux, 287, 297-298, 383 
Bosporus, 195 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 191 
Brahmaputra River, 92, 95, 
178 
Brazil 

Portuguese in, 431 
size and location of, 432, 
450, 454-455, 456 
rubber in, 446-449 
coast line and ports of, 451- 
454, 455 

plateau of, 455, 456 
477 
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grazing in, 456-468 
metals in, 458 
coffee in, 458-461 
people of, 464-467 
Bremen, 317, 332 
British Empire, 231 
British India, 86 
British Isles, 228 
Brussels, 187 

Budapest, 194-195, 217, 318 
Bulgaria, 198 
Burgundians, 273 

Calcutta, 84 
Canton, 39, 68-69, 108 
Carpathian Mountains, 194 
Carthaginians in Spain, 364 
Castile, 372-373, 375 
Caucasus Mountains, 147 
Central America, 401-402 
Charlemagne, 274 
China 

a country of villages, 29-30 
location of, 31 
area of, 34 

crowded population of, 34- 
36 

small farms in, 36-37 
North and South, 37-39 
climate of, 39-45 
the growing of rice in, 45- 
48 

floods in, 48-49, 50-52 
fertility of, 49 
nature of people of, 52-55 
Chinese history 
length of, 56 


Stone Age in, 56-57 
Shangs in, 57-58 
Chou family in, 59-60 
place of Europeans in, 61- 
64 

Christianity 
in China, 89 
in Spain, 371-376 
Clan, 23 
Coal 

in Russia, 165-167 
in England, 255-268 
in France, 293 
in Germany, 331 
Coffee in Brazil, 458-461 
Cologne, 317 

Columbus, Christopher, 341, 
357, 376-377, 390, 408 
Confucius, 60 
Copenhagen, 188, 219 
Corinth, Gulf of, 196 
Cortes, Hernando, 409, 446 
Countries 
meaning of, 7 
boundaries of, 7-9 
number and size of, 9-14 
Croyden, airport at, 185, 202 
Czar of Russia, 136 
Czechoslovakia, 194 

Danube River, 194-195, 198 
318 

Dardanelles, 195 
Deccan Plateau, 92, 97-98 
Denmark, 187-188 
Dinaric Alps, 198-200 
Dnieper River, 135, 144, 154 
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Drought, 45 
Dutch civilization, 187 

Eastern Hemisphere, 400-401 
Eastern world, 183-184 
Eififel Tower, 186 
Elbe River, 187, 317, 320 
England 

center of British Empire, 
233 

dimate of, 233-236 
grazing in, 235-236 
wool manufacture in, 236- 
237 

handicraft in, 237-242 
influence of machines in, 
242-248 
towns of, 248 
a crowded country, 249 
imports much food, 261- 
254 

exports manufactured goods 
and coal, 264-256 
"Mistress of the Seas,” 
258-260, 379 

and world shipping, 260- 
261 

a beautiful country, 261- 
267 

Estonia, 192 
Eurasia, 138-139 
Europe 
size of, 204 

number of countries m, 205 
population of, 208 
location of, 208-209 
dimate of, 209-216 


ports of, 216-221 
shipping history of, 222 
center of world trade, 223- 
224 

Par East, 183 
Finland, 191-192 
Gulf of, 192 
Foochow, 69 
Prance 

location of, 268, 277, 297 
history of, 270-274 
many regions in, 276-277 
dimate of, 277-279 
grain farming in, 279-281 
a aeK-sufficient country, 
280-281, 289 
grazing in, 281-282 
wine making in, 284-289 
coal and iron in, 293-295 
transportation in, 296-296 
ports of, 297-298 
position of, in world ship¬ 
ping, 298-300 
lands owned by, 300 
family life in, 300-304 
Franks, 273, 293, 324 

Ganges River, 92,95-97,176- 
178 

Gdynia, 192 
Geneva, 200 

Genoa, 219, 222, 345-347 
Germany, 187 
dze of, 310-311 
location of, 310-313 
climate of, 313-315 
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geography of, 316-318 
transportation in, 318-321 
a trading country, 321-323 
history of, 323-327 
mixture of peoples in, 327- 
329 

industry in, 330-332 
Gibraltar, 369, 381, 382 
Gobi, 49, 176 

Granada, 370, 371, 373, 391- 
394 

Great Britain, 228-229 
Greece, 195-196, 198 
Greeks in Spain, 363-364 
Gulf Stream, 212-214, 234, 
277, 313 

Hamburg, 187, 219, 317, 332 
Hangchow, 71 
Hankow-Wuchang, 71 
Himalayas, 92, 93, 95, 98,101 
Hindu religion in India, 89 
Hong Kong, 39, 69 
Humboldt (Peruvian) Cur¬ 
rent, 414 
Hungary, 194 

Hwang Ho (Yellow River), 
36, 37, 48, 56, 59, 176-178 

Iberian Peninsula, 200, 202, 
364, 367, 380, 397 
Incas, 417^24 
India 

village life in, 75-77, 79-83 
"castes” in, 77-79 
races in, 85-86 
many states in, 86-88 


languages in, 89 
religions in, 89 
location of, 91 
regions of, 92-98 
monsoons in, 98-100 
irrigation in, 101-104 
natural beauty of, 107-110 
life of rich in, 110-111 
Indus River, 92, 93, 95, 176- 
178 

Irish Fi*ee State, 229-231 
Istanbul, 195, 197 
Italy 

Po valley in, 199, 336-342 
geography of, 335, 344, 347 
climate of, 347-348 
festivals in, 352-353 
lack of raw materials in, 
353-354 

Jacquard loom, 292 
Japan, 180, 298 

Kashmir, Vale of, 107-110 
Kiev, 135 
Krakow, 193-194 
Kuznetsk, 159, 164-167 
Kuznetskstroy, 167 

Latin America 
defined, 403-406 
Spaniards in, 408-428 
Latvia, 192 
Le Creusot, 202 
Le Havre, 219, 298 
Lenin, Nicholas, 155 
Leningrad, 150 
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Lithuania, 192 
London, 219, 240, 248, 255 
Lorraine, 293 
Lowicz, 193 
Lucerne, 200 
Lumbering 
in Norway, 188 
in Poland, 193 

Lyon, 202, 271-272, 291-293, 
295 

Macao, 69 
Madrid, 359 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 461 
Magnitogorsk, 159, 162-164 
Malaga, 371, 390-391 
Manchukuo, 180 
Marseille, 202, 271, 298, 383 
Milan, 342 

Mohammedan religion 
in India, 89 
in Spain, 367-371 
Monsoons 
in China, 44 
in India, 98-100 
Montezuma, 409 
Moors, 369-375 
Moscow, 135-136, 141 
Munich, 309, 324, 327 

Near East, 183 
Netherlands, 187 
New World, 399-400 
Nice, 202 

Normans, 266, 273 
North Sea Canal, 187 
Norway, 189 


Novo-Sibirak, 165-166 

Oder River, 317, 320 
Odessa, 150 
Old World, 399-400 

Panama 
Balboa in, 409 
Pizarro in, 410-412 
Paris, 186, 322-323 
Peiping, 17, 49, 67-68 
Pennines, 189 
Peru 

conquered by Spain, 414- 
426 

the Chimus of, 415-418 
precious metals in, 415-417, 
420-421, 422-423, 425 
the Incas of, 417-424 
mixed races in, 426-428 
becomes a free country, 
429-430 

Phoenicians in Spain, 361- 
363, 387 

Pizarro, Francisco, 410-424, 
431 

Poland 

government of, 192 
agriculture in, 193 
lumbering in, 193 
minerals in, 193-194 
Portuguese in Brazil, 431, 466 
Prague, 194 
Prokopyevsk, 166 
Prussians, 328 

Pyrenees, 9, 268, 279, 316, 
322, 382-384 
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Reims Cathedral, 186, 272 
Rhine River, 309,316,317,320 
Rhone River, 202, 270, 281, 
291-293, 296 

Rio de Janeiro, 451,462, 461- 
464, 466-467 
Riviera, 200-202, 344 
Romans in Spain, 365-366 
Rome, 348 
Rotterdam, 190 
Rubber in Brazil, 446-449 
Ruhr valley, 331 
Rumania, 198 
Russia 

peasant life in old, 119-129 
early tribes in, 131-133 
Norsemen in, 133-135 
size of, 137-138 
population of, 138-139 
republics in, 139-140 
government of, 141 
location of, 141-142 
climate of, 142-146 
vegetation regions of, 147- 
149 

porta of, 160 

planning for a new, 155-157 
raw materials in, 158-167 
machines in, 166, 171-173 
cotton fields and factories 
in, 168-171 
irrigation in, 169 

Saar Basin, 331 
Santos, 458, 460-461 
Sao Paulo, 456, 468, 460-461 
Saxons, 266, 324, 328 


Scandinavia, 189-191 
Seine River, 182, 186, 298 
Seville, 370, 371, 372, 394- 
396 

Shanghai, 62-67 
Sher-Nu-Sze, life in, 22-29 
Siberia 

location of, 140 
climate of, 142 
natural resources in, 169 
manufacturing in, 164-167, 
171 

Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
384-386, 388 

Si-Kiang (West River), 36, 
39,48 

Silesia, coal in, 331 
Silk weaving in France, 292 
Slavs, 133, 194, 198, 328 
Soochow, 72 
South America 
countries of, 403, 428-429 
mixed races in, 426-428 
Spain 

a land of " differences,” 
355-361 

history of, 361-380 
geography and climate of, 
381-387 

metals in, 387-388 
agriculture in, 388-392 
amusements in, 396 
in Latin America, 408-426 
Spanish Armada, 379 
Spanish explorers in the New 
World, 409-429, 466 
Srinagar, 107-108 
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Stalin, Joseph, 155 
cities named for, 167 
Steppes, 148-149 
Stockholm, 191,219 
Swabians, 324, 327 
Sweden, 189 
Switzerland, 199-200 

Tadjikistan, 169-171 
Taj Mahal, 113 
Tatars (Mongols), 135-136 
Tientsin, 69 
Transcaucasia, 139 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 162, 
164,165 
Tundra, 147 
Turin, 342 

Ukraine, the, 139,148-149 
"Union Jack,’'268-260 
Union of Soviet Socialist 


Ural Mountains, 146, 168, 
159,162-165 
Uzbekistan, 142,168-171 

Venice, 219,222, 338-340 
VespuciuB, Americus, 408 
Vienna, 217,318 
Vilia River, 193 
Viba, 193 

Visigoths in Spain, 366-367 
Vladivostok, 150 
Volga River, 144 

Weser River, 317, 320 
West River. SeeSi-Kiang 
Western Hemisphere, 400^01 
Western world, 183-184 
Wheat 

in Russia, 148-149,150 
in France, 279 


Republics, 137. See also Yangtze River, 36,48,176-178 
Russia Yao-Men, life in, 19-21 

United Kingdom, 229. See Yellow River. See Hwang Ho 
also England Yugoslavia, 198-199 

United States of Brazil. See 
Brazil 


Zurich, 200 



